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INTERNATIONAL 
on JCATIONAL 
( r n and School Positions 
BABCOCK, 
Hatt, 


MUSICAL 
AGENCY. 
Secured. 


New York. 


CARNEGIE 
ylumbus 





BARTENWERFFER, 
INSTRUCTOR 


HELENE 


MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL 


rx W.o-zath St. Tel. 4934 Columbus. 





3URT SCHOOL 

Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Public and Private School 
church trials. 
Carnegie Aiall. 
1202 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. |} 
sage rien sed 
phy. Normal c 
Music. Special coaching for 
New 


Address 


irses in 


York School, 1202 


Brooklyn School, 





JOHANNA BRG¢ ICKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOP . ANO 

( Or Oo Musicales ve 
Also VOC AL TEACHER 
ot - New 


Languages. 


York 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUL 





RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


622 Aeolian Hall. 
Tel. 


H. 


Studio 


8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mai! Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


address: 





Miss Susan S. 


E Expert 
-» Coaching. 
Diction in all 


I -s 
STUDIOS: caenaees. 


ing 


Mad. 


Sano Bae ae we 
VOCAL 


N. Y., Tel. 1977 Sa. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
8 Carnegie Hall. 


Tel. 1350 Columbus. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


49 West Ssth St., New York. 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
H. H. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships 
172 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 


Reppert, Director. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
St. gum New York. 


234 W. to4th § 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West -1o4th Str2et. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside, 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
(Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Phone 782-R Bergen. 


sey City. 
Sight Singing. 
Catholic Church Music.) 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 
N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., 





j a 


MARY HISSEM DE MOS§> * 

TEACHER OF SINGING.” 
Phone,”'3552 River. 

Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


SOPRANO 
ro6 W. 
Exclusive nm 


goth St. 
et of 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 


69th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 
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, FJ 

SCLO 
Recitals 
Instruction, 
zyoth St. 


FLOREN E. GALE, 
PIANIST. 

and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method. 


ast W. “Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 


Tel. 880 Morningside. sto W. 1a4th St. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
Mme. Anna E 


Met. Oper 


OF NORMAL SINGING 

ZIEGLER, 

a House Bidg., 1425 B’way, 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


Director. 
New York. 





Mr. anp 


Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
MEHA 

Studio: 79 aa" Hall. 

Telephone, Columbus 5946. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
PRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


i84 Bathgate Phone, 3067 Tremont 


Ave 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Tel. 


r2t1 Carnegie Hall. 1350 Columbus. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bis) * Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
415 W. 57th Y Tel. 3037 Col. 





DR. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. 

VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING. 

Teacher of singing, from the earliest stages to 
pera. Oratorio and Recital Work, 

Tel. Morningside 7587. Studio, 490 Riverside Drive. 


F cds ™\ : sae“ 





MR. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING, 
Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, E. H. Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West 29th St 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 
N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 


330 W. 58th St., 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 lroadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES ‘LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher ‘of the: Lescnetizky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President ee Ass’n {Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President .N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teocher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont. Ave,, New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ¥ 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 

professional and advanced singers, 

Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
*Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST, 
(Galin-Paris-Cheve Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 

Rhythm, Ear Kime, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy t. Bivoniye: 








Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


= Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 
| none, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


BA TI“e’wyor aA Ff 





Tel 
7280 


hone 
chuyler 


Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music , 


CARL HAHN, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Studio: 172 West 7oth St. (The Avonel), 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 

With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Or, a Central Baptist Church New 

York. 439 h Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murra’ Hill. 
Fn hay Park Hill, Yonkers, N. N.Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


wt aatTin ¥ ct tf 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 
a limited number of pupils. Residence Studio: 
1125 Madison Ave., Cor. 84th St., New York. 
*Phone, 3788 Lenox. 





WARD LEWIS, 

ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Blephem sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FrrepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St. 
*Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, Oratorio, 
Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 


1013 Carnegie Hall, N..Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vriotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
ddress: 25 West 126th St., New York, 
one, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. “Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West ‘96th’ St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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MARY S. WARFEL 


Address: care of Musioal Courier or 310 H. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


2055 East 7oth St. Gleveinnt Ohio 
Phone: Doan 2 


75 J 
; LE PIANIST 


Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


Tmacetun ¢ or eich 4 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - ° New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philharmonic 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically,” 


HAGGERTY-S 


130 West 97th Street - 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra [f 


§ STRICKLAND 


430 West 118th Street, New York 
COMPOSER of My Lassie, Because of You 
Pickaninny Sleep Song 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etc. 


Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 

Phone 6204 Creeley 


w0.FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 
TEACHING 
Address : Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 pom AVENUE, SROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MONDAYS AT POUCE GALLERY, 345 IN AVE. 


t{EDWARDS tities 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER: 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE |; 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST. 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


tae WILLARD 


Fine Arts Building 


BIRDICE BLYE i 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Form conductor with Cen d 
Hammerstein b tenirl Goneaniie. ™ 


Coaching for Italian and English. 
5 awe ty St., Su New York. a 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 


New York City 


























Rr anz 























sBUTLER 


PUPILS pos one og 
* oss Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | 4 


eee ee ass Sate &.  Stpessae ~~ 


_ Improvep Music 

Stupy ror Becinners. 
Send for information and booklets of i 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, us, bus 
a mi on York City. Western ad 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


614 Fine Arts Bullding. 
Home of the Beethoven io 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 




















Marion T. Marsh 


TIETJ ENS 


ae 6255 Plaza 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
| CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 
IN EUROPE 





li East 69th St., New ww 





>rmo> 











Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 





SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. . 











us N. Sate St._—_-_-_Chiows = | THEODORA STURKOW 
Pianist 

Te. 
Soprano » Teacher iP LU Mi 2 





Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR Wi BURTON 


RARE TOSS 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | § 


Con tar Brick Char 
Orgnaies and Director Bri Choreh, Teng 
eth-El, Union Theol Seminary 
41a Fifth Ave., a = 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER |. 











101 xo Ji - a Telephone 
Morningside 8832. 
now's Ris ny Opera cee Bldg., 


1425 Broadwa way, New Yor 
Western representative, k Mudd, % Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
ag sf and gag 


oe’ a ae York Me ang 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Halli 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


| BURTON tear 


B Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Saow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ii!. 


—_— EDEN-MUDGE 


Concert 3: aa *, "S. Oratorto 4 
6422 Kenwood yy Phone, Hyde, P 








=0 








CONTRALTO 


wae 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


‘ALLEN = 


004 Laxgview Bice 
R or University Seheo! of Music, Ann Arbor, yi 


bonel# VALERI =: 
cure BENKAM Fianist 


Concerts itals 
Studio: 1299 sien Road, eg Ohio 


GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


























Telephone: Prospect 7461 





Madame Rost- T. Foster 
Contralto Bass-Noble 
Address, 703 Stestins Place, 


Concert Unique ‘Recitals Oratorio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address :! 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

















Mme E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Cgauist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














For Iniormation 
Address. © 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


NEW YORK 








42 West 76th St. 


WALTER SPRY 


Ptane Le > ice Oe 
Address Fine Arts Bldg. 


SKLIGiNsKY 


| For 8 years leading vocal in- 
} structor Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin, Germany, and for the 
past 3 years at the Institute of 
| er ] Musical Art, New York City. 

Studio 212 W. "59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 









Baroness L]TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, $792 Plaza. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 





OPERA 3 CONCERT. ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN socorpanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINE TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. pene Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oe DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
M nt, S ius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N.Y - 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St.,'N. Y. City 


a + 





























TENOR——COMPOSER 


“Two Roses” “ Ah, Love, but « Day” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea fom ® lay” 


Hallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tel. 8570 Bryant 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


ars etry 


Personal Address: . Portiand, aine 
Management ERNEST ue onieen pw beng Hall Bidg., Chicago 
ropelitan 


“HUG 
opere fiouse “fulldog 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera Schoo! 
a Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St... Y. Phone 6427 Bryan 


wsuy, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPSIA, PA. 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWest 90th Street, New York, 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 











Composer Pianist 
inte and aaa 
me 
































Ms Laura £, Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St., 

Repertoire New York City 





WELLS 


Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 











Mme. Antoinette Szumowska 


EMOENT POLISH PIANIST 
no Waa mat 3 ae 











eg 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


CY VERET? en 


the World 











THE JOHN ptaggnl COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 

















~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. estagtisHeo 1867 
| CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most rogressi 
European conservatories, " ss 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Rasegtlonst advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wo 





Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cineinnatl, Ohio 


For catalogue and information_ 
address Miss Berta Baur, Directress. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY fescch.ccis2 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE | WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following t 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, heory—A, Wellig, Arthur Oleg’ Anderson. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- tic Art—Walton Pyre. 


ward Clarke, John T. Read. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Witlhelm Middelschulte. 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 





Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
test piano build a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 

*f a are a problem—tone froduction. Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tune qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 


than any other really great piano of today. 





Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (abte Company 





CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 








MOLLIE BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


: REUTER 





PIANIST 
Management: GERTRUDE 0’HANLON 
6942 So. Park Avenue - Chicago 





i:MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan i Pea, New York 


dia inde SCOTT 


Composer of 


DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building  - o 


Boston 
S. Constantino YQ 
Italian Vocal instractor 
Pietro A. N 
Concert Organist and Composer | 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











EA REBST 





Malshall GO! BB wm 


1312 Ferme ink B Bullinge ~~ Pa. 





A VI RG [IL Vixgit Schoo! ot Music 
K. ra eee eg el 


St. Petersburg, 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 
(Head of the Musical Department of Canadian Musical 
Academy, Toronto) 
Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 
PE mnpnom dy —y Concert Direction M. H. 
m, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















BASSO 
FREDERIC FOSTERS DA TD, 500 
eaadens ew York 
elephone 2023 Bryant 


? YAHR cote 


4o - Concert - Recital and Opera 
mae Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 











Malkin Music School FRANK WOELBER ei!" 


Authorized e ment of the 
DT METHOD 
MANFRED MALKIN, Director 








HERBERT MILLER taritwe 


716 Fine Arts Building 











GOBY EBERH 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
(Near 122d St.) New York City TE DRAMATIC 
pages MARTHA S. s CONTRALTO 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION 
AEOLIAN HALL, Sunday Evening, Feb. 21, 1915, Concert  estiel Ghetelio 


at 8.15 Free tickets sent on application | ,qggress: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
ttsburgh, Pa, 











161 W. 44th ST 


envanr ese = WINTON FISCHERS, Ine. sew vous 


Producers of Acts and Performers for High-grade 
Vaudeviile. (Have put on over 900 acts) 





To ladies and gentlemen with singing voices, desirous of commercialising their talents 
in high-grade vaudeville, we offer our services and unequalled facilities. We arrange 
and lay your act, coach and rehearse you and guarantee to put you on the stage. 
Seven rehearsal rooms, including a complete theatre, music rooms, make-up rooms, etc. 
THE BEST PAID ACT IN VAUDEVILLE TO-DAY IS THE 
SINGING ACT, SINGLE OR DOUBLE, ESPECIALLY LADIES 


Open daily from 10 A. M. till 8 P, M, 














ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall © New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
200 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 











DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1914-1915 in America 
Address 414 West 12ist =! New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


—E SPENCER 


PIANIST 
Kimball Hall <= 3% ~=©6 Chfeago, Ill. 


2ar 





WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saznczr 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
’Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 


wie CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In recitals of his ions and 
famous “Indian a 


Address: Gare of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING C0,, BOSTON 








iTRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
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Concert— Vaudeville Lyceum. 


’ The proverb about the ill wind will have to be revived 
once again for the general upheaval in the musical pro- 
fession caused by this war is giving the musical world of 
America some undreamt of surprises. The result of the 
shock on some of the reactionaries and “highbrows” in 
the managerial as well as artists’ camps of the musical 
world can be explained easily by pointing to the fact that 
any tidal movement that upsets their delicately constructed 
equilibrium will be considered “a menace to the cause.” 
Of course it all depends on what cause is meant. 

It is but six months or so since the war broke out and 
already we find some topnotchers as well as some in the 
rank and file of the concert artists, seeking refuge in this 
neutral land and making a*bee line for the vaudeville 
lyceum, and chautauqua stages. 

Inasmuch as most of these artists consider the change 
“degrading” it can hardly be said that it is the fulfillment 
of their dreams for an artistic career. 

While the sudden invasion was bound to produce un- 
precedented conditions, there is no doubt in the minds of 
most thinking managers that the general stampeding could 
have been avoided to a great extent had an organized 
body of managerial forces been here to deal with a prob- 
lem of such gigantic dimensions. 

But, let us be frank, the concert booking business is 
one of the most shaky branches of any of our American 
business enterprises. 

The word “organization” is as foreign to the concert 
booking business as the perfume of lilacs to Camembert 
cheese. 

Single handed, none of our booking agencies could have 
even dreamed of tackling the problem, Those who had 
the most power would not add more artists to their 
clientele, while those who do not bother with such trifles 
as the ethics of the booking profession accepted all that 
came their way, blessed as they were with ignorance or 
ambition, and lest we forget—the desire for $ $ $ $. 


The Seed of Publicity. 


For any foreign or native artist to expect engagements 
on “short order” is as impossible as for the baker to 
depend for tomorrow’s bread on the flour of the grain 
that was sown but yesterday. 

No matter how great the art of the artist may be in 
the beginning of his American career it is not this but 
his name that is to be considered first. 

The booking agent who is blessed with a degree of 
telephatic suggestion strong enough to wield its power 
over this vast land of ours within a few weeks still re- 
mains the undiscovered eighth wonder. 

The present system of infusing the drawing power into 
a name is slow at its best and not worth the effort when 
rushed. 

With proper organization of managerial forces and the 
enforcement of a more thorough nationwide musical cam- 
paign, much that proves waste of energy, time, money, 
talent and material could be eliminated or made to bring 
good results as in the vaudeville and lyceum business. 
The manager Messiah has not arrived as yet to whip our 
misspent forces into a humanely, harmonious working 
unit. 

Meanwhile the organized branches of the musical book- 
ing business will make the best use of their wonderful 
opportunity. This conversion from concert to vaudeville 
and lyceum is but at its beginning, There are many sur- 
prises in store for those on whom enforced reasoning 
acts much like a dose of snuff. 

There will be scores of good musical artists of highest 
rank transferring their fields of activities in the near 
future. 

After all, ideals are the most ungrateful sort of checks 
to cash at any bank. There is no record to be found of 


any storekeeper or landlord ever accepting ideals and 
prestige instead of dollars and cents. 
Seat of Mischief. 

It is true that there are limitations in booking the best 
artists in concerts in the United States but this does not 
argue by any means that we have reached these limita- 
tions in our efforts and now face the impossible. 

I venture to say that without exception almost every 
thinking manager and artist will agree with me that the 
concert booking business could produce much better re- 
sults if in the matter of system it would take a lesson or 
two from its cousins, the lyceum and vaudeville stages. 

The present season more than any other has helped 
to fill the hitherto existing painful gaps between these 
allied camps, and before this great influx has subsided and 
the vaudeville as well as the lyceum managers have 
availed themselves of this wonderful opportunity to “clean 
house” among their somewhat antiquated and rusty musi- 
cal performers, we shall notice that matters will balance 
themselves in a manner which will bid fair to smooth out 
many a wrinkle from the forehead of our snobs. 

The thorough systems of the vaudeville and lyceum 
circuits can insure an artist a complete tour such as with 
the exception of a half dozen concert attractions no book- 
ing agency could give its clients. The perfected system 
and sounder business bases are not the only handicaps 
our cousins have hindered us with, for either by choice 
or call it by a streak of good fortune, they have the ad- 
vantage of booking their attractions through experienced 
mediums—people whom they have known for many years 
past and whose whims and needs they have studied with 
good results. 
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Not so in the blessed concert field. Here we find a 
situation most unique. You may have booked with Miss 
Crank in Humptyburg and in accomplishing the feat you 
made yourself liable for a Carnegie medal. The following 
season you alight at the dear little place with joy and 
high expectations oozing out of you. It doesn’t last long. 
A bit later you find out that for various reasons and 
others Miss Knocker has been elected President of the 
Music Club. That schedule you’ve made for leaving on 
the next train is not worthy of the waste basket now. 

It’s up to poor Mr. Manager to haul out his record, 
those of his ancestors, his artists’ pedigrees, etc., and con- 
vince the new lady of the sacredness and, lest one forget, 
urgency of his mission. 

That which holds true of the perpetually painful change 
of officers of music clubs also is the case to some extent 
with the private managers. Here we find a much differ- 
ent casus belli. 

Local managers, unlike geniuses, are not born, but made. 


Local Managers in the Making. 

Any person with horse sense, much energy and sticka- 
bility is eligible. If there is a bit of social standing and 
musical knowledge thrown in, in the bargain, so much the 
better. 

The managerial talents are developed either through 
natural selection and application perforce or voluntarily, 
or as in most cases, a New York or Chicago manager 
comes along and starts the novice out on a very slippery 
path 

The length of the newly begotten career depends mostly 
on “who” and “what” he works with. 

Who is the manager? 

What is the talent? 

In compiling statistics of successes and failures we find 
that many a local manager has failed on account of lack 
of support from the man who started him in his new- 
fangled business, or else the talent supplied either was 
overcharged or not up to the “folders.” 

This will suffice in connection with this vast and in- 
teresting topic; it is quite sufficient to show how it comes 
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about that even in the ranks of local managers we find 
so many gaps and new faces as we make the rounds year 
after year. 

This is a handicap the concert artist’s manager is 
greatly inconvenienced by, and as we see not at all times 
is the punishment meted out to him justly. 

Against these uncertainties we have the well-defined 
and practical tours of the lyceum and vaudeville circuits, 
where the buyers are about as permanent as Mr, Jackson 
the crockery buyer, at the X.Y. Dept. Store or Miss Anna- 
belle in the Gown Dept. 

The exodus from concert stage to vaudeville or lyceum 
will be only temporary, for the rush is bound to ease wit 
the return of normal conditions. 


A Lesson Worth While. 


Let us hope that the leading managers in the profession 
will heed the pointing finger of the times and derive 
much good from this lesson. The concert fields of Amer- 
ica can be developed faster and on a more solid founda- 
tion than they have been during the past. There is room 
here for hundreds, nay, thousands of good artists, if only 
the demand will be created as wisely and systematically 
as scores of concerts have succeeded in creating it for 
articles of commerce as well as luxuries and spiritual 
applications that were undreamed of a few years ago. 

Meanwhile the good artists who have joined the lyceum 
and vaudeville ranks will scatter the habit of demanding 
and digesting better music, 

Ingersoll’s words come to my mind, when advising his 
friend Remenyi about entering the vaudeville field (which 
then was by no means of such high artistic standard as 
it is today). He said: “Never worry about degrading 
yourself or your art, for while you'll be on the stage the 
theatre will turn into a Temple of the Muse.” 

Art’s greatest mission is not among the Epicureans but 
among “the people,” and the sooner the men at the busi- 
ness end of the concert enterprise realize that, and shape 
their policies accordingly, the better it will be for art, 
artists and Yours truly, the manager. 

: Nemo. 





Pavlowa in Russian Ballets. 





The Pavlowa Russian Ballet season opened at the Cen- 
tury Opera House, New York, on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 2, introducing an entirely new ballet entitled “Ray- 
monda.” This was given for the first time outside of 
Russia and proved to be one of the most beautiful choro- 
graphic presentations ever seen in this city. 

It exhibited Pavlowa and her company not alone as 
terpsichorean artists but as superb pantomimists. The 
music written for this ballet is full of charm and is thor- 
oughly consistent. The stage setting is also very attractive 
and the costuming gorgeous. 

Of Pavlowa nothing need be said except that she never 
danced with more art than she did on this occasion. She 
has surrounded herself with a number of excellent artists. 

Beside the “Raymonda” ballet, a number of character 
as well as national dances were also represented. 

Despite one of the most inclement evenings of the win- 
ter a large audience was present, which sat in rapt atten- 
tion throughout. 





New York Symphony Concert. 





Harold Bauer played the Brahms concerto in D minor 
for piano and orchestra, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday after- 
noon, Feburary 4. It was a dignified and authoritative 
reading of the work and met with the approval of the 
audience. 

The Brahms symphony, No. 1, in C minor, was the 
other number of this Brahms program, the first in a series 
of five “Master Composer Concerts” to be given by the 
Symphony Society of New York. Is not, however, every 
concert which presents the classics, a “Master Composers’ ” 
concert? 

The performance of the symphony had been prepared 
well and showed technical excellence and careful observ- 
ance of traditions. No special “reading” was attempted. 
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Laura Maverick’s New York Recital. 


Laura Maverick, mezzo-contralto, gave her New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday evening, February 
3, her program consisting of works by modern and ultra- 
modern composers of the French and German schools and 
a group of songs by American writers. 





November sentiment was well suggested in the open- 
ing number which was Tremisot’s “Novembre.” The 
other numbers in this French group were “Romance” 
(Debussy), “Serenade d’Arlequin” (Massenet), “L’Ena- 
mouree” (R. Hahn) and “Pour la Chanter’ (Gounod), 
all of which were well sung and equally well received. 


[he singer’s familiarity with the French was shown by 
especially good diction. 


“Du bist die Ruh” (Schubert) initiated the German 
group, which was followed by Brahms’ “Sapphische 
Ode,” both of which in excellent legato, warm depth of 
tone, good phrasing and diction, seemed to indicate that 


the German songs brought out perhaps better than the 
French the particularly rich quality of Mme. Maverick’s 
low tones, and suited especially her style of singing. 

Der Schmied” (Brahms), “Es blinkt der Thau” (Rulin- 
stein), “Im Herbst” (Franz), “Verborgenheit” and “Der 
Gartner (Wolf) and Schénberg’s “Hochzeitslied” were 
each given intelligent interpretation. Indeed, her rendering 
f “Der Gartner” pleased the audience to such an extent 
that a repetition was demanded. 

John Alden Carpenter’s “When I Bring to You Colour’d 
Toys” and his “The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes” 
gave the audience particular pleasure and the latter was 
repeated. “Rosies,’ an Irish song in manuscript, and 
‘’Tis All That I Can Say,” by Carl Hahn, were received 
with emphasis and the audience would have liked to hear 
both again. The latter only was repeated, however. 
(Mme. Maverick is in private life Mrs. Carl Hahn.) 
“Night and the Curtains Drawn” (Ferrata) and Fay Fos- 
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ter’s “Call of the Trail” (in manuscript), the composer 
at the piano, completed the program. 

Of Carl Hahn’s excellent accompaniments, particular 
mention is made in another column of this issue. 

A friendly and fashionable audience accorded Mme. 
Maverick a warm reception, and followed her moods with 
understanding and enthusiastic applause. Among the box- 
holders was Annie Wilson Howe, sister of President 
Wilson, 

Mme. Maverick holds a distinct place in the musical 
life of the Metropolis and her appearance at recitals and 
musicales is looked forward to with much interest by 
her many admirers. 

Before coming to New York some three or four years 
ago, Mme. Maverick was well known throughout the 
South, where her charming personality made her a general 
favorite and where her. services in concert were much in 
demand; especially was this true of Texas, her native 
State, where her family is well known. This popularity 
has continued and she has made a number of successful 
tours since taking up her residence in New York. 





Mark Hambourg’s Pianism. 

It was a tremendously interested audience which filled 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, February 2, to hear 
Mark Hambourg give his first New York recital in six 
years, and among the listeners and applauders were no- 
ticed Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, Alexander Lam- 
bert and a host of other keyboard exponents. 

Many reviewers find it customary to mention at every 
reappearance here of a European pianist that he has broad- 
ened in his art since his previous New York visit, and, be- 
cause of the frequent repetition of that commentator’s 
phrase, it has lost much of its meaning and force. In the 
case of Mark Hambourg, however, it is necessary again to 
employ the good old term, especially as it is peculiarly ap- 
plicable in this instance. Formerly Hambourg was con- 
ceded universally to be a technical genius, but many con- 
noisseurs denied him the right to be considered a player 
who stirred the emotions or otherwise warmed the cockles 
of the heart. All that is changed now. Hambourg has 
become a mature artist, one who masters the mechanics of 
his instrument to an even more extraordinary degree than 
of yore, but who has developed also the inner fire, the 
dramatic intensity and the fertile interpretative imagina- 
tion which he lacked at the time when the way of the mere 
virtuoso seemed to him to be the most alluring. Youth 
must have its fling on the keyboard as well as in every- 
thing else. 

Hambourg made it apparent at once in the Bach-Liszt 
organ prelude and fugue in A minor that his musicianship 
now must be reckoned as thoroughly ripe, for he voiced 
and phrased the work in unequivocally masterful fashion. 
The reading breathed devotion, authority and classical un- 
derstanding. The thunderous finale as played by the Rus- 
sian artist revealed him to be an adept in climaxing. The 
same skill in that regard informed the big moments of 
Schumann’s C major fantasia, which Hambourg limned 
with powerful strokes and yet softened with true poetical 
touches in the episodes where they were in place. All the 
elegiac fancy of Schumann as well as his fervid bursts of 
feeling were in grateful evidence throughout the Ham- 
bourg production. 

Passion raged through the pages of the first movement 
of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, which Hambourg ren- 
dered with overpowering ardor. The scherzo had light- 
ning speed and a certain saturnine humor which inter- 
preters usually overlook in the piece. The slow section of 
the scherzo and the funeral march showed the Hambourg 
fingers of stecl suddenly dipped into honey and clinging to 
the keys instead of charging them. The shadowy finale, 
taken at a fabulous tempo, had all the requisite ghostliness 
and gossamer mystery. 

Two Chopin etudes (of which the study on black keys 
was redemanded) and that composer’s E major nocturne 
and “Andante spianato et Polonaise” formed the balance 
of the Chopin group, and were performed with exquisite 
technical clarity, limpid touch, unusually voluminous tone 
and fine interpretative skill. 

Hambourg’s own “Suite Exotique” is full of color, mel- 
ody and characteristic rhythm. The “Furiante,” a bra- 
vura exploit, won veritable salvos of applause. Cyril 

Scott’s “Lotus Land” and a Debussy suite were the windup 
numbers, and following them came the acclaim of the 
listeners and the long line of encores which New York 
audiences always demand from their particular favorites. 

Mark Hambourg’s place with the foremost pianists of 
his day is secure after his performances of last week. 
Those who like piano playing that smacks of red blood 
rather than of midnight oil should not miss the further 
concerts of this essentially human player. 


Fabbrini in Dubuque. 
The piano recital by Fabbrini drew a full house at the Dubuque 
Academy of Music. The young pianist has made many friends in 
Dubuque and is constantly adding new ones to his list. _Fabbrini 








has developed into an artist of the first rank. Original in his inter- 
pretation, possessed of fine temperament and of a practical nature, 
he infuses his work with great charm. His tendency is toward the 
romantic school. His Chopin playing is beyond reproach; his tem- 
perament is one that is wholly in accord with the works of the great 
Polish composer, and he never fails to fill his audience with enthu- 
siasm over the wonderful manner in which he presents the same. 
Equally capable of the most delicate tints and great climaxes, his 
readings of Debussy and Liszt are replete with interest. His technic 
is almost uncanny and he can make his messages understood. Brahms 
and Beethoven also found a place upon the program and it was here 
that he proved the versatility of his art. It would be an injustice 
not to emphasize the excellence of his reading of the Beethoven 
sonata, op, 31, in D minor. This deep and thoughtful work pre- 
sents problems upon the skillful solution of which depends the suc- 
cess of the work. Signor Fabbrini solved the same by entering fully 
into the mysteries of this noble ition.—-The Dubuque Times. 
(Advertisement. ) 


Gilberte Entertained in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hallett Gilberté received many courtesies 
while in Chicago recently. On their arrival, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 17, James G. MacDermid, a brother composer, and 
his wife, Sibyl Sammis, soprano, gave a delightful dinner 
and musicale in their honor, at which Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
berté were introduced to many of Chicago’s leading mu- 
sicians. During the afternoon Mrs. MacDermid sang Gil- 
berté’s “Two Roses” and “Ah, Love, but a Day” most ar- 
tistically. “Mrs. MacDermid has used “Ah, Love but a 
Day” on over 200 programs and is still singing it on her 
tour to the Pacific Coast at the present time. 

The Gilbertés were also entertained by Theodore Stur- 
kow Ryder, who gave a delightful musicale, and during the 
evening Elsa Harthan-Arendt, the Russian prima donna, 
sang a group of Gilberté’s songs in his honor. It may 
also be mentioned that the Chicago branch house of Carl 
Fischer, the New York publishers who have brought out 
Mr. Gilberté’s songs, dressed an entire window with his 
songs and autographed photographs of many of the lead- 
ing operatic and concert singers, who are featuring Gil- 
berté songs on their programs. Mr. and Mrs. Gilberté 
are at the present writing in St. Louis, Mo., where they 
are being feted by the musical profession. 











Mrs. King-Clark with Arion Society. 

Mrs. Frank King-Clark was the soloist at the second 
concert of the, Arion Society, New York, on Sunday even- 
ing, January 31. Her success is told in the following trans- 
lation of a notice that appeared in the New York Deutsches 
Journal of February 1: 

The soloist was the excellent singer, Mme. King-Clark, who again 
proved herself to be a Lieder singer of very exceptional brilliancy. 
She sang eight Lieder, each of which was rendered in most perfect 
manner. The audience applauded tr dously and d ded sev- 
eral encores. 

Among the forthcoming engagements of Mrs. King- 
Clark in February are a number of appearances in various 
schools including Vassar College, Briarcliff School and a 
special Canadian engagement in Montreal. 
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EATING FOR VOICE. 


Its Advantages to the Singer. 
By Stewart W. Turts, M.D. 





[Synopsis of previous articles. The new science de- 
fined. It must be adapted to individual characteristics and 
requirements. There is a certain proportion, combination 
and selection of food whereby every detail of diet can be 
utilized and directed to produce vocal excellence, security 
and uniformity, without interfering with epicurean tastes.] 

“Eating for voice” is as much an art as the art of sing- 
ing, and is fundamental in producing superlative results 
in song. Having applied its principles the singer can come 
with complete assurance of success to his performance, 
because he has mastered an art which enables him to com- 
mand unifority in the action of his larynx. He will ex- 
perience a most gratifying improvement in ease of pro- 
duction, and acquire a larger tone of improved quality. 
This often occurs in a few weeks, and is so evident by 
contrast that he seems to discover a new voice. These re- 
sults immeasurably increase faith in the stability and de- 
pendability of the voice, the psychic effect of which gives 
free range to emotion and dramatic action, thus fulfilling 
the first principle of artistic singing which is the removal 
of all restraint. 

The singer more than.one in any other profession needs 
the highest constant efficiency for his success. In other 
words, he must never fail, consequently his greatest fear 
is being in bad voice for his performance. “Eating for 
voice” rescues him from possible failure by enabling him 
to produce dependable results from his larynx, of which 
he can and should feel the same sense of command as he 
has in the use of his hands. 

In order to emphasize these facts it is necessary to think 
of the very small percentage of singers whose careers ex- 
tend to more than from five to ten years, and the large per- 
centage of these who do not keep their voices fresh and 
strong for more than three years of public work. In addi- 
tion to this many_ promising young voices do not last 
through three years of training. 

Many of our best artists have given positive testimony 
to the importance of the relation of food to voice, from 
whom the following may be aptly quoted: 

“If a man cares more for the pleasures of his stomach 
than for his voice he will never make a great singer.”— 
Corolo and Daniel. 

“T am careful never to indulge to excess in the pleasures 
of the table, for the condition of our alimentary apparatus 
and that of our vocal cords is very closely related, and 
the unhealthy state of the one reacts upon the other.”— 
Caruso. 

“This matter of being in bad voice is oftener than not 
a matter of digestion, not of the voice at all. 

Many of the singers’ throat troubles arise from an un- 
healthy conditicn of the stomach, caused by excesses in 
eating and drinking.”—David Bispham. 

The lack of a scientific knowledge of how to “eat for 
voice” causes most artists to vary so much in their public 
performances. It can truthfully be said that the work of 
singers in their performances is more characterized by 
irregularity than by uniformity. 

Certain errors in the diet of the singer cause tightness of 
production and its accompanying throat stiffness. When 
frequently repeated they become well established habits, 
and after a while the singer acts upon them automatically. 
This constitutes one of the strongest reasons why a singer 
should possess a positive knowledge of the relation of food 
to vocal results, and why he should be in the same nutri- 
tional condition every time he sings. Marked variations 
from this standard not only handicap voice production, 
but what is often worse, affect the ear, causing him to sing 
out of tune, although his musicianship may be unques- 
tioned. 

Such fundamental errors explain to a large degree the 
reason for such statements as this which occur in “The 
Art of the Singer,” by W. J. Henderson: “It is plain to 
every careful observer that the race of beautiful singers 
is diminishing with every year. Meanwhile our 
ears are becoming vitiated and many of us are compla- 
cently listening to the worst sort of singing out of tune.” 

The difference between a Stradivarius and a mediocre 
violin is very subtle. Every factor in their mechanical 
construction may appear to be the same, and yet when they 
are played upon by the same artist the difference in the 
quality of tone is most obvious. Now the vocal instru- 
ment may present exactly the same appearance at all times 
of the day, even to the most expert examiner, yet at one 
time the voice is mediocre, and in a few hours the same 
voice may be superlatively good. Taking it for granted 
that the technic of the singer is uniform and corréct, upon 
what does this immense difference in quality depend? 
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STEWART W. TUFTS, M.D. 


The science of “eating for voice” reveals the fact that it 
is purely a question of food and nutrition. 

The art of “eating for voice” develops the full potential 
of all the qualities of the larynx. The singer feels this so 


positively that he is able to obtain a clearer understanding 
of minor difficulties and errors in technic, which would be 
impossible without an exact knowledge of the variation in 
vocal results related to food. This advantage gives him a 
new sense of security, and its educative effect is such as 
to inspire him to renewed efforts in perfecting his voice. 

An exact science of voice is rapidly approaching ma- 
turity, which, added to a scientific knowledge of the rela- 
tion of food to vocal results, will restore to the world a 
host of master singers. 

{Copyright, 1915, by Stewart W. Tufts, M.D.] 





Four Songs by Frank La Forge. 





G. Schirmer recently has published four new art songs 
by that sterling musician and distinguished American com- 
poser, Frank La Forge. There are called: “The Lovely 
Rose,” “I Came With a Song,” “In Pride of May,” “When 
Your Dear Hands.” If they had been published with the 
name of Grieg, Debussy or Rachmaninoff, for example, on 
the title pages, the general public would certainly find 
nothing in these songs that was unworthy of those highly 
esteemed composers. But in the case of a comparatively 
young American composer it is necessary to tell the public 
that these songs are as well written as any songs could be, 
and that they are filled with fine feeling, very modern har- 
monies, and passionate melodic phrases for the singer. 
These songs belong on the recital programs of artists. 
They are worthy of a place on any program. One of 
their most conspicuous good qualities is that each song is 
written with an admirable unit of style throughout. 

They are by no means difficult, so far as the mere notes 
are concerned, though their artistic interpretation gives 
the performers great scope. They are published both for 
high and low voice. 





Miller-Hamlin Program. 





On the occasion of the joint recital by Christine Miller, 
contralto, and George Hamlin, tenor, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Tuesday afternoon, February 16, duets by Schubert, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns and Robert Kahn will be sung. In 
addition there will be songs by Richard Strauss, Schu- 
mann, Mahler and Hugo Wolf, and Miss Miller and Mr. 
Hamlin will each sing an English group. 














at Concerts 


OLGA SAMAROFF Wins Pro- 


nounced Success with Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor Concerto 


Symphony Orchestra 
in Chicago. 


of Chicago 








REN TR IE mE 
Chicago Examiner. thoves’s exseting composition 
, e pianist displayed courage 

BI Cig lay mr all rae as well as enterprise, for it 
tra, of Beethoven... We a8. long been a settled con- 
could : mg Mt oR. . viction =" one”, connois- 
A “ art seurs that while a woman 

enn nye elim ~ this might be able to negotiate a 
modern and qiveneed ra tt re ment of a — by 
: endelssohn, or Schumann, 
did a century ago, but we  o- Grieg, or Chopin, and ac- 





with breadth of tome neces- takes rank among the fore- 
sarily must be able to per- most pianists of America. 
form a concerto by Bee Her passage work was clean 
thoven so that the populace and firm, with the refine- 
ceases its cries for an intel- ment of phrasing that clothes 
lectual male. Mme. Samar-_ classic musical forms as with 
off, however, delivered her- ancient beflowered garments. 
self of a reading of the E {[t never struck hard bril 
flat concerto for piano that liance and never softened 
was more convincing in its into interpretation of a 





had in Olga Samaroff a much 
more pleasant personality for 
the performance of the solo 
part yesterday. 

Mme. Samaroff has broad- 
ened in her art. There is 
much more tonal massiveness 
and more breadth in her ren- 
dition and interpretation than 
formerly, while she retains 
the poetic and “ewige weib- 
liche” in the more subdued 
parts of the concerto. 

She gave a really great 
performance of the piano part 
of the concerto. 





Chicago Herald. 


Mme. Samaroff is a_per- 
former of more than ordinary 
skill. In electing to present 
an interpretation of Bee- 


complish with it results as ad- 
mirable as those which could 
be accomplished by a _ col- 
league of the other sex, there 
can be no doubt whatever 
that to a pianist who wears 
petticoats the ‘‘Emperor” con- 
certo is a sealed book. 


Now Mme. Samaroff is not 
a performer of the pretty- 
pretty school. Her playing, 
if it is not to be classified 
as belonging to -the grand 
style, is oF distinguished 
for a certain largeness of ut- 
terance that puts it into a 
class apart from the playing 
of many women who handle 
the compositions of the mas- 
ters with white kid gloves 
and who sprinkle them with 
heliotrope. It does not fol- 
low, of course, that a woman 
who is able to play the piano 


strength and in its under- 
standing of the requirements 
of the music than many a 
virtuoso who wears trousers 
and not petticoats. 





Chicago Daily Tribune. 

It would be easy—with- 
out serious damage to con- 
science—to declare Mme. 
Samaroff a_ superb pianist 
and an artist of the first 
order. Bach’s suite in 
major and the concerto made 
the first half of the after- 
noon the most enjoyable for 
several weeks. 





Chicago Daily News. 
Olga Samaroff’s return 

strengthened the opinion 

held in this city that she 





thought that music did not 
conceal. This softness Mme. 
Samaroff saved for the lyric 
interludes of the first move- 
ment and for the solemn 
tones of the adagio. 





Chicago Evening Post. 
She has a_ surprising 
amount of power in her tone 
which enables her to give the 
broad passages with brillian- 
cy, yet without any feeling 
that she is going ond her 
natural strength and forcing 
the tone of the instrument. 
The lighter running passages 
in particular were beautifully 
clean and of lovely quality. 
Her conception is musicianly, 
with deep appreciation of the 
meaning of the music. 


Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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THE FAMOUS 


VIOLONCELLIST 


NOW IN 
AMERICA 

















KATHLEEN 


UWARD 


Leading Contralto 


Century Opera 


Royal Opera of Cov- 
ent Garden 


Royal Opera of 
Darmstadt 





ORTRUD IN “LOHENGRIN.” 


“Kathleen Howard repeated her triumph as 
Ortrud."—New York American. 











Hornberger Works Performed. 


Inclement weather did not dampen the ardor of those 
who braved the storm to attend the chamber concert of 
the Tonkiinstler Society, February 2, at Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn. 

The first number. was a string quartet, op. 58, A minor, 
by G. O. Hornberger, played by Ruth Taylor, first violin; 
John C. Berger, second violin; August Schmidt, viola; 
and G, O. Hornberger, the composer, cello. It is well to 
make more than passing mention of this beautiful 
composition. It is musicianly, replete with delightful 
themes, rich contrasting harmonies and strong forceful 
climaxes. The first movement pictures a reverie. Quietly 
the concerted tone strikes the listening ear, interspersed 
with incidental cello and violin solos. Then the 
violin gives forth a delightful theme, and the cello 
joins in vibrant tones, followed by a duo of viola and 
cello. The viola then sounds forth a monotone pas- 
sage as a prelude to the ensemble of the four parts, the 
violin and cello conveying the theme. The cello then takes 
up this thought, followed by concerted harmonies. 

The adagio opened with the mellow tones of the 
viola, accompanied by the violins. The cello replied in 
strong vigorous contrasting tones and the violins came in 
with measured accompaniment in thirds, The viola sang 
forth a beautiful cantabile refrain, followed by the con- 
certed parts, and the cello concluded with dramati- 
forceful pleadings. The minuet was unique and original. 
It was decidedly dignified and stately. The characteristi: 
feature was the measured beating with the bone on the 
cello and the quaint account of the violins. It was 
delightful; one could imagine the dancers ae through 
the figures of the dance. 

The final movement was decidedly vivacious and con- 
trasting in its effect. It started with a strong forceful 
theme, progressing to a thrilling climax, the first violin 
having a most stirring theme. It was like a duo of so- 
prano and contralto, closing with a most beautiful con- 
certed legato theme. All rendered their parts artistically, 
with fine expression and excellent technic. Mr, Horn- 
berger seemed to have the whole performance pictured 
in his mind, and conducted through artistic playing and 
studied watchfulness. 

Rose M. Schnabel sang “Erda’s Warnung an. Wotan,” 
and Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” but her particular suc- 
cess was the rendition of “A Cycle of Life” by Ronald. 
“T Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cadman) was her encore. 

August Arnold played with forceful technical effect the 
polonaise, op. 22, Chopin, which brought forth spontaneous 
applause. He responded with the delightful barcarolle 
“Dans ma barque,” Bascowitz, dedicated to Franz Liszt. 

The program ended with another composition by G. O. 
Hornberger, not as pretentious as the first. It was a 
trio for clarinet, cello and piano, op. 94, played by H. 
Christman, Mr. Hornberger and Henry Kock-Deck re- 
spectively. It is of the Italian aria style. The clarinet 
and cello sounded the solos with fine effect, sending forth 
their most beautiful tones, full of expression and pathos. 








Hambourg Conservatory Activities. 


The Hambourg Conservatory in Toronto, Ont., has had 
a most interesting and busy term. Three “demonstration 
recitals” were given, when more than two score of tal- 
ented pupils took part, many of them showing exceptional 
promise, acording to press reports. The first recital pre- 
sented children from the ages of seven to eleven. The 
second program was presented by intermediate pupils, and 
the third was devoted to the artist pupils’ class. Accounts 
agree that these three recitals gave a full illustration of 
the work done at this progressive school and rivaled the 
high standard of teaching usually obtained at the famous 
musical schools on the Continent. 

The Hambourg Concert Society also has just completed 
its fourth season, the three concerts and rehearsals draw- 
ing full houses and resulting in enthusiastic approval. The 
public and press were unanimous in their praise, which 
has encouraged the Messrs. Hambourg to announce two 
extra concerts in Massey Hall. 

It is also interesting to note a valuable addition to the 
vocal faculty in Signor Carboni, who was secured from 
Paris to join the Hambourg Conservatory staff. Signor 
Carboni is a well known master abroad and many cele- 
brated singers now before the public have been with him, 
notably d’Alvarez, Leon Lafitte, Edmund Burke, Clément 
and many others. 








Two Stevenson Pupils Appear. 


Frieda Roberts, who sang so delightfully Brahms’ 
“Standchen” in the second act of “The Cure,” presented by 
the senior class of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, at the Empire Theatre, New York, January 28, is a 
vocal pupil of Anne Stevenson. 

: Henrietta Hurwitt, the young Brooklyn soprano, is fill- 
ing many engagements. On January 21 she gave an inter- 
esting program for Gascoine Council, Royal Arcanum, at 





Sonia Hall, and February 7 she will appear in concert for 
the benefit of the Brownsville Institute. Helen Meseritz, 
coloratura soprano, gave a very delightful program at a 
Hotel Plaza musicale, Sunday evening, January 31. Charles 
Derickson, tenor, is singing with Winthrop Ames’ produc- 
tion of “Children of Earth.” 


Mrs. Peocock in Detroit. 

Eleanor Hazzard Peocock has been winning much praise 
from the press of late, as the following notices from De- 
troit papers show: 

Mrs, Peocock’s fine interpretative ability was given ample play 
in the numbers rendered. She understands well how to make a 
program that is not only delightfully pleasing in itself, but which 
gives scope for her own particular talent. The program included 
a group of German Lieder, comprising selections of Schumann, 
Brahms, Wolf, Schmidt, Liszt and Humperdinck, a group of folk- 
songs from the French, English and German; and a miscellaneous 
group made up of some of Mrs, Peocock’s successes in children’s 
songs and such admirable selections as Puccini’s “One Fine Day” 
and Whitney Coombs’ “The Welsh Harp.” 

Mrs. Peocock’s singing is always characterized by intelligence. 
She has a splendid sense of proportion in procuring delicate effects. 
Moreover her linguistic versatility and her knowledge of her art 
make her renditions strong and forceful. Last night she prefaced 
her songs with either explanatory notes or translations, which added 
much to the full comprehension and enjoyment of the selections. 
That she has firmly established herself in the high regard of the 
musical public here was attested to in the enthusiasm with which 
she was welcomed on this occasion of her first appearance this 
season and in the warmth of applause and the beauty of the floral 
offerings preserted her.—Detroit News, January 27, 1915. 








Eleanor Hazard Peocock, soprano, charmed a large audience in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Tuesday evening, with a bril- 
liant rendition of an unhackneyed program of arias and songs. 
Mrs. Peocock’s singing of “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s ‘‘Mad- 
ame Butterfly,” was so enthusiastically received that she was com- 
pelled to repeat it. A group of children’s songs was delightfully 
given and brought great applause from the audience.—Detroit 
limes, January 27, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


Sterner Institution Concerts. 


Saturday afternoon, January 30, the New York School 
of Music and Arts, 56-58 West Ninety-seventh street, gave 
its 389th pupils’ concert at the Country Life Permanent 
Exposition, Grand Central Terminal. 

The program opened with a trio for violin, clarinet and 
piano well rendered by Edward Stallings, Harry Lynch and 
Eleanor Lois Fields. Ramee Rivas sang the “Indian Bell 
Song,” from “Lakme,” beautifully. Her staccato singing 
especially was very beautiful and brilliant. Florence Brusche 
sang well “Red, Red Rose,” by Cottenet. Louis Ferraro 
played the “Air Varie,” by Dancla, in a way that would have 
done credit to an older violinist. Emma Hamilton sang Hal- 
let Gilberté’s “Ah! Love, But a Day,” with gorgeous tone 
production, taking the high D at the end with clear, ringing _ 
tone. Eleanor Lois Fields played the ballade in G minor by 
Chopin exquisitely. Marguerite Zacharias sang “Allah,” by 
Chadwick, and “The Slumber Boat,” by Gaynor, very well, 
having made marked progress since her last appearance. 
The concert ended with a duet from “Madame Butterfly,” 
well rendered by Ramee Rivas and Frederick Maroc; and 
Helen Wolverton, as usual, played fine accompaniments for 
the singers. Further concerts in this series will be given 
the coming Saturdays, February 13 and February 27, at 3 
o'clock. 








Lesley Martin’s Operatic Pupils. 


Lesley Martin, the well known vocal authority, whose 
studio is in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New 
York, reports the addition to his class since the holidays 
of many remarkable voices. These are invariably profes- 
sionals, engaged in the light opera career. Some of these 
young artists will be heard later. 

“Any one could sing to such an accompaniment as Les- 
ley Martin plays,” said an observant listener who was priv- 
ileged to attend one of the Martin lessons. It is true that 
Mr. Martin plays with splendid swing, accuracy and style, 
all of which aid the singer immensely, Of the many studios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, the Martin studio is one 
of the very busiest. 


“Holy City” Sung by Upper Montclair Choir. 


On Sunday night, January 30, in the Christian Union 
Congregational Church of Upper Montclair, N. J., Gaul’s 
“Holy City” was sung by the choir, under the direction of 
Annola Florence Wright, with Miss Coale at the organ 
and Ruth Peal at the piano. The choir had the assist- 
ance of Irma Seibert, harpist, and Arthur Peal, violinist. 
From 7:30 until 8:00 Miss Coale gave an organ recital. 


Miserendino Violin Recital February 14. 


Illuminato Miserendino, the Italian-American violinist, 
who has been studying in Europe for some years past, an- 
nounces a recital at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Sun- 
day, February 14, at three o’clock. On the program are 
works by Pugnani, Bach, Tartini, Tschaikowsky, Beetho- 
ven and Sarasate. 
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Columbia University Chorus. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, was fairly well filled in spite 
of the wind and sleet on Tuesday evening, February 2, 
when the Columbia University Chorus gave one of the 
concerts of its fifth season. 

The performers were, first, the chorus, which did most 
of the work; second, Clarence Whitehill, who sang in one 
of the choral works and a solo; third, Mildred Potter, who 
sang the solos of one of the choral works; fourth, Samuel 
Quincy, who presided at the organ; fifth, Prof. Walter 
Henry Hall, who conducted the chorus and the orchestra. 

The orchestra had a great deal of work to do in the 
accompaniments of both choral works, in the baritone solo, 
and in the Rachmaninoff prelude. But no mention of the 
orchestra was made among the performers. 

The prelude in C sharp minor by Rachmaninoff, with 
which the concert began, is the famous piano prelude or- 
chestrated by the London conductor, Sir Henry Wood. It 
was full, sonorous and impressive; but a great pianist 
can make it equally effective. 

A very modern, picturesque, restless and difficult setting 
of Walt Whitman’s “Mystic Trumpeter,” by the Irish com- 
poser, Hamilton Harty, of London, thoroughly tested the 
powérs of the chorus. The composer has not spared his 
singers, and it is a wonder that there were so few evi- 
dences of hesitancy in attack on the part of the singers, 
seeing that so many of the entrances are more instrumen- 
tal than vocal and require the singers to take tones and in- 
tervals independently of the orchestral accompaniment. It 
is difficult to follow the composer’s everchanging and rest- 
less harmonies, and the melodic line is by no’ means to be 
discerned by the unaided ear on the first hearing. The 
work appears to be earnest and free from the common- 
place. It may eventually take its place among standard 
popular choral works, though its difficulties will stand in 
its way. 

This work, and Sir Edward Elgar’s “Music Makers,” 
which filled the second half of the program, both suffer 
from the same musical defect; that is, they are not satis- 
fying as music pure and simple apart from the words. 

A listener who will sit with his eyes on the book of 
words and put his attention on the meaning of the poem 
may find that the music is good enough for the secondary 
role of heightening the expression of the words. But if 
one listens to the music in the same way that a symphony 
is followed, the listener will get a vague impression of 
broken phrases, endless processions of chords, interminable 
chances of rhythm, and will receive no definite message, 
such as a balanced symphonic movement, with its devel- 
oped and repeated themes, gives. 

Without a doubt the entire lack of impression made by 
these works was due to the fact that not a syllable of 
the words was heard. The music was not explained, and 
its lack of form and thematic development prevented it 
from being self explanatory. 

Elgar’s work, however, is more melodious on the first 
hearing than Harty’s is, though both are the artistic pro- 
ductions of good musicians. Now and then the Elgar 
work sounded like three or four chromatic scales mov- 
ing in different ways regardless of resulting discords. But 
in general there was plenty of a rather dry melody, treated 
effectively. 

The work of the chorus was arduous and deserving of 
much praise. 

Clarence Whitehill sang the intensely emotional and for- 
cible solos of the “Mystic Trumpeter” with authority. He 
was loudly and justly applauded for his work with the 
chorus and for his delightful interpretation of the air from 
Bizet’s opera, “La jolie fille de Perth.” 

Mildred Potter had fine scope for her great range of 
voice and for the mellow and full low tones, as well as the 
brilliant and resonant upper tones, in Elgar’s “Music 
Makers.” Her singing was one of the most enjoyable 
features of the concert. 

Professor Hall was as alert and energetic with the baton 
as ever. To his training was due the proficiency of the 
choristers in their difficult task. 








Florence Austin Follows Urso. 


Florence Austin was the violin soloist at the concert in 
Norwich, N. Y., in the Monday Evening Musical Club 
course, February 1, appearing in the same auditorium 
where Camilla Urso played thirty-five years ago. This is 
the club which is doing so much for music in the beau- 
tiful Chenango Valley, bringing to Norwich the best artists. 
Miss Austin evidently made a great hit, inasmuch as most 
of the notice of the concert, printed next day in the Nor- 
wich Daily Sun, is devoted to her playing and personality. 
Katheryne A. Lee is president of the club, and she col- 
laborated with Mrs. Reed, another officer, to give Miss 
Austin a sleigh ride over the picturesque hills and down 
the valley over the smooth State roads. 

The entire affair was noteworthy, all concerned enjoy- 
ing their experience greatly. Quoting from the Sun: 

“Miss Austin’s work on her violin was especially fine 





and her rendition of a number of difficult selections was 
most excellent. . 

“Florence Austin, ‘America’s violinist,’ has been right- 
ly given this title, for one hears of her splendid play- 
ing constantly. She draws a big, warm tone from her vio- 
lin, and plays with superb dash and spirit. The extract 
from Wieniawski’s ‘concerto’ was beautiful in its expres- 
sion and feeling, showing capacity for interpreting real hu- 
man feeling, hopes and aspirations. Some short pieces by 
modern American composers (dedicated to her) showed 
her ability to fling off technical ‘fireworks’ with ease, fair- 
ly dazzling the audience with a display of double stopping, 
spiccato and other varieties of the violin virtuoso’s art. 
She was recalled several times, and immensely pleased the 
large audience, which also admired her handsome person- 
ality and friendly attitude toward them.” x 





Helen Stanley Panegyrized. 


It is rather unusual for a newspaper to comment on a 
singer editorially, but the following editorial regarding 
Helen Stanley appeared in the Houston Chronicle, January 
24, 1915: 


It was Robert Louis Stevenson who said, It behooveth us to cher- 
ish memory where we have had delight. Therefore, if the Woman's 
Choral Club, in presenting Helen Stanley to us, should stop now and 
fold its hands, it would leave a memory that neither time nor cir- 
cumstance can efface. 

I have always had a respect for the judgment of the public at 
large. Though many of its members may profess to know little and 





HELEN STANLEY AS LOUISE. 


care less for good music, its intuitions are often correct. So it 
seemed to me the other evening that the audience, to a man, felt 
the presence of great art before Miss Stanley had finished her first 
number. One of the characteristics of great art, which distinguishes 
it from mediocrity, is that though we may be unable to analyze or 
explain it, it strikes home to us with the sheer force of its great- 
ness. Miss Stanley appears to have all the elements of a great 
singer. She has dramatic intelligence, poetic instinct and a beau- 
tiful voice, so skilled that her singing has become a skill of the soul 
rather than a dexterity of the throat. By the magic of her art 
she translates the language of an alien tongue into a speech as 
familiar to us as our own. We do not need.to understand the 
words, for her voice so colors the tone that she brings out in song 
the very spirit of that beauty which is enshrined in the heart of all 
great poetry. I do not know when I have heard a program that was 
so cumulative in its effect upon the audience. One felt, of course, 
from the first, that she was a great artist; but this feeling grew 
until the climacteric period was reached in the aria~from “Madame 
Butterfly,” In this, the dramatic intensity of her nature, the opu- 
lent splendor of tone, touched every one with a resistless appeal. The 
tragic eloquence of this story of the little Japanese maid, struck the 
audience with an arresting power, a stronger appeal, in her interpre- 
tation of it, than I have heard by any other singer. To effect this 
on the concert stage, void of operatic environment or the descriptive 
orchestral setting, was a triumph of art few singers achieve. Under 
the spell of such singing as this, I wondered if the audience did not 
feel the truth of those words of Longfellow— 

God sent his singers upon the earth 

With songs of gladness and of mirth, 

That they might touch the hearts of men 

And lead them back to heaven again. 





A Pianist, Not a Violinist. 





Inadvertently Victor Anissimoff, the Russian pianist, is 
referred to as a violinist in a photograph caption appearing 
in last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter. The correc- 


tion is gladly made. 


Clark’s Interesting Views. 


In a recent interview Charles W. Clark, the baritone, 
said: “The small town audience cannot be deceived, and 
the artist who thinks it can is the one who is fooled. 
Some of my most appreciative audiences have been of 
the smaller towns. There is always at least one person 
in the audience who knows just about as much of music 
as the artist himself, and if one person is dissatisfied the 
recital cannot be called a success; and what one person 
may say cannot possibly do any good to the artist. If 
the artist follows the idea of working for the sake of the 
work itself he cannot have a mistaken attitude toward his 
audience. 

“If a thing in music is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well. I believe that the American as a composer is 
rapidly coming into his own. It seems to me that if the 
principle of enunciation in song is thoroughly understood 
it will be as easy to sing in English as any other tongue. 
American singers of promise go abroad too soon for their 
own good. They should learn to sing their own language 
first, and that should be the case with every singer, what- 
ever his native tongue may be.” 
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Voice Culture 
Italian Methed 





LILLIAN | 


SHERWOOD ov NEWKIR 


Special attention to tone production, 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


KRUEGER “scrzano 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
Management of —, waa Friedberg 
1425 Broadway 3 33 New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


{m America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fiith Ave., New York 
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MADAME 


MOLIERE 


Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Vocal Culture. Special attention to 
voice placing. Address, 426 Pelham 
Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. Phone, 
3900 New Rochelle, N. ¥Y. Studio 
also in N. Y. 











THEODORE 


SPIERING 


CONDUCTOR--VIOLINIST 
Im America Season 1914-1915 
Present address: Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


>BRAUN 


Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 

















STUDIO: 327 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Phone, Riverside 3170 





SARAME 


RAYNOLDS 


Soprano 
Prima Donna with National Grand Opera Company 
NOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


yy VERA 


BARSTOW 


NOTED VIOLINIST 


Menagements M. H. HANSON 


CECIL FANNING tution 
H. B. TURPIN Acoma 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
im Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Adéress: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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Management, 

; ’ iris Pendleton, 

Philbarmony Hall , 

Wichita - Kangas 


Mrs. Snyder’s Annual Visit to New York. 





In the musical development of the Northwest, Mrs. F. 
H. Snyder holds a prominent and influential position. 

While many musical pioneers are in a position to help 
in the development of musical culture in a purely material 
way or with solely professional influence, Mrs. Snyder 
has won the highest regard and gratitude of St. Paul 
music lovers as a voice teacher, and through her efforts 
in bringing famous artists of the present time to St. Paul 
in concert as well as opera. 

Mrs. Snyder’s record is one that few can equal in 
its unselfish work in behalf of musical culture. 

As regularly as the seasons come and go, Mrs. Snyder 
goes to New York for a week or two and is there en- 
tertained by the most prominent members of the concert 
and operatic profession. 

Her tactfulness, her big open heart, and keen under- 
standing of the delicate problems that arise in the careers 





BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO MRS. SNYDER, OF ST. PAUL. 
From left to right: Helen Ware, Countess Lyska, Mrs. Snyder and 
Miss Grange, the St. Paul pianist, now located in New York. 


of artists, young and old, have given Mrs. Snyder a 
power which she wields to the good of her numberless 
friends in all strata of the profession. 

To give ninety some odd lessons week after week, and 
at the same time to carry the burdens of managing the 
biggest of musical attractions, refutes the mere thought 
of “weaker sex.” 

The Snyder home is famous for its hospitality among 
the great artists who have had the honor of enjoying 
it on the Snyder farm. 

At least one is bound to think as much after hearing 
Helen Ware’s witty comment: 

“The Northwest will be attractive to me for two things 
hereafter.” 

When asked what the two things were, she replied: 

“The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the Snyder 
home.” 





Wolle Conducts York Oratorio. 


= 

With nearly one hundred members of the chorus present and par- 
ticipating, the first rehearsal of the Oratorio Society of York was 
held last evening, at the Y: C. I., under the direction of Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem. Various of the Oratorio officers who 
were present and assisted in the enrollment of the members expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with the showing the first night as 
far as attendance is concerned, as well as with the progress made by 
the singers. 

Dr. Wolle after being introduced again to the Oratorio singers, ex- 
pressed his great delight in coming back again to York. He 
bespoke a successful season and urged especially that a membership 
campaign should begin forthwith in order to increase the size of the 
chorus. Dr. Wolle is also director of the Harrisburg Choral So- 
ciety, which has an enrollment this year of more than 300 members. 
They will render the “Samson” oratorio.—York Gazette, York, Pa., 
January 21, 1915. 








Beatrice Harrison at Opera Concert. 


Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, will be the instru- 
mental feature of the concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on Sunday evening, February 14. 
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HOLLIS EDISON DAVENNY : 


America’s Foremost Duet Singers in Joint Recital 
Address 5012 Friendship Ave., E.E., Pittsburgh, Pa. O 


rlorence AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
for Maine Festivals, with Bos- 
son Ag seme cd Orchestra; Aeolian Hall Re- 
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RGANIST 


~~ i West d4th Street, New York 
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Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts. Musical Director of the 
Labor Temple Choir, New York. 
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JOHANNES 


SEMBACH 


Tenor 


Royal Opera, Berlin 
Royal Opera, Dresden 
Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna 
Covent Garden, London 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus 
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First Time in America 
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120 East 85th Street 33 33 New York 
Phone 2768 Lenox 


MARGARET HARRISON ==" 


68 West 56th Street New York 


DONALD CHALMERS isso 


150 West 104th Street, New York 
Phone 3832 Riverside 
RECITALS t- 3 ORATORIO Fj 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


— TENOR —- 
gegen - ~ Ohio 
jement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU _ 


nen LARRABEE 


PIANIST 
Just returned from Europe. In America Season 1914-15 


‘DUFAULT ™= 


Returned from successful tour through Australia and New Zealand 
NOW IN AK AMERICA 
Address, 339 West 23rd Street Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—Italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 West 67th Street Tel. Columbus 1123 


George GARRE 


TEN 
15 East 10th Street Tel. 2927 Stuyvesant New York 


Florence Hinkle 


+--+ SOPRANGO.... 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 1 West 34th St., New York 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street - - New York 


angelo CORTESE 


America’s Distinguished 


HARPIST 


Management, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DAVIDSON 2s": 


peng, WALTER ANDERSON 
171 WEST 67th STREET 


MADAME ANITA RIO 


CELEBRATED AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
NOW IN AMERICA‘ 


CONCERT ORATORIO 


- MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
COWARD E. POTTER, Business Manager 
AEOLIAN HALL - - - NEW YORK 
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PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 





Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 











Hebrew Children’s Sanitarium Concert. 

Despite the inclement weather, a very large and fashion- 
able audience filled every nook and corner of the Astor 
Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 2, when the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Sanitarium for Hebrew Children at Rockaway Park gave 
a benefit concert. The following interesting program was 
performed: 

Quartet, op. 96 (Dvorak), the New York String Quar- 
tet; Harry Fox; “Zueignung” (Stauss), “Lullaby” (Cyril 
Scott) and “Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff), Christine 
Schutz; “Argentine Pericon,” Robert Gridley Rendel and 
Violet Montague; R. L. Goldberg; “Er Ist’s” (Schu- 
mann), “Elegie,” with cello obligato (Massenet) and 
“Lorelei” (Liszt), Stella W. Rubenstein (Victor Lubalin, 
cello) ; “Drei Wanderer” (Hans Hermann), “Verborgen- 
heit” (Hugo Wolf), and “The Vagabond,” “Bright is the 
Ring of Words” and “The Roadside Fire” (songs of 
travel, R. Vaughan Williams), Vivian Gosnell; Olga Pe- 
trova; “Cracovienne Fantastique” (Paderewski) and “Al- 
legro Appassionato” (C. Saint-Saéns), Josef Rosenberg; 
“The Song Writers,” Theodore Morse and Arthur Fields; 
“Andante Cantabile” and scherzo (from string quartet, op. 
11, Tschaikowsky), the New York String Quartet. 

Inspired by the existing spirit of benevolence, the par- 
ticipating artists, one and all, gave of their best, and were 
rewarded by receiving liberal and well merited applause. 
The receipts were large and materially aided this worthy 
cause. 





Opera-Concert and Oratorio Society Program. 


The Bertrand de Bernyz Opera-Concert and Oratorio 
Society of New York City, of which Professor Bertrand 
de Bernyz is president, and which is organized for the 
purpose of aiding needy American talent and to promote 
grand opera in English and foreign tongues, gave a con- 
cert Saturday evening, in Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the Wage Earners Theatre League and Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum. There was a soloist ensemble of forty 
voices, all pupils of Professor Bertrand de Bernyz. The 
principal soloists of the evening were Matilda Oberd, 
Marguerite Powers, Anna Nebel, Katherine Lieber, 
Katherine NiCastro, Jane Labranch, Marguerite Lefeber, 
Mrs, Moltini, sopranos; Myrtle Stitt and Mary Esther 
Corcoran, contraltos; Wendell Hart, tenor; Oscar Sayers 
and Reynolds Whitney, bassos. 

This was the first of a series of concerts for the peo- 
ple to enlarge the interest in grand opera and classical 
music in the English and foreign tongues. The musical 
leader was Paolo Giaquinto. Luigi di Francisco con- 
ducted the ensemble numbers. Mr. Giaquinto also played 
a group of piano selections. A large and enthusiastic 
audience gave evidence of enjoyment in the program. 





McConnell Vocal Trio. 


The McConnell Vocal Trio gave a concert under the 
auspices of The People’s League at Public School, No. 
45, Bronx, New York, on Wednesday evening, February 
3, before a very large audience. The following interest- 
ing program was given: “Mammy’s Lullaby,” Dvorak- 
Spross, “Sigh No More Ladies,” Foote, McConnell Trio; 
“Japanese Duet Dance,” Margaret Walsh and Lillian 
Peltz; “Japanese Dance,” Dancing Club of P. S. 45, 
Bronx; “Non la Sospiri la Nostra Cassetta” from “Tosca,” 
Puccini, “Cherie,” Edwards, Marie McConnell; “Santa 
Lucia,” Chorus of P. S. 45, Bronx; “La Cieca” from 
“La Gioconda,” Ponchielli, “Somewhere a Voice is Call- 
ing,” Tate, Harriet McConnell. 

The trio received much applause and responded to en- 
cores after every number. 

The McConnell Vocal Trio is meeting with success 
everywhere, and after this performance received an 
engagement from The People’s Music League for three 
concerts to be given in March. 








Miss Kaiser Sings for Edison. 


Though the Edison records of Marie Kaiser have been 
among the most popular and readiest sellers, it was only 
last week that she had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Edison 
personally, when he asked her to sing for him. 

Mr. Edison was delighted with Miss Kaiser’s singing 
and is said to have spoken of her work in the very highest 
terms, paying especial tribute to the beauty of her voice 
and the lovely quality of her upper tones. He also pre- 
sented Miss Kaiser with a signed photograph of himself. 





Mark Hambourg’s recital at Aeolian Hall last week re- 
sulted so successfully that he will give another in New 
York, the date being March 2. 





ANH MANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


Personal ian "Als Wea ities os NN 
lew York 
Phone, 9028 Morningside Studio: 603-4 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


MME. GRACE HALL RIBELDAFFER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











MARGUERITE 


MELVILLE -LISZNIEWSKA 


PIANIST — In America Until March 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


BYF ORD RYAN 


Vocal Studie: 28 Wenntaed Steen” ~~ 


A VERS GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
nares eS... the Miller — Art Science one The Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Columbu: 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 
“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 


Exclusi Management : G. DEXTE 
501 Firth / Avenue - - “lNew Yoru 


Haun soey W ETZEL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Now appearing with several Italian Grand 
Opera Companies. MILAN, ITALY 


= WHITMAN 


A New Name in thejViolinistic World 
One of Hubay’s Most Successful Disciples 


LESLEY MARTIN, tei canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, News York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, Geor, & Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, iske 
4 Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 

Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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GRACE POTTER 
MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 

Bidg.. 236 Weet tind St. New York. Puese Bryeat 8519 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher of 
famous Opera and Concert ~ ee lh el are: 














ir. All . basse; Louis 
: . baritone: Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon ‘Rains, 
asso, 


TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St.. NEW YORK 


William Thorner 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 


“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommend. 
(Signed) 








Scuumann-Heinx.” 


Other endorsements , * Edouard de Reszke, George Ham- 
lin, Bernardo de Muro, erite Sylva, Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck. Teacher of Anna Fitziu, Galli Curci, Carl 


Cochems and others. 


Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: 1roso Columbus. 
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JOHN HEATH "'4318T, 42> 


128 East 57th Street, New York 


WILLY von SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING oa Method) 
STUDIO 23, rue de l'Universite - - PARIS 


=SWAYNE ‘= 


Teaching In New York This Season. &TUDI0: 326 W. 90t 


THUEL BURNHAM 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 
MANAGEMENT, HARRY CULBERTSON, CHICAGO 


. ¢ Pianist 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING 


INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Pupils limited. Results guaranteed. 
36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de Chaillot, Paris, France 
(Champs Elysées) 
LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIC 
il War Is Over—Branch School, New York City 
37 MADISON AVENUE 


GABRIEL | APIERRE 


(With Melba and Kubelik in America, Winter 1913-14) 
Teacher of Sing!i ng 
1S bis Boul. Jules Sandeau PARIS 


DELMA-HEIDE 


30 — Marbcecuf (Champs-Elysees. or 
aestro di Bel Canto Italia 
Pepeses Singers tor Opera and Concert in! Italian, 
French, German and English 





















































Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














L. d AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


(Formerly of Paris) 
NOW TEACHING IN NICE 
ADDRESS: 7 RUE de LEPANTE 


REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly at 40 rue de Villejust, Paris 


NOW LOCATED IN NEW YORK 


124 West 82nd Street, Phone Schuyler 6400 


Studios: { Reception hours: Tuesdays, 3-4 
101 anes Hall, Thursday 


mornings 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Aveuue Niel . - Paris, France 


Temporarily in New York, 8 West 52d Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 





























ARTHUR 


ALEXANDER 


THE TENOR 
NOW ON PACIFIC COAST 


Dates Booking for Season 
1915-1916 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 











Maude Klotz in Frequent Demand. 


The fact that Maude Klotz, the young soprano, is a 
popular artist with the general public is shown by the 
demand for her services. On January 14, Miss Klotz 
was heard in recital in Brooklyn, N. Y.; January 21, she 
sang in Albany, N. Y., and on February 1, she appeared 
in recital at Perth Amboy, N. J. She also sang at a 
private recital in Newark, N. J., on February 5. Coming 
appearances include recitals in New York on February 
16 and February 27, and a joint recital with Horatio 
Connell for the Syracuse Arts Club. 

Advance bookings for March, April and May festival 
appearances will keep Miss Klotz busy until her summer 
season of rest and recreation, during which she will pre- 























MAUDE KLOTZ. 


pare for the fall engagements now being booked for her 
by her manager, G. Dexter Richardson. 

At her concert in Perth Amboy, Miss Klotz gave the 
following program, which was most enthusiastitally re- 
ceived : 


Se ee re pe Pe ye Pee he ee ee Arditi 
Bindu Bhuaber Batic sa iccck scenes ives 0tdhiwe we oascceaeeeeee Ware 
get Rs vs = cabin dgedse bebe bon ceeek ee cus Vexbuae Kjerulf 
Seewahe ss. Bea soi svcuntschescdicbdichsbine 060001401 eee Grieg 
Asia: treme Ta Wee. bias i 6 sis vs kate civic sheds cepese ea Puccini 
Latico: Gray: Deetiiis soci sh bisnassns back s ossetsbuscevensebencnen Saar 
ots i, SO, LEE PERO EES Py See NY Tey See? PR Bliss 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest.........0+s0ee05 Parker 
Comet: TORO ti eis ivsiciicck Wickondewarene Rimsky-Korsakow 
Bergen LAG Fieocws ick oe seewencitsacabeuka Ones Wekerlin 
Wenn der Vogel waschen will. .........ccseceeccvsevsssesecs Jaeger 
Leaves and the Wied: «. .-.ss0ikvks.nchhs besankinenswebbe co tuain Leoni 
When the Roses: Mlotiicds occssi..css0..0dkevuecsbsauneus Reichardt 
Come Out, Mr Senshint) 6.00555 cciaenccceseccavetbeusvaerads Bliss 


Concerning this concert, the Evening News of Perth 
Amboy spoke in praise of Miss Klotz as follows: 
“MISS KLOTZ CHARMS AUDIENCE. 

They were more than repaid for their attend- 
ance e by the recital given by Maude Klotz, one of Amer- 
ica’s most celebrated young soprano singers. In a pro- 


“ 
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gram of varied numbers that gave her an opportunity to 
display her rare vocal gifts, Miss Klotz carried the audi- 
ence by storm, and at the completion of the program she 
was called upon to render two encore selections. 

“. . . Endowed by a clear and beautiful voice that 
has attracted the favorable attention of renowned music 
critics, Miss Klotz, through her talent and charming per- 
sonality, scored a striking success in this city, and those 
who heard her now realize that it is fair to assume, with 
Oscar Saenger, that she is ‘an artist who, in maturity, 
will occupy one of the highest places in the realm of 
music.’ 

“Miss Klotz’s numbers were well selected and the rendi- 
tion was guided not only by rare musicianship but by 
remarkable good judgment. Every one of the selections at- 
tracted generous applause, and the rendition of the ‘Mi 
Chiamona Mimi’ aria from Puccini’s opera, ‘La Boheme,’ 
was one that was rendered with complete artistry and 
found especial favor with the audience.” 





Musicale at Babcock Studios. 


On January 21, Charlotte Babcock presented these artists 
in a delightful program: Alberta Carina, Aimee Parker- 
son, Marcus Kellerman, Salvatore Giordano, Carl Burch- 
hausen and Vladimir Dubinsky. Mrs. Lawrence E. Sterner 
lent capable and sympathetic aid at the piano. The pro- 
gram was well selected and consisted of compositions by 
Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Lohr, Bohm, Del Riego, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Giordano, Cui, Pop- 
per, and such American composers as Homer Bartlett, Har- 
riet Ware, Henry Hadley, Alexander MacFadyen. 








Intercity Compliment. 


Los Angeles has donated $20,000 to the Saengerfest fund 
and the Opera Association of that city has received, pre- 
sumably from the city council, a gift of $25,000 as an aid 
toward the production of Horatio Parker’s opera, “Fairy- 
land,” which received the $10,000 prize from that city and 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, and no one can 
say that Los Angeles ever fails to recognize good business 
policy wherever it may be found, whether in art or com- 
merce.—Seattle Town Crier. 





Florence Cranmer’s Recent Success. 


On Wednesday evening, January 27, the Behrens Opera 
Club gave a most delightful performance of Mozart’s fairy 
opera, “The Magic Flute.” The role of Aretusa was 
charmingly sung by Florence Cranmer, who possesses a 
pleasing soprano voice and who made the most of the part 
assigned her. The audience was delighted with her work 
and was generous in its applause. Mrs. Cranmer is popu- 
lar in concert work both in Atlantic City, N. J., and in 
Philadelphia. 








William A. Enderlin’s Recital. 


On Friday evening, February 5, William A. Enderlin 
gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, before 
a fair sized and enthusiastic audience. He played the fol- 
lowing numbers: “Novellette,” D minor, Schumann; 
“Barcarolle,” A minor, Rubinstein; “Sonate,” op. 57 (“Ap- 
passionata”), Beethoven; “Ballade,” A flat major, “Im- 
promptu,” op. 29, etude, op. 10, No. 3, sonata, B flat minor, 
Chopin; nocturne, E major, Liszt, “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
Schubert-Liszt, “Rigoletto,” Verdi-Liszt. 








Margaret Middecke to Teach Voice. 


Margaret Middecke, the soprano, announces that she has 
opened a class for vocal pupils at her residence-studio, 605 
West 142d street, New York. Miss Middecke has won 
much praise and pronounced success by her beautiful sing- 
ing and is well equipped to succeed in the role of teacher. 
Already a number of students have been quick to see their 
opportunity and have enrolled themselves as students with 
her. 








Reppert Photograph by Hall. 


Credit should have been given in the issue of February 
3 of the Musicat Courser to the Hall Studio, 1456 Broad- 
way, at Forty-first street, New York, for the excellent like- 
ness of Prof. H. H. Reppert, appearing on page 43, second 
column. 
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Success of Sol Marcosson in Recital. 


On Tuesday evening, January 26, Sol Marcosson gave 
his annual violin recital in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, before an enthusiastic and rep- 
resentative audience, the list of patrons including many 
of the city’s social and musical elite. Mr. Marcosson was 
ably assisted by Mrs.. Marcosson, whose sympathetic ac- 
companiments greatly enhanced the excellent program, 
which was as follows: Sonata, E flat, op. 18, for piano and 
violin, Richard Strauss; “Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; 
“Caprice Viennois,” “Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler; 
“Deep River” (transcription by Maud Powell), Coleridge- 
Taylor; two romantic pieces, Dvorak; “Orientale,” Cesar 
Cui; “Dans Les Bois” (etude in E major), Paganini- 
Vogrich; “Deux Airs Russes,” Wieniawski, 

Regarding this recital the Cleveland press said: 

The program contained a number of works of pretentious propor- 
tions. The sonata in E flat by Richard Strauss, which opened the 
program, was presented by both artists last winter for the first 
time before the members of the Fortnightly Club. Its repetition 
last night demonstrated a broader interpretative conception and a 
greater technical freedom and development. 

The “Spanish Symphony,” by Lalo, is one of the Geallar works 
by this composer. Violin virtuosi often incorporate this work 
in their programs. Marcosson’s playing, especially of the technically 
very effective rondo movement, brought him an ovation. 

The statement Marcosson‘s interpretations have broadened greatly 
within the last five years is based on facts as they developed during 
that period of time. He has never played better. A careful measure 
of the contents of his program last night revealed its colossal di 
mensions. It ranked in its interpretative possibilities with the best 
program offerings of violin literature. 

Of the smaller works the two Kreisler numbers were received with 
enthsuiastic applause. Mrs. Marcosson accompanied with sympa- 
thetic understanding. Nearly twenty years of constant public ap- 
pearances is a long stretch of time. Within these years Marcosson 
has won public favor. Today he is enjoying the greatest popularity 
of his long career.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








They began with the sonata in E flat by Richard Strauss, a splen- 
did number for piano and violin, presumably played here for the 
first time by them. . Mrs, Marcosson played it in a masterful 
manner, It is a little late to comment upon Mr. Marcosson’s 
playing, excepting to note that he was in particularly good form 
last evening, and played with a clean, true tone, intelligence and 
brilliancy.—Cleveland Leader. 


The event attracted an audience of representative musical people, 
for during their many years of local artistic activity this 
talented couple have won a host of friends. 

And deservedly so, since whatever they do is actuated by the 
sincerest artistic motives and an upholding of the local artistic stand- 
ard to its highest possibilities. 

Tuesday's recital was no exception to the rule. The program was 
one of judicious selection and distinct artistic value. Moreover, it 
was presented in a style of excellence that has always been as- 
sociated with this artistic pair. 

The piece de resistance was the Strauss sonata for piano and 
violin, which opened the recital. 

To say that the work was brilliantly and appreciatively presented 
is giving the local artists but scant praise. 

In many respects it was a notable performance, and emphasized 
again the noteworthy ensemble work of the Marcossons. 

Wieniawski’s brilliant and effective fantasie on Russian airs com- 
pleted the program of one of the most interesting recitals the Mar- 
cossons have ever given.—Cleveland Press. (Advertisement.) 





McMichael Piano Recital. 


One of the foremost pupils of August Fraemcke, of the 
New York College of Music, is young Mr. McMichael, who 
gave a recital in the auditorium of that institution, Feb- 
ruary 2. Mr. McMichael is taking a postgraduate course, 
and this recital contained important works by the classic 
and modern composers. He played everything from mem- 
ory in such a fashion as to win the warm approval of his 
most critical listener, namely, his instructor, Mr. Fraemcke, 
The hall was filled and resounding applause greeted the 
young pianist. 

Four explanatory recitals on “Der Ring des Niebel- 
ungen,” by Dirk Haagmans, will be concluded February 16 
in this hall, when “Die Gétterdammerung” is to be given. 
Mr. Haagmans, at the piano, illustrates all the leading 
themes and tells the story of this triology. 





La Forge Unable to Play for Sembrich. 


Owing to the fact that the dates of Mme. Sembrich’s 
concerts conflict with those of Mme. Alda, by whom Frank 





La Forge is engaged for the entire season, it will be impos- 
sible for him to play for the remaining Sembrich recitals. 
Mr. La Forge’s recent appearances with Mme. Sembrich 
have been entirely successful, as press notices which are 
printed in another column of this issue clearly indicate. 





Florence Hinkle Always Welcome in Boston. 


Accompanying this article there is reproduced a sil- 
houette of Florence Hinkle, the American soprano, which 
was drawn by William Fuller Curtis. Miss Hinkle, who 
recently returned from a successful Southern tour, has 
been soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Bos- 
ton and on tour, with the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 



































- BLORENCE HINKLE, 


tra, the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, the New York 
Oratorio Society, the Apollo Club of Chicago, at the Cin- 
cinnati Festival, Worcester Festival, and with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Toronto Festival, not to mention the clubs, 
recitals and the concert tours which she has given. 

Concerning her singing with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston, the press of that city spoke in her praise 
as follows: 

“Florence Hinkle has a beautiful voice, which she uses 
with rare skill. The canzona of Cherubino, sensuous in its 
suppressed passion, served yesterday to display the art of 
Miss Hinkle in sustained and flawless song. The lyrical 
measures of Bruch’s ‘Ave Maria,’ conventionally suave, 
were sung with unexaggerated emotion, and the singer 
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gave dramatic importance to the agitated passages that in 
themselves are of a perfunctory and meaningless nature. 
Seldom at symphony concerts of late years has there been 
such a delightful display of pure vocal art as that of yester- 
day.”—Boston Herald. 





“The other important features of thi$ concert were the 
superb singing of Miss Hinkle and Dr. Muck’s detailed but 
imaginative reading of the ‘Faust’ overture of Wagner. 

. Miss Hinkle sang the ‘Voi che sapete’ of Mozart and 
the ‘Ave Maria’ from Max Bruch’s ‘Cross of Fire.’ In 
the first aria she showed unsurpassable purity of tone and 
of style, and she made the rather bombastic music of 
Bruch great by her splendid voice and her dramatic inter- 
pretation. On this music she conferred the grandeur to 
which it aspires and which it does not, in itself, achieve. 
No finer singing has been heard in seasons at a symphony 
concert.”—Boston Post. 

“A Merry Christmas to Miss Hinkle. 
impaired by excessive singing or by o’ervaulting ambition 
the pristine beauty of her voice. May she live to give 
pleasure to many thousands of hearers even as she did to 
those of yesterday, by the incomparable manner in which 
she sang ‘Voi, che sapete,’ incomparable first in the sense 
of the time, spirit and import of the music, of the graceful 
beauty of its architecture, in the delicate appreciation of its 
fine line and its nuances; incomparable also in the perfec- 
tion of technic underneath which made this possible. May 
she continue to use discretion when of necessity she sings 
dramatic episodes, as in the middle portion of Bruch’s 
‘Ave Maria’ (‘The Cross of Fire’) and gain by her intel- 
ligence the effects some lyric singers might attempt by vio- 
lence of voice. May she live also to impart the distinction 
of a lofty and serene beauty to music which inherently 
does not possess it, such as she did to the closing bars of 


May she keep un- 


the aria. May she come into all the perquisites of dis- 


pensations granted the prima donna.”—Boston Globe. 





. Besides, the most irritated ears had both, before 
and after, the soothing of Miss Hinkle’s singing. By this 
time the public of Symphony Hall has discovered the love- 
ly limpidity, the unflecked transparency and the soft bright- 
ness of her voice—a soprano of equally delicate and sup- 
ple texture and timbre. It has come to know the skill and 
finesse with which she sings—the clear sense of sustained 
curving line, of molded phrase and flowing interval. But 
not until Saturday did it quite perceive the sense of style 
that made her singing of Mozart’s air a little feat of musi- 
cal perception, proportion and design or the sensibility that 
made Bruch’s piece seem in tones of such beauty as hers 
the voice of emotion.”—Boston Transcript. 





John Heath Opens New York Studio. 


John Heath, concert pianist and teacher, announces the 
opening of his music studio at 128 East Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, where he will accept pupils in the art 
of piano playing. 

Among the masters with whom Mr. Heath has studied 
are Wager Swayne in Paris, Leopold Godowsky in the 
Klavier Meisterschule Class of the Imperial Conservatory 
at Vienna; and during the past five years he has been a 
pupil of the famous pedagogue, Theodore Leschetizky, in 
Vienna, of whose method of instruction Mr. Heath is an 
exponent. During the season of 1915-1916 he may be en- 
gaged for concerts, recitals and musicales and special pro- 
grams will be submitted upon request. from 
11.30 to 12.30 a. mand 4 to 5 p. m., or by appointment. 
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Christine Miller Praised Editorially. 


Christine Miller, the contralto, was the inspiration of 
the accompanying editorial, written by the editor of the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Courier, and which appeared in that 
paper, January 13, 1915. This is an extra, not a critical 
review of Miss Miller’s concert there: 

“Culture, in the sense of an unnatural thing artificially 
acquired, is a travesty of education—a disgusting deceit 
which, after all, fails to deceive. But culture which means 
the development of personality, which adds fineness, in- 
tensity, toleration and democracy to the crude equipment 
of the undeveloped person, is a direct step toward divine 
perfection. 

“So diametrically is pseudo-culture opposed to the real 
thing that the first realization of the difference is more 
than likely to inspire bitter contempt. It is the kind which 
gruff men and small boys despise. And the gruff men and 
small boys are right. They are, in reality, proving their 
delicacy of taste when«their senses are nauseated by the 
odor of sham. 





“Great people are always democratic. This is because 
they cannot become great without being genuine. And 
they cannot be genuine without being tolerant of the 





CHRISTINE MILLER. 


weaker and of those who have had inferior advantages. 
They love children and animals and nature and simplicity. 
They have the kind of culture which is the real thing. 

“All of which is a rather long and abstract introduc- 
tion to the discussion of a local event. But I use it to 
enforce my point and my opinion that Waterloo has seen 
no more satisfying demonstration, of the kind of culture 
I believe in than the program given here Wednesday 
evening by Christine Miller. 

“A song with the best voice and the best tone quality 
in the world can be a listless thing, a mere frame of 
words trimmed and clipped to fit a mere frame of notes. 
Or it can be an idealized reproduction of the most ex- 
quisite, the most powerful of human emotions. The for- 
mer bores us in a minute. The latter fires and trans- 
ports us. 

“A well done song, after all, is only a mood, strung 
to the music of the most sympathetic instrument of sound 
which we know anything of—the human voice. A smile, 
a turn of the head, a little gasp of delight prepares us for 
the abandonment which is to follow—a bird song, a child 
song, a love song, any song of happiness. An expression 
of haughtiness prepares us for the utterance of a Cesar 
or an Arab prince. Dignity attunes us to the majestic, 
and pensiveness to the dramatic. 

“Tt requires an artist, a personality, an actor, or actress, 
with the fundamental roots of high character, to lead us 
in these moods. Miss Miller did it and we liked it. 

“In her oratorio arias she subordinated her personality 
to the grandeur of her theme. We did not get acquainted 
with Christine Miller while she sang those four numbers. 
She was mostly a voice devoted to transmitting to our 
ears the divine conceptions of those immortal composers, 
Mendelssohn and Handel. 

“It was in the subsequent numbers that she introduced 
us to her personality and held us captives, whether we 
would or no, to the end. She led us through the whole 
gamut of emotions, the whole spectrum of moods, from 
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the pickaninny song to the despair of ‘Separation,’ from 
the sportive love of ‘Ich glaub, lieber Schatz,’ to the ex- 
quisite poetry of the same passion in the ‘Wind Song,’ 
from the spring lilt of ‘April-tide’ to the anguish of the 
woman crying in the desert for the prophet whom she 
could not live without. 

“To live these parts and to carry a large audience of 
mixed tastes and sympathies through all these pictures 
of human emotions, these colors of mountain sea, desert 
and peasant cottage, without scenery and without costume, 
requires more than a voice, more than a mere imitator. I 
contend that it requires a personality and a personality 
which loves the little human things of every day existence 
even as it thrills to the big and the dramatic. 


“We of Waterloo who pay for these entertainments 
also owe the artists and the managers a vote of thanks. 
For such presentations cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. They are a gift out of life—tife at its highest, most 
refined, most human. 

“We need more of this sort of thing. It makes us for- 
get ourselves. It breaks the constantly forming crust of 
provincialism and makes us again citizens of the world. 
It revitalizes our sympathy for the weak and the humble. 

“The way to die young, the way to cease living before 
we cease breathing, is to confine our interests, to narrow 
the scope of our mental and emotional activities. Our 
tendency in Waterloo is to concentrate on business. 

“There is a way to avoid this early death, this con- 
gealment of our broader humanity. That is to take ad- 
vantage of such truly cultural opportunities as Waterloo 
affords. The person and the art of which I have been 
writing is one example of some rare avenues which con- 
nect with the highest and best in the world.” 





Bispham Delights Brooklyn Audience. 





David Bispham departed somewhat from his usual 
custom of singing entirely in English, when he sang in 
the original language some of the classic songs by Eu- 
ropean composers, which formed the first group of his 
program, at his lecture-recital, given under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 4. 

While it is true that Mr. Bispham is able to communi- 
cate with eminent facility, the spirit of the song in the 
original language, there is yet an unusual richness and 
charm about his singing in English, which warrants fully 
his championing and propagating the furthering of songs 
in our language. To be sure, there is with many songs 
in foreign tongue the lamentable lack of suitable and 
singable translations, which lack commends the adhering 
to the original in such instances. 

Mr. Bispham’s Brooklyn program was taxing, but the 
eminent baritone sang it from beginning to end without 
the customary “retirement” between groups, and his voice 
at the conclusion sounded even fuller, smoother, and more 
opulent than at the beginning, there being not the slightest 
trace of weariness. 

Mr. Bispham’s happy faculty of establishing himself in 
the favor of the audience from the first number was no 
exception on this occasion, and his bubbling, good humor, 
his entertaining and instructive “ between talks” lent in- 
creased enjoyment and benefit to this recital, as with other 
Bispham appearances of this nature. 

Repetitions were requested and the baritone was re- 
called again and again at the conclusion, by the good sized 
audience present. To the numbers given below Mr. 
Bispham added “Orpheus With His Lute” (Sullivan) 
and “Calm Be Thy Sleep” (Louis Bell) : “Non piu Andrai” 
(“Marriage of Figaro”), Mozart; “Where E’er You Walk” 
(“Semele”), Handel; “Chanson Ancienne” (Arr. by 
Sauzay), Old French; “The Wanderer” (Von Liibeck), 
Schubert; “Ring Out, Wild Bells” (Tennyson), Gounod; 
“The Two Grenadiers” (Heine), Schumann. 


Composirions By AMERICANS. 


Prologue from “The Atonement of Pan” (Joseph D. 
Redding), Henry Hadley; “Song of the Flint,” from 
“The Cave Man” (Charles K. Field), Wm. J. McCoy; 
(The above are excerpts from Grove Plays of the Bohe- 
mian Club, of San Francisco, presented yearly in the 
Redwood Forest.) “A Perfect Love” (Alfred H. Hyatt), 
Horatio Parker; “Pirate Song” (Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island”), Hy. F. Gilbert; “I Sing the Battle” (Harry 
Kemp), Gena Branscombe; “I Am Thy Harp” (anony- 
mous), R. Huntington Woodman; “Route Marchin’” 
(Rudyard Kipling), Geo. Chadwick Stock; “Why Does 
Azure Deck the Sky” (Tom Moore), F. Morris Class; 
“The Night Rider” (Fullerton L. Waldo), “The Fate of 
the Flimflam” (Eugene Field), Arthur Bergh; recita- 
tion to music, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (Robert 
Browning), Arthur Bergh. 

Woodruff Rogers at the piano was an exceptionally 
reliable accompanist. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Dickinson Organ Lecture Recitals—Thursby 
Friday Musicale—Vivian Gosnell Coaches with 
Morris—Samoiloff Concert February 13— 
Becker Pupils’ Musicale—The Nichols 
April Tour—New Assembly Concerts 
—Hebrew Children’s Sanitarium 
Aided—Dambmann Studio 
Reception—Notes. 





Clarence Dickinson’s first recital in his annual series of 
historical organ lecture-recitals at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, was given Tuesday, February 2, before an audience 
which completely filled the chapel. The lecturer began 
with the thirteenth century organist of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, Paris, Maitre Pérotin, described the limitations of the 
development of musical notation, and 
“father of measured music”; con- 
Flemish master of 
the Spaniard, Cabe- 


organ in his day, 
the advance made by this 
tinued through Okeghem, the 
canon and teacher of Josquin de Pres; 
organist to Philip Il; the Italian, Frescobaldi, of St. 
Peter’s, Rome; the French Clerambault, of the “court of 
XIV; and Benedetto Marcello, the Venetian after 
whom the musical organizations in Venice today are 
named, the Liceo and the Chorus Benedetto Marcello, both 
under the direction of Enrico Bossi, “Etude Sym- 
phonique” was played later in the program. The first part 
concluded with Liszt’s dramatic and picturesque “Evoca- 
tion in the Sistine Chapel,” based on themes from the 
“Miserere,” Allegri, and “Ave Verum,” Mozart. 

In the course of the lecture Mr. Dickinson gave a brief 
outline of corresponding periods in “Church History,” the 
development of church music and of the organ, a sketch of 
the lives of the composers represented, and the part each 
played in the development of his instrument and of music. 

The second part of the program was devoted to compo- 
sitions by some modern Italian and French writers, includ- 
ing: a brilliant etude by Bossi, a charming andante by Ca- 
pocci, Guilmant’s “Pastorale,” and the “Marche Pon- 
tificale,” from Widor’s first symphony. 

Andrea Sarto, the assisting artist, sang the dramatic 
“Confutatis Maledictis,” from the “Manzoni Requiem,” and 
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with the seminary choir of thirty male voices, Liszt’s “Can- 
ticle of the Sun,” by St. Francis of Assisi, a very beauti- 
ful and impressive number. This is very seldom heard, 
and was given a noble interpretation by Mr. Sarto. and the 
choir. The observing listener was struck with the fact 
that the “Viderunt Omnes,” A. D. 1200, harmonized in 
fourths and fifths, sounded much like Schonberg and ul- 
tramoderns. 

“The Bach Family,” including these, all surnamed Bach, 
take up all the program of February 16, 4 p. m.: Johann 
Heinrich, Johann Christoph, Johann Michael, Johann Bern- 
hard, Johann Sebastian, Wilhelm Friedmann and Carl 
Philip, all the years between 1615 and 1788 represented. 
Rose Bryant, contralto, and Arthur Wilde, cellist, will 
assist. 

Tuurssy FripAy MUSICALE. 


Emma Thursby’s fifth Friday afternoon musicale recep- 
tion took place January 29 at her apartments, 34 Gramercy 
Park, the guest of honor being Carrie Bridewell Benedict, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. She very 
graciously sang a number of songs, namely, “Im Herbst,” 
“Schlafliedchen,” “The Twilight,” “Todt und das Madchen,” 
“Mammy’s Song” (Ware), “En Barque,” “Sehnsucht” and 
“Lullaby.” 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, just from Europe, a pupil 
of Auer, played most charmingly “Chaconne,” by Vitale; 
Nocturne in F, Chopin, and “Spanish Dances,” by Sara- 
sate. 

Josephine Bettinetti, soprano, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, sang “Vissi d’Arte” and “Star 
Tracks,” by Fay Foster. 

Angette Foret gave several charming French songs. Her 
individuality, personal charm and beautiful soprano voice 
captivated her hearers. She also gave “Le Dernier.” 

Samuel Shankman played several charming piano solos, 
and John Dollivan, the Irish singer, sang “Tipperary.” 

The accompanists were Mrs. Adolph Klein and Maud 
Thompson. Mrs. H. Durant Cheever presided at the tea 
table. Among those present were Carrie Bridewell Bene- 
dict, Mrs. Coleman Benedict, Miss Benedict, Mrs. Van- 
derbilt Barton, Frank Benedict Cleland, Juliet Thompson, 
Arthur Clayton Webner, J. Clawson Mills, George Worces- 
ter, Mrs. H. Durant Cheever, Angette Foret, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bleeker van Wagenen, Miss van Wagenen, Mrs. Joseph 
Maclean, Dr. J. Hennen, Mrs. M. French Sheldon, Susan- 
nah Macauley, Elizabeth Bayer, Estelle Harris, Claire Har- 
ris, Dr. Charles Giffin Pease, Flo Hartley, Mrs. John Row- 
ley Gillingham. 

Becker Pupits’ MusIcALe. 


A dozen piano pupils of Gustav L. Becker, the teacher, 
composer, and lecturer, gave a studio musicale, February 
3, at 114 West Seventy-second street, assisted by Dora 
Becker, violinist. Among Mr. Becker’s pupils are many 
very promising pianists, who show the result of careful 
and thorough instruction. A representative program of 
composers from Bach to Brahms and Paderewski was per- 
formed by the following: Gertrude Silverrnan, Lena 
Wasem, Agnes Kirby, Alice Levy, Celia V. Gridley, Char- 
lotte Jaeckle, Ruth Sexton, Mrs. Robert Goldbeck and Eric 
Johnson. 

ViviAN GOSNELL WITH Morris. 


Vivian Gosnell, the English bass-baritone, sang at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, February 2, at the benefit of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Sanitarium for Hebrew 
Children, Far Rockaway. His selections were as follows: 


Dek Weed 000 dines cases vnc cb duckbtscicctaa reel Hans Hermann 
Werborgement, 53 issn saec 0ccc speeds piwe cae and thegaaeeee Hugo Wolf 
Songs of Travel— 
Me PAROS oénns es ise so ovnsiendeer tenusts R. Vaughan Williams 
Bright Is the Ring of Words............ R. Vaughan Williams 
The Brakes Pithesc. 6 s.se5s be scdanscccks R. Vaughan Williams 


Mr. Gosnell sang beautifully, receiving much deserved 
applause. He coaches with Hattie Clapper Morris. 


SamorLorr Concert, Fepruary 13. 

The singing teacher, Lazar S. Samoiloff, whose studio is 
in Carnegie Hall, will give his pupils’ recital Saturday, 
February 13, in the Wanamaker Auditorium. All are wel- 
come. 

Jean Barondess, soprano, who made a very successful 
operatic debut with the Zuro and National Grand Opera 
Company as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Mar- 
guerite in ‘Faust,” will sing the aria from “Cavalleria,” also 
the duet from the same opera, with the tenor, Thomas L. 
Allen. 

The program of the concert will be as follows: 


Datd; MOC ain s Kc ci kepada 65 kccs Vane ehae din htara ah ekeRs Bellini 
D. Spinner and E, Jacobs 

Aste; Ti DOM inxs ches da 500k oo oh cnse eases eee Puccini 
Thomas L. Allen 

Renita Lieve Sebi s cs ivckicess covesaeps baverss tee Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Norma Vizettelly. 

Aart; Bette hy iia sion £65 aihakc 000k oakadassntacdinoes ou Puccini 
Florence Hebron. 

FOP 5 55 iss See and whan nea A bao RRS Rea OD Strauss 
Eleanor Jacobs. 

Patin Valae, as sake cenk 00s 60d icar es eeaksekniensoeenseeue Arditi 
Dorothy Spinner. 

Duo, Cavalleria Rasheaee. 6ivicissc des ss xnudkoa as Mascagni 


Jean Barondess and T. L. Allen. 


“Denblnes  Gerénaiegs. is occsccins cok one seten seconde ae i 


Pieta Signore, ........ 
“Laan S. Samoiloff. 
With organ accompaniment. 
coun Rigoletto.. 
J. Barondess, T. L. “Allen, E ‘Senda’ can Some 's. ‘Samoiloff. 
H. Okun and A, Russell at the piano and organ. 

The Russian Lyre Quartet, wearing native costumes, will 
assist at this concert. They have appeared at the White 
House, Washington, D. C., and at Aeolian Hall with suc- 
cess, They will also appear at the concert under Mr. 


Kriens’ direction, Park Avenue M. E, Church, February tro. 





NicHots Sprinc REcIrTALs. 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, solo pian- 
ist and accompanist, plan a joint tour lasting through April 
and the first week of May, as follows: 

April 5-1o—Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine. 

April 12-17—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

April 19-24—Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 

April 26-May 1—Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minneapolis, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky. 

May 3-8—Canada, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey. 

By such an arrangement it is possible to obtain at un- 
usually reasonable terms the services of these artists, who, 
musically “finished” in Paris, are authorities on the music 
of the modern French school. 


Illinois, 


New AsseMBLy CONCERTS. 


Under Mme. Bell-Ranske, founder, the fortnightly con- 
cert of the New Assembly was given at Hotel Plaza, Feb- 
ruary 4, when the following artists appeared: Luise Mor- 
ales-Macedo, pianist; Eleanor Owens, soprano; Florence 
Dethridge, contralto; and Lilian Jackson, accompanist. 
Some very delightful duet singing was that of the Misses 
Owens and Detheridge, particularly in the closing French 
songs. Miss Macedo, the pianist, a Peruvian girl of strik- 
ing appearance, played a group of compositions by Chopin, 
Paderewski, and “Amourette de Pierrot,” by her teacher, 
Stojowski, who was present. She plays the piano with 
considerable finish, fire and delicacy. 

February 10, at Rumford Hall, a concert by New As- 
sembly artists is to be given by Marie O’Rourke, soprano; 
Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano; George Halprin, pianist ; 
Keith MacDonald, baritone; and Coenraad von Bos and 
Oliver H. Hirt, accompanists. 


Hesrew CHILpREN’s SANITARIUM AIDED. 


Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Sanitarium for Hebrew Children, a concert and tea was 
given in the Astor Gallery, February 2, in which the parti- 
cipants were: Christine Schutz, contralto; Stella W. Ruben- 
stein, soprano; Violet Montague and Robert Gridley Ren- 
del, dancers; the New York String Quartet, Harry Fox, 
George Dostal, tenor; R. L. Goldberg, cartocnist; Vivian 
Gosnell, bass-baritone; Victor Lubalin, cellist ; Josef Rosen- 


ILLUMINATO 
MISEREN DINO 


VIOLIN RECITAL 


Hotel Astor, Sunday, February 14th, 3 P. M. 
Tickets, $1.00 


The Sleep of 
Summer 
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Four Parts, with Piano or Orchestra 


innate $Y ensianen 
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berg, pianist; and the song writers, Theodore Morse and 
Arthur Fields. 


DAMBMANN Pupits Sno. 


Several of Mme. Dambmann’s professional pupils weré 
heard during January at Mrs. Simon Baruch’s beautiful 
home on West Seventieth street. Angelena Cappellano 
sang “Mi Chiamano,” from “La Boheme,” very beautifully. 
She is becoming a favorite among social leaders. 

Mrs. Baruch always receives her friends on Sundays dur- 
ing January, and the Southern hospitality and genial spirit 
pervading these occasions make them most enjoyable. 

Mrs. C. Hofer is another pupil of Mme, Dambmann, who 
has been heard in public frequently this winter. Sunday, 
January 31, she was heard at the Church House, Thirty- 
third street and Third avenue, to splendid advantage. She 
sang “O! Dry Those Tears,” by Del Riego, accompanied 
by James Gilkey on the cello. Those who heard Mrs. Ho- 
fer a year ago and again Sunday were much pleased with 
the great change that has taken place in her voice. Her 
artistic singing was complimented and thoroughly enjoyed. 
She is a church and concert singer. 

Vera Nette, soprano, a pupil of Mme. Dambmann, ar- 
rived in New York, January 25, on the steamer Duca degli 
Abruzzi, from Milan, Italy, where she has been singing. 

Notes. 

Some pupils of F. W. Riesberg participated in a studio 
recital in his spacious residence-studio, Park Hill, January 
29. Concerning this affair, the following is quoted from 
the Yonkers Herald: 

Music by Strelezki, Schumann, Gobbaerts, Friml, Low, Brahms 
and Liszt was played by Ethel J. Hall, Ruth Gray, James Rae Clarke, 
Helen C. Corwin, Dorothy Andrews, Bessie and Marcella Riesberg. 
The hour of music showed good progress on the part of all, for 
every one of these young pianists is imbued with the desire to ex- 
cel. This is the case with all studying under Professor Riesberg, 
for he possesses the knack of interesting each student so that daily 
practice is regular and steady. Some pupils who have had the repu- 
tation with their parents of disliking to practice soon overturn this 
idea, for the regular playing before others produces a desire to excel, 
and is exceedingly interesting and stimulating to all concerned. 

Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin’s 410th public organ recital will 
be given today, February 10, at four o'clock, City College, 
when he will play a varied program of strictly organ music, 
closing with the splendid “XCIV Psalm,” by Julius Rubner. 
Next Sunday, February 14, at four o’clock, Professor Bald- 
win plays music mostly by modern composers, including a 
tone poem, “Death and the Maiden” (MS.), by Paul D. 
Held, now residing in New York. 

Carl H, Tollefsen was the violin soloist at a Sunday after- 
noon concert given under Masonic auspices in Brooklyn, 
January 31. He played modern compositions, January 10 
he appeared in a similar capacity at the Crescent Athletic 
Club, Brooklyn, playing some of the same compositions. 





Elsa Fischer String Quartet at University. 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, assisted by Mrs. W. M. 
Bennett, pianist, will give a concert of chamber music at 
Columbia University, New York, Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 13, at which the following program will be per- 
formed: 








Quartet ...... pnb hee ode bese USS s nb eb ches v6ee Ceceve eet s duets cde 
Sonata for piano and violim.........0.0.cceeccecccescenns Beethoven 
CHE EOE © anne snes bese ced onbecees dodnee cd ceed bec ccqutecgesee Schubert 
GAO Ws 5565 Ga Ch oh Co Ar wd So Ob F000 00.4 kégeUteaRsownecadbee 

CUMING eS ciiveccscccics Soop ee ederuasens Sanecabechévigtedeuhees Becker 
GUREOEE: ctniccccecansincvcedncnedsbeseccpescacecccepeeesusecsees Haydn 











VIDA 


lewellyn 


CONCERT PIANIST 





_ Miss Llewellyn is a highly gifted pianist of a genuine mu- 
sical nature, equipped with an eminent technic.—Hallesche 
Zeitung, April 3, 1913. 


One must praise her genuine musical feeling, her pearl 
like runs, her excellently developed technic, and her 
artistic taste. Richard Strauss’ three charming Stimmungs- 
bilder under her hands became a treat, and the same must 
be said of Hugo Kann’s “Waldesgesprache” and his Inter- 
mezzo.—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, November 16, 1914. 





Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














THE McCORMACK PARTY EN ROUTE. 


John McCormack, the famous “McCormack smile’; his almost ¢ 
Beath, violinist, and his modest but very capable accompanist, 


McCormack Has Returned East. 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, returned to New York 
from the West on Thursday last, after one of his most 
remarkable tours. Since his last appearance in this city, 
on November 22, he has given over thirty concerts, 
crowded houses being the rule in all but one instance. 

This week he takes a trip to New England, singing in 
New Haven and Springfield, and on Sunday afternoon, 
February 14, he will give his third concert of the season 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The tenor is reported to be enjoying the very best of 
health and to be in magnificent voice. 

He will give the following program at his next New 
York appearance: 





Recitation and aria from Engedi.................0202--- Beethoven 
Mr. McCormack. 

Prize Song from Die Meistersinger.............. Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Mr. McBeath. 

EE EER ik oa i pug cub ew ae Cane ee bE ceeks conde rdpae Brahms 

SE Sera hgieK dine ka ckcWkba tebhecerceshossnsiseieaad Schubert 

ee I, vc. k ce Seb cdouse ob 0 epesviuteen Hans Herman 
Mr. McCormack. 

I as Ga nbn e ck bane ce Saks cnr ua ake pacrbesent Smetana 


Mr. McBeath. 
Irish Songs— 
Bie. CRE Valter sn ovis iccbictsticivucocad Arr. 
The Ballynure Ballad (a fragment from Donegal), 
Arr. by Hughes 


by Wood 


Reynardine ........: Maiiwos Sb dined oo 00 6hcinde eee 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl (by request)............. Robinson 
Mr. McCormack. 

Songs Without Words...................... Mendelssohn-Kreisler 
UN ch Suc Ca We Ga aoa deks cb oe tadaeies os c¥Eees Dittersdorf-Kreisler 
Mr. McBeath. 
women the: Thre: Te. Piao ie od vi kan koe tec cnss Edwin Schneider 
(Written for Mr. McCormack.) 

NOE KR hk Aiadie hee s beso Aka een he seeks wl Ludwig Schwab 


Sens Ne CRONOUS Cae ca aa 6 cain a o.k Rapes nh oabhen hs Hubert Bath 
I ai VEL. vy Ca nl o55 aR eee ke cot KER Coleridge Taylor 
. McCormack. 





S. Constantino Yon’s Pupil Scores. 


At Carolyn Beebe’s second musicale for the poor 
given on Friday morning, January 20, at the residence of 
Mrs. Robert Mallory, Brooklyn, Calista Rogers, soprano, 
made her debut since studying with S. Constantino Yon, 
of New York, and a period of special study of the Ger- 
man lied with George Henschel, in London. Miss Rogers 
possesses a voice of rare beauty and shows careful training. 
Her fine legato and especially good pianissimo singing in 
Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” won much favor and 
brought forth continued applause from those present. 
Miss Rogers displayed unusual breath control and phras- 
ing, and has every reason to look forward to a brilliant 
future. She responded with an encore, “Page’s Song” 
from “Les Huguenots.” Carolyn Beebe charmed the 
audience by her fine performance of three groups which 
she played with artistic finish. André Benoist, who kindly 
consented to substitute at the last moment, accompanied 
in his usual artistic style. The program: “Menuette,” B 
minor, “Moments Musicale,” F minor, Schubert, “Novel- 
ette,” E major, Schumann, Miss Beebe; “Si tu m’ami,” 
Pergolesi, “Von Ewiger Liebe,” “Die Mainacht,’ Brahms, 
“Der Nussbaum,” Schumann, Miss Rogers; etude, A flat, 
prelude, D flat, waltz, C sharp minor, Chopin, Miss Beebe; 





ually famous manager, C. L. Wagner; his protegé, Donald Mc- 
Edwin Schneider, in the dining car of the Oriental Limited. 


“When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” “The Sleep 
That’ Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” Carpenter, Miss Rogers; 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt, “Caprice Es- 
panol,” Moszkowski, Miss Beebe. 


Marcella Craft Will Sing at Chicago. 


Marcella Craft has been engaged as leading soloist for 
the great Chicago charity affair, the concert in aid of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, which will take place on March 22. On 
this occasion the American soprano will be heard for the 
first time in the “windy city.” . 


HAMBOURG 


The disti ished R pianist, after an absence of six 
years, gives a recital in Aeolian Hall and scores distinct 
artistic triumph. 

























































Alfew'!of the notices from the New York papers follow : 






There was much that was charming in Mr. Hambourg’s 
playing, and when power was called for he gave it with 
an impressive exhibition of virility. He emphasizes telling 
letails overlooked by others and altogether has his proper 








place in the list of contemporary virtuosos.—Th¢e Even- 
ing Post. 
Mr. Hambourg has a technic equal to anything that 
is demanded even in these exacting days——New York 
Times. 


















Mr. Hambourg’s program was one of severity, 
but his mastery of technic and sound musicianship 
enabled him to give a truly wonderful reading, 
especially in Bach’s prelude and fugue and the 
Chopin numbers.—Evening Telegram. 





Mark Hambourg—impetuous, strenuously en- 
thusiastic and technically brilliant—Evening 
Mail. 

It was in his interpretation of the great 
Polish composer’s selections that the Rus- 
sian musician made his strongest appeal.— 
—New York American. 


His vigor has not diminished; neither 
has his brilliancy.—Evening World. 


He has a deal of virility and in- 
cisiveness of rhythm.—The New 
Tribune. 

His physical endurance, his 
brachial prowess are still astound- 
ing; his manual force, his digital 
dexterity undiminished. — The 

New York Press. 
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% Z ‘ ° finger tips of a woman like Mme. Zeisler. She played it with a 
Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler Scores in St. Louis. ar impetuosity, yet withal there was the comsaily euilitec: ‘Teak 
her little compact frame should respond so evenly, so superbly to 











What, indeed, shall here be said of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler the immense demands of the first movement with its gigantic cres- 
it has not been said many times hitherto? The Rubinstein D cendi, its o¢tave passage and brilliant cad left hing further 
inor concerto, with orchestra; is more of a piano composition, to be asked from the madame as an interpreter. 

er se, than a combination of the two. Anton Rubinstein was first The pianist, to begin with, has a marvelous technic. Below all 
i foremost a pianist—a pianist of colossal and in some respects the fine modulations, the skillful pepe work, the brilliant de- 
ver since equalled greatness. The percussional sequence was a scending chords, is.an intellect ical as a met and 


f his musical temperament—those lofty, sustained strophes accurate as a compass, Temperament dominates sentiment. She 

s the orchestra sings them, were not his to duplicate on the piano. had a delightful trick of the hands in terminating an intricate sen- 
Master though he was, he lacked the imagination to combine or- tence, rapidly lifting them and hurling them to her side, and ab- 
ind piano. Yet with so complete a mastery of the instru- tuptly concluding a tone or series of tones. One felt thrilled and 





s Mme. Zeisler displayed, the alignment seemed perfect. exalted but not aroused unduly. This is a fascination of her play- 
Never before have we heard, or shall it be said, witnessed, such  ing—its sheer dominance of brain and intelligence—a rare beauty 
consonance of time-beat between soloist and seventy and odd that does not surfeit.—St. Louis Star, January 9, 1015. 
players. All seemed as one. The interpretation of the work came 
unde he pianist’s fi s as if it were an impromptu, un- on 
saaaeah . — a ace 7 . me Bless regi neh pee There were two orchestras on the Odeon stage yesterday after- 
nsciously, subjectively, to use 1llosop se, " % 
, y ives} tr be : rs Baten ied cheat One was the Symphony organization under Mr. Zach; the 
€ r ) tio € < 0 7 ~ 4 . . 
ee a eae ete Sane Ps gtr other was Bloomfield-Zeisler at the piano. 
any times under similar circumstances. Genius, talent and skill Th afte c 
, , e performances of this singularly gifted woman are always re- 
were teflected in her performance and a devotion to a natural art markable, but yesterday she surpassed herself She ae 
re in these days of untoward estimate and false applause.—St. 4 y ti % = — 


pletely in sympathy with her composer—the brilliant and theatrical 
Rubinstein—that she gave herself as never before completely over 
—— to the occasion. 


s Daily Globe Democrat, January 9, 1915. 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, played at the Odeon yesterday The applause which followed her extraordinary achievement was 

When she had struck the last delicate sentence of the in the nature of a demonstration, and it did not subside until Mr. 

us Rubinstein concerto in D minor, the audience clapped Zach had directed that the piano be closed. This, however, he did 

nds enthusiastically, snapped many a seam in an expensive glove, not do until the soloist had played an added number—a Chopin 
even pounded the floor with feet rendered quite unconventional waltz, and had responded to repeated calls. 

the magic of her art. Generous lady that she was—she played Not since Raoul Pugno played on the same stage a decade ago 

the “Minute Waltz” of Chopin as a compromise. or thereabouts have we heard a concerto played in a manner that 

And what fine event the concerto was—how old, how new! It merged so completely into the work of the orchestra. This, doubt- 

was quite a new thing in the hands, nay, under the marvelous less, was due in part to the faithful hand of Mr. Zach, but it was 











THEODORE HARRISON *™ 


To whose gree os i f Pep mae supeocuness with orchestras, in Festival, 
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also due in part to the fact that Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler compelled 
a sympathetic following of her every mood. : 

It is seldom that a single instrument can be made to express 
great power. Loudness is within the reach of even mediocre per- 
formers, but the tones which express high musical climaxes must 
come, ordinarily, from many combined instruments. But Bloom- 
field-Zeisler’s powerful passages on the piano keyboard yesterday 
were neither strained nor futile. They reached. 

The Rubinstein concerto doubtless is a more elaborate and 
“showy” piece than it would have been if its composer had not 
been the most effective pianist of his day, as well as a composer 
of great ingenuity and imagination. Thus it offers technical diffi- 
culties, and makes demands upon the sheer strength of the player, 
quite out of the ordinary. 

For this reason those who took note of the far from robust 
physique of yesterday’s soloist must have felt misgivings as the 
composition grew from point to point in complexity and assertive- 
ness. Yet so eagerly were the accumulating difficulties overcome— 
as if they were opportunities rather than difficulties—that ‘the audi- 
ence would presently have welcomed the utmost degree of stress 
and difficulty, knowing that in such a mood the artist before them 
could not fail, 

If there be one phase of this artist’s playing more striking than 
her ease in surmounting the difficulties of forte passages, it is the 
exquisite finish of her piano passages. To strike many notes in 
rapid succession in such a way that perfect lightness is suggested 
and yet without any loss as to precision and accefit and tone quality, 
must be the crowning achievement in pianistic work—and it is in 
this department of her task that Bloomfield-Zeisler stands quite 
alone.—St. Louis Republic, January 9, 1915. 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, one of the world’s great pianists, whose 
art comes directly from the soul, was the commanding figure of yes- 
terday’s Symphony concert at the Odeon, which will be repeated 
this evening, and was welcomed by an uncommonly large afternoon 
audience, finely appreciative of her peculiarly distinctive genius, 

She was heard in Rubinstein’s piano concerto No. 4 in D minor, 
the primal demand of which is for a solo-instrument utterance which 
must be singularly pre-eminent in ch ter’ and yet refrain from 
a too pronounced emphasis at the expense of the orchestra itself, 
and this demand was met with a memorable blend of power and 
noble reserve, 

’ As a result of such an enpesition the full beauty of the Rubin- 
stein composition, dependent alike on the solo voice and the voices 
in its accompaniment, was exquisitely developed, devoid of any sac- 
rifice born of vanity on the part of the emphasized performer, 
thus proving anew the lovely possibilities of the piano when em- 
ployed in kinship with the orchestra, It was a memorable revela- 
tion, filled with delight for its hearers. 

The poetic charm inherent in Mme, Bloomfield-Zeisler’s work was 
most in evidence in the perfect phrasing of the cadenza in the first 
movement and throughout nearly the entire second movement, espe- 
cially in the final strain, where the voice of the clarinet is so sweet- 
ly sounded, and I do not remember ever to have heard this artist 
in a better interpretative mood than that which characterized her 
achievement in the several beautiful moments here created. 

There is, however, a deal more than the gentler, poetic spirit in 
Bloomfield-Zeisler’s fabric as an interpretative artist, and her greater 
power called for recognition both early and late during the progress 
of her program performance, It first was encountered in the splen- 
did vigor with which her instrument was made to sound its open- 
ing cry in the concerto’s first movement, again in her big response 
to the orchestral fortissimo, later in this same movement, then more 
than once in the third, culminating ultimately in the solo instru- 
ment’s reply to the cellos in the great score’s final moments. 

The audience was tremendously enthusiastic in its acclaim of 
Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s performance, the long continued applause 
bringing her again and again to the footlights. At the last she 
yielded to this fervid expression of approval and gave as an encore 
Chopin’s “Morceau de Concert Minuet Waltz,” brief, exquisitely 
dainty, and calling for the shrewdest technic in its playing.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, January 9, 1915. (Advertisement.) 











Elena Gerhardt’s Program. 


Elena Gerhardt in song recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, February 13, will sing Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Liszt and Richard Strauss numbers accord- 
ing to the following program: 
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Richard Epstein will accompany Mme. Gerhardt. 





What Rose Lutiger Gannon Is Doing. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, the Chicago contralto, has been 
engaged to sing in Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” with the 
A Capella Society, of Milwaukee, which is planning to 
give a great performance of this work. Mrs. Gannon re- 
cently was heard with the Flint Choral Union. The fol- 
lowing, from the Flint Daily Journal, speaks in high terms 
of Mrs. Gannon: 

Rose Lutiger Gannon was perhaps heard to best advantage in “He 
Shall Feed His Flock.” Mrs. Gannon’s centralto is of a type which 
fer depth and power has never been equaled here. Advance notices 
gave highest praise to Mrs. Gannon, but not until she had been 
heard did the promoters of the concert realize the real great ability 
of this artist. (Advertisement. 
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Novelties at Grainger’s Piano Recital. 





Owing to his brilliant success as a composer, Percy 
Grainger, the young Australian pianist, should prove a 
great attraction at his coming piano recital in Aeolian Hall, 
tomorrow (Thursday) afternoon. According to his for- 
eign press notices, Mr. Grainger is looked upon as one of 
the leading pianists of the day, and the fact that he is to 
perform one of his own compositions lends all the more 
interest to his program, especially to American composers. 

Mr. Grainger is a native of Brighton, Australia, and 
made his first public appearance at the age of ten. His 
first teacher was his mother, a fine pianist, and to whom 
he gives the greatest credit for his success. With the 
money earned from this first Australian tour he went to 
Europe to study with such masters of the piano as Pabst, 
Kwast and Busoni. He has always been interested in the 
folksongs of England, Australia and Norway, and upon 
visiting those countries he made it a “hobby” to mingle 
among the people and study their native tunes. It is need- 
less to say that his compositions along those lines immedi- 
ately found favor in the public eye, and soon nearly every 
large orchestra and choral society were using them. In 
England last year his “Mock Morris” dance was performed 
over 500 times. 

Two years ago the New York Symphony Orchestra in- 
troduced some of his music, and not long afterward the 
Boston Symphony and Minneapolis Orchestra followed suit. 
Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola Cantorum, has in- 
troduced one of his choral numbers, which proved a success. 
At his coming recital Mr. Grainger will give the follow- 
ing program: Organ prelude and fugue in D major, Bach- 
Busoni; variations and fugue on a theme by Handel, op. 
24, Brahms; “In Ola Valley (“I Ola Dalom”), op. 66, No. 
4, “Cattle Call” (Kulok), op. 66, No. 1, “Rotnamsknut,” 
Halling, op. 72, No. 7, Edvard Grieg; “Colonial Song,” 
“Mock Morris” dance, Percy Grainger; posthumous study, 
in A flat, Chopin; “Ondine” (“The Water Sprite”), Ravel; 
“Triana” (the Gypsy quarter of Seville), Albeniz. 

The New York musical public has of late had ample 
opportunity to hear Percy Grainger’s effective arrange- 
ments of folkmusic for orchestra, piano, voice, etc., but 
so far comparatively little of his own original compositions. 
It is therefore interesting to note that the two piano items 
from his own pen to be performed at his recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the afternoon of February 11, are not 
based upon traditional tunes in any way, but are completely 
independent creations. The first, “Colonial Song,” is in- 
spired by the scenery of the composer’s native land, Aus- 
tralia, and the second is his well known “Mock Morris” 
dance, that made such a furore when first produced in 
London and Berlin. Both these piano pieces will be per- 
formed for the first time in America at this recital. Other 
interesting novelties at Grainger’s recital include some late 
Grieg compositions of astounding originality and modern- 
ity that are quite unknown here, and “Triana,” by the 
grat Spaniard, Albeniz, a bravura number reflecting the 
weird music of the Gypsy quarter of Seville. 

Albeniz is to Spain much what Grieg is to Norway, and 
since his free treatment of the various Spanish local folk- 
musics is couched in a deeply emotional yet sparkling style, 
which, purely pianistically speaking, seems to many one of 
the very most important and original technical advents 
since the days of Chopin and Liszt, it is probably the ex- 
treme executive difficulties of such pieces as “Triana” that 
accounts for their being comparatively seldom performed 
at concerts. 





Mme. Kutcherra will Teach in Metropolis. 





Elise Kutcherra, the opera singer, who arrived in New 
York some months ago, having left Paris owing to the 
war, has decided to open her school of singing in the me- 
tropolis. 

Mme. Kutcherra gave up a class of forty pupils in Paris, 
where she has been located for a number of years. 

Some years ago Mme. Kutcherra sang in the German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, and is known as 
an artist of distinction and versatility. 

Like a number of other foreign artists, Mme. Kutcherra 
looked to this country as a haven of safety when the 
exigencies of the war made it impracticable for them to 
remain. She will doubtless now decide to make this coun- 
try her permanent abode. 





Educational Chamber Concert. 





On Sunday, February 7, at the Straus Auditorium of 
the Educational Alliance, New York, the seventh concert 
of ‘the Educational Chamber Music Society took place. 
The program consisted of the string quartet (“Aus meinem 
Leben”) by Smetana; the piano trio, No. 30, in D major, 
by Haydn, and the string quartet, No. 3, by Schumann. 
Large audiences of the music loving element of the East 
Side attend these concerts, for which the nominal fee of 
ten cents is charged. 
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The executive board of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra held its meeting after the concert on 
Friday afternoon, February 5, and was then 
notified by Bryan Lathrop, president of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra Association, that he 
personally desired to donate a sum of $25,000 to 
the pension and invalid fund for the members of 
the orchestra. This money will be added to the 
gift of $100,000 presented to the fund last week 
by Mrs. Coolidge. 
Seon 

“Carmen” had its 500th Berlin performance re- 
cently at the Royal Opera there. An American 
singer, Florence Eaton, sang the title role. 

————— 

A new opera is in process of construction by 
Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hoffmannsthal. 
The nature of the subject is guarded by both with 
the strictest secrecy. 

ek as 

Communications from San Diego, Cal., whither 
Mme. Schumann-Heink went after her recent at- 
tack of pneumonia, indicate that she is convalescing 
rapidly, but will require many more weeks of rest 
before she is totally restored to health. 

KO 

Only a few persons have noticed that the profile 
of one of the rocks in the Metropolitan Opera 
“Walktre” setting (second act) shows plainly the 
outlines of the face of Richard Wagner. Is the re- 
semblance mere chance or a scene builder’s little 
jest? 

patna Cane av 

“Should Irving Berlin and Giacomo Puccini be 
planning to unite on an opera, as reported by cable 
from London,” says the Morning Telegraph, “the 
only question harassing the average Broadwayite is 
just how much the art of Mr. Berlin is liable to de- 


teriorate.” 
i 


An effective orchestral accompaniment to Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s famous song, “From the Land 
of the Skyblue Water,” has been written by Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The work, in its new dress, was 
done recently in that city and had a markedly favor- 


able reception. 
a en 


“Albert Spalding appeared as soloist with our or- 
chestra this afternoon (February 5), playing Bee- 
thoven’s concerto. Our very exacting audience and 
the critics of the newspapers were unanimous in 
their praise of your handsome and truly great artist. 
I cannot find words to express my pleasure at being 
permitted to present Albert Spalding to San Fran- 
cisco.” The foregoing is the literal reproduction of 
a telegram received by Antonia Sawyer, Spalding’s 
manager, from Frank W. Healy, manager of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

semonbiipidiennicmiat 

In spite of the daily newspaper announcements to 
the contrary, final arrangements between the man- 
agement of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
that of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, for concerts there by the Boston players, are 
not as yet completed, even though it is very likely 
that they will appear twelve times in the Festival 
Hall of the Exposition during the month of May. 
As at present discussed, the plans provide that the 
orchestra is to leave Boston, Sunday morning, May 
9, immediately after the ending of the current series 
of concerts in Symphony Hall on Saturday night, 
May 8, and to travel directly to San Francisco, 
there to play its twelve concerts with Dr. Karl 
Muck conducting at each with programs of classical, 
modern, and ultra modern works. The return to 
Boston is to be made immediately after the finish of 
the San Francisco engagement. The proposal from 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition stipulates that the 
orchestra shall not play any engagements en route, 
either to or from San Francisco. This will be the 


first time in the Boston Symphony’s thirty-four 
years of existence that it has appeared any further 
west than Chicago, St. Paul, Minnespolis or St. 
Louis. 

ood : 

Representative sonatas from Beethoven to modern 

times will be played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch at his 
Aeolian Hall recital, Saturday afternoon, February 
13. The Russian pianist is having a remarkable 
season, this being his fourth New York recital, in 
addition to numerous orchestral appearances. His 
program follows: Beethoven’s sonata, E minor, op. 
go; Schubert’s in A major, op. 120; Schumann’s in 
G minor, op, 22; Chopin’s in B flat minor, and 
Glazounow’s in B flat minor, op. 74. 

pelea eit 


“The Philharmonic Society has an admirable 
band, but it is playing too much to play well.” Bang! 
goes our long held idea that the more an orchestra 
rehearses and performs publicly, the better it plays. 
The quoted utterance is from the New York 
Tribune of February 8. Could it be, perhaps, that 
the music reviewer of the Tribune is confusing an 
orchestra with a baseball team? We have been told 
in times past that the Tribune music reviewer began 
his newspaper career as a baseball reporter on an 
inland journal. 

ipeniaaesndloepmcecani 

Rumor has it that the Metropolitan Opera House 
plans an American concert tour for its orchestra 
next spring, under the conductorship of Arturo Tos- 
canini. When questioned as to the truth of the re- 
port, the management of the Metropolitan admitted 
that the project is under consideration, but that its 
realization would depend upon general conditions at 
that time and upon the nature of the public demand 
for such a tour. As at present designed, the or- 
chestra would carry several vocal soloists, members 
of the regular Metropolitan singing staff. 
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One of the great achievements of modern opera 
is the complete and permanent abolition of the 
monotonous recitatives which used to fill the space 
between the arias and other set numbers. When 
that form of musical abomination, the recitative, 
with its lean accompaniment of single chords, is en- 
countered today in the necessary hearing occasion- 
ally of some of the older operas, it acts as a severe 
discouragement to the spirit and an excessive an- 
noyance to the flesh. Some of the ancient recitative 
episodes, if they cannot be cut out to a large extent, 
ought to be spoken. 


Philharmonic programs for Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon (February 11 and 12) will be 
devoted to selections from Wagner, including the 
“Faust” overture, overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” preludes to Acts I and III of “Lohengrin,” 
the introduction and finale to “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from “Gétterdam- 
merung,” the “Ride of the Valkyries,” the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” the bacchanale from “Tannhauser” and 
the “Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla” from 
“Rheingold.” The last named two numbers have 
not been played by the Philharmonic Society in 
several seasons. 

SORE Nekiemone 

Unusual success scored by Rudolph Ganz at his 
November concerts on the Pacific Coast has resulted 

a return tour which will include in all about ten 
concerts, some of which were originally scheduled 
for Josef Lhevinne; who has been detained in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Ganz will play four times in San Francisco, 
twice with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
and twice in joint recital with Albert Spalding. He 
will be heard also in San Diego, Cal. ; Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Spokane, and on his return trip will be 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
St. Paul, March 3, and with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in Chicago, March 12 and 13. 
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“L’?ORACOLO” PREMIERE. 


A truly sympathetic and engaging work mu- 
sically, and intensely thrilling dramatically, is the 
one act “L’Oracolo,” score by Franco Leoni, libretto 
by Camillo Zanoni, based on Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald’s short play, “The Cat and the Cherub.” 

The little opera—its duration is one hour and a 
quarter—was produced for the first time at Covent 
Garden, London, some ten years ago, and has had 
hearings since in Italy, but its New Year premiere 
was that of last Saturday evening, February 4, at 
the Metropolitan, with the following cast: 


Win-Shee, a learned doctor ............... Adamo Didur 
Chim-Fen, opium den keeper .............. Antonio Scotti 
Hoo-Tsin, a wealthy merchant ............... Giulio Rossi 
Win-San-Luy, Win-Shee’s son .............+6. Luca Botta 
Hoo-Chee, Hoo-Tsin’s little son .............. Ella Bakos 
Ah-Yoe, Hoo-Tsin’s niece ...%............. Lucrezia Bori 
Hua-Quee, Hoo-Chee’s nurse ............. Sophie Braslau 
TK: Ce SS ks Sion Gh ss cbGas shaaks Pietro Audisio 


A policeman, an opium maniac, Chinese people. 
Conductor, Giorgio Polacco. 

Tam-tams, gongs, xylophones and other exotic 
instruments employed as a rule by Occidental com- 
posers when they set Chinese subjects to music, 
were conspicuously meager in the Leoni scheme of 
orchestration, nor did he affect, except as a touch 
here and there, the tonal scale of the Orient, which 
sounds so weird to the cultured white man’s ears. 
The method followed in the scoring of “L’Oracolo” 
is -that generally used by the composers of the 
period and universally considered appropriate and 
successful. In other words, Leoni wrote the music 
which came naturally to his mind and his heart as 
he contemplated the doings and emotions of the 
characters in his opera, and set himself no arbitrary 
limitations of keys, colors, tonalities and tunes. 
Verdi’s “Aida” is Italian and not Egyption, Mas- 
senet’s “Werther” is French and not German, and 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” is German and not Spanish. 
Nevertheless, the trio of works belong to the most 
famous in the operatic repertoire. Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly” music is not Japanese, even 
though the prevailing opinion of the public is to the 
contrary. In every phrase, harmony, and bit of or- 
chestral coloring, Puccini sounds the musical note 
of ultra-modern Italy. Such tonal utterances as he 
gives his characters and such passionate expression 
as he assigns them, are unknown in Japan. Any 
educated Japanese knows that. One of them as- 
sured the MusicaL Courter reviewer not long ago 
that “Madame Butterfly” represents in grand opera 
what “The Mikado” stands for in comic opera. 
“Both of them,” commented the Nippon critic, “get 
their notion of the life of our nation from the pic- 
tures painted on imitation Japanese fans and vases.” 

Leoni, being an Italian, composed Italian music 
for “L’Oracolo,” and that circumstance in no way 
marred the nature of his opera. Its story is one of 
universal appeal and the scene might have been 
laid with equal effect in New York’s Little Italy, 
where kidnapping and murders committed for 
jealousy and revenge are almost daily occurrences. 
The tom-toms and other picturesque musical imple- 
ments aforementioned, had Leoni used them, might 
have tickled the ears of a few groundlings who lis- 
tened for them, but would have added nothing to 
the realism or dramatic verity of the play. As for 
“atmosphere,” it was furnished plentifully by the 
Chinese costumes, the scenic reproduction of San 
Francisco’s Hatchet Row, in that city’s former 
Chinatown, and by the actions of the characters. 
Mystery and suspense were obtained effectively by 
Leoni through musical means familiar to audiences 
that know their modern Italian opera. 

The plot of “L’Oracolo,” very briefly told, is this: 

Chim Fen, keeper of an opium den, wishes to 
marry Ah Yoe, niece of Hoo Tsin, a wealthy mer- 
chant. The last named rejects Chim Fen. Win 
Shee, a learned doctor, is looked upon as an oracle. 
The crowd, celebrating New Year’s Day, listens to 


Win Shee’s prophetic utterances. He bids his son, 
Win San Luy, draw a chalk circle about Chim Fen, 
as a sign that his‘doom is near. The angry opium 
keeper kidnaps Hoo Chee (Hoo Tsin’s little son), 
whom the nurse, Hua Quee, leaves unguarded for 
a few moments while a Chinese procession passes 
by. Win San Luy undertakes to find the baby and 
traces it to Chim Fen’s cellar. The two men en- 
gage in a struggle, during which Win San is killed 
with a hatchet. His father suspects Chim Fen and 
engages the half intoxicated murderer in conversa- 
tion, during which the pair seat themselves on a 
couple of boxes and unwittingly occupy the same 
positions in which they had been. seen earlier in the 
opera by the patrolling policeman who saunters 
across the stage. Chim Fen’s wits suddenly advise 
him of danger, but it is too late, and while he 
cowers and quakes with agonized terror, Win Shee 
kills him. He props up the body beside him, and 
as the policeman reenters on his rounds sings to the 
dead Chim Fen in order not to arouse the suspicion 
of the law’s guardian. The policeman leaves, Win 
Shee calmly lights a cigar, and while the lifeless 
opium dealer falls in a huddled heap to the ground, 
the avenger walks away slowly without turning 
around. 

The gruesome features of “L’Oracolo” are in- 
dicated by Leoni with ample musical descriptive- 
ness, although a bit more of orchestral “bite” and 
even noise would not be out of place at such 
moments as those which mark the two killings. 
The religious chants and oracular utterances of Win 
Shee are beautiful music, sufficiently indicative of 
Chinese symbolism in their dynamic continence and 
passionless expressiveness. All the choral contri- 
butions are melodious and telling. The distant 
fog horn. in San Francisco Bay, the unseen 
chorus and solo voices, the chimes ringing from 
afar, etc., represent clever bits that intensify the 
interest of the listeners. The two love duets, par- 
ticularly warm blooded and tuneful music, are of 
the best sort of Italian lyrical writing. The 
measures allotted to Hoo Tsin have well defined 
character and attractiveness. Chim Fen is given 
phrases that allow him to picture his evil nature 
graphically, and even Hua Quee, the nurse, in her 
few abbreviated vocal moments, has a chance for 
song that arrests and pleases the ear. All in all, 
the Leoni music successfully depicts the situations 
and emotions to which it is set, and has distinct 
charm as well as real dramatic force. Of enthu- 
siastic approval by the audience there was every 
visible and audible sign. 

Adamo Didur accomplished a notable artistic 
triumph as Win Shee. His makeup was most im- 
pressive and his walk, gestures and style of vocal 
delivery suggested potently the dignity and im- 
portance of the learned man of China. In the mur- 
der scene he rose to real heights of tragic acting. 
His singing at all times reflected sympathetic timbre, 
artistic control, and keen sense for modulatory and 
coloring effects. 

Lucrezia Bori was entrancingly pretty as Ah Yoe 
and sang with lavish yet refined outpouring of her 
clear and youthful voice. The same praise is ap- 
plicable to Luca Botta, the Win San, who put 
romantic ardor and refreshing abandon into his pro- 
jection of the strophes sung to and with his sweet 
Ah Yoe. 

Sophie Braslau was able to make much of her 
small part, in which she revealed correct dramatic 
insight, and gave voice to some of her rich and well 
placed tonal reserve. Antonio Scotti, weak and un- 
certain as to singing, gave a so splendidly worked 
out histrionic representation of the villainous China- 
man, that one wondered why that baritone does not 
transfer his activities entirely to the dramatic stage, 
where his vocal limitations would not be noticed. 
His death scene was a notable piece of delineation, 


Giorgio Polacco deserves a special word of com- 
mendation for the perfection of the whole per 
formance, which had been prepared under his direc- 
tion. He conducted with skill and taste and gave 
to the ensemble a whole hearted measure of vitality 
and verve. 

The costumes, lighting and scenic equipment were 
of such a high order as to add materially to the ar- 
tistic success of the evening. 

A performance of “Pagliacci” followed “L’Ora- 
colo,” and again Didur distinguished himself sig- 
nally, for he interpreted the role of Tonio and did 
so with many touches of originality which showed 
in him the stage expert and thinking artist. It was 
a tense, strongly gripping portrayal, and impressed 
the audience profoundly. In song, Didur scored 
strikingly, especially with his sonorous and sombre 
presentation of the hackneyed prologue, to which he 
added interest by speaking a line near the beginning 
(as desired by Leoncavallo) and stepping behind 
the curtain before the close of the number. Caruso, 
the mellifluous, was the Canio of the evening, and 
Destinn impersonated Nedda. Again Polacco direct- 
ed spiritedly. 

ee 


ENSEMBLE OPERA. 





Incident to the recent failure of the Century 
Opera Company, much speculation has been in- 
dulged in as to the causes, and much gratuitous post 
mortem advice has been offered to the sponsors of 
the organization. Some of those interested seem to 
think that the Century expenses were too high, and 
others insist that medium priced opera will not pay 
in America, no matter how well presented and how 
practically conducted. That there is something 
wrong about the latter argument is proved by the 
San Carlo Opera Company, a troupe of eighty per- 
sons, which has been taken all over the United 
States this winter by its managing director, Fortune 
Gallo, playing to large receipts everywhere, keeping 
out of debt, and winning splendid press praises for 
its performances of a repertoire of fifteen operas. 
A recent engagement of the company was at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, where the Ohio State Journal voiced 
these opinions regarding ensemble opera as opposed 
to the “star” system: 

The San Carlo Company brought its half week’s engage- 
ment here to a brilliant close by the performance of “Aida” 
at the Hartman last evening. Some of the strongest sing- 
ers of the company were reserved for this opera, and all 
their forces were arrayed to the best advantage. And this 
opera, too, called forth the largest audience of the series. 
It was a near capacity house and a wholly enthusiastic one. 
Columbus has certainly demonstrated its desire for grand 
opera in the unstinted welcome which has been given this 
company. The engagement has proved, what many other 
opera companies have failed to demonstrate, that grand 
opera can be worthily given at reasonable prices, and that 
there is a big public waiting for just that thing —Columbus 
(Ohio) State Journal, February 4, 1915. 





Much of the pleasure given by both operas last evening 
arose from the fact that they were evenly sung by a well 
balanced and well directed cast. The chorus forms a fine 
choir, and never offends the picturing, as so many grand 
opera choruses have done, and orchestra, principals and 
chorus are well unified, giving evidence of good organi- 
zation. And for real opera enjoyment this means more 
than individual brilliancy—Columbus (Ohio) State Jour- 
nal, February 5, 1915. 


SEY ee 
BUFFALO’S ORCHESTRA. 


——s 


Buffalo announces that its fund for the establish- 
ment of a suitable symphony orchestra there now 
has grown to $9,000, from $5,000, as reported last 
week. This fund has been pledged by members of 
the Chromatic Club, and the organization commit- 
tee says officially: “While we believe in meeting the 
demand for music of all kinds, this committee has 
as its sole object the establishment of a first class 
orchestra. Its ambition is to have an organization 
here that will take the same permanent place in the 
musical life of the community that the Albright Art 
Gallery has already filled in the artistic life.” 
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WHAT THE COMPOSER 
SHOULD DO. 


Views of an American music publisher as ex- 
pressed by one of the leading members of the White 
Smith Publishing Company, of Boston, who was in- 
terviewed recently by a Musica CouRIER repre- 
sentative, brought to light many interesting and 
valuable details of that important phase of our mu- 
sical growth and sustenance with which not so 


many of us are any too well informed. The White 
Smith representative cherishes fondly one valuable 
slogan, “Cooperation between composer and pub- 
lisher,” and herein will be found the principal secret 
surrounding the ultimate success of most of our 


\merican composers who today stand supreme in 
their chosen field. Far too often have many of our 
young composers approached their publishers with 
the mistaken idea that the merit of their composi- 
tions should of itself guarantee the well filled 
royalty envelope at the end of each month, and the 
fact that some publisher has agreed to accept their 
work is to them a final goal. Should, perchance, the 
size of their royalty returns fall beneath expecta- 
tions, or perhaps remain at nil, as it oftentimes does, 
immediately the publisher is sought out and the 
blame placed upon his shoulders for not having 
pushed the work sufficiently. 

The creating and developing of a universal de- 
mand for a song, for instance, is in itself no small 
matter, and the most clever and telling methods of 
advertising (or call it publicity) must be resorted to. 

Successful publishers naturally understand this 
part of the proceeding thoroughly, and so it is that 
we find them keen on seeking out such composers, 
granted their musical ability, as are willing to con- 
tribute a certain amount of their energies along this 
line. Cooperation on the part of the composer is 
needed essentially as in the immediate circle of his 
friends and musical connections the vital kernel for 
the successful demand of his work can best be sown. 
In this regard most publishers are willing to meet 
the composer more than half way, for after a good 
start accomplished in such a manner the rest often 
is comparatively easy sailing. 

The mere writing of a composition which may be 
expected to answer to the demand of our musical 
public at large is but half the battle won, when con- 
sidering it from a financial or a successful selling 
standpoint. The American song or instrumental 
writer of today must of necessity become to a cer- 
tain degree the personal advertising manager of his 
own wares, for in our country the large part of the 
teaching, student, and performing element in our 
musical world still persist in certain conventions 
concerning European music which are a serious 
detriment to the healthy growth of American music 
which means the American composer as well. 

It is far too early in the life of American music 
for the public to make impossible demands of our 
composers, and as the Boston publisher stated to the 
MusicaL Courter, the writing of symphonies or 
operas is “not exactly a good paying business, there- 
fore it is wiser that those who write for a living 
should devote their talent to the smaller form, for 
which they are more than likely best suited. The 
greatest demand of the day embodies songs, short 
instrumental selections and teaching pieces, and 
there is little doubt that the American composer 
with the right ‘America for Americans’ spirit ex- 
tended to him in a helping way cannot in time fill 
this demand as well as the Europeans.” 

In speaking of the musical masses upon whom 
the composer depends for his success, the inter- 
viewed one said: “The reluctant manner in which 
most purchasers of music consider a new composi- 
tion or a previously unheard of composer is highly 
dissatisfying and the habit is exercised without any 
Publishers have an old time say- 
ing between themselves which bears this out, for 
they claim, ‘Our best works remain on the shelf.’ 
Teachers, pupils and the majority of performers 


plausible excuse. 


when selecting their music at a counter almost in- 
variably identify a piece with one of the leading 
artists of the day before they condescend to add it 
to their library or repertoire. These persons seldom 
consider what a comparison of their own abilities 
with those of the prima donna or virtuoso for whose 
sake they have really purchased the piece, might 
display in the way of shortcomings, nor do they stop 
to think of the vital and displeasing contrast which 
will be aroused when they attempt to impersonate 
the illustrious one who happens to be singing or 
playing the piece in question. The musician would 
do well to be highly individual in the choice of 
selections he wishes to interpret, and the value of 
his judgment in this lies in his ability to choose what 
suits his innate talents to the best advantage. An 
unknown song, sung in an individual and effective 
manner, will leave a far more valuable impression 
on the listener than the best known ballad or aria 
if interpreted in inferior style.” 

The foregoing remarks of the publisher show a 
reflective as well as a practical spirit and should 
arouse composers to a realization of what they 
should do to help overcome the obstacles which 
often stand in the way of their success. 

One composer known to the MusicaL CourIER 
writes unusually excellent songs, but in spite of the 
fact that he is supplied with free copies by the pub- 
lisher in order to help him place them where they 
will do the most good in an advertising way, he 
steadfastly neglects to send or take a single exem- 
plar to any public performer, and never has written 
a line to one of them asking him to look over the 
songs. Such singers, therefore, if ever they see 
this man’s compositions, will stumble across them 
by chance. And yet the composer in question com- 
plained to the Musica Courter that his royalties 
on his best song were only about $7 last year. 
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WOMAN AS COMPOSER. 





In a recent issue of an afternoon newspaper pub- 
lished in New York there was the report of an in- 
terview with a well known musician, who stated that 
the reason why no woman had written a great musi- 
cal work in the larger forms was because women 
lacked the power of crystallizing their emotions 
into tangible thoughts, or words to that effect. 

It is not for us to set a boundary for the ladies 
or fix a limitation to their achievements. We prefer 
gallantry to philosophy on this occasion and are 
quite willing to accept the verdict of the female 
Plato, who said that if a woman did not write great 
musical works it was because she did not want to, 
as she had something better to do. 

The question naturally arises: Why do not wom- 
en wish to write great musical works? Is it because 
of a lack of energy? Or is it the same absence of 
that practical horse sense which causes her to step 
off a street car the wrong way? We are merely 
asking, and not judging, for we do not know. 

But we have a suspicion that feeling and logical 
thinking run in contrary directions in the average 
female brain. We know that there are splendid in- 
tellects among women and we are equally aware 
that many women have high emotions and fine sen- 
sibilities. But it seems as if it was impossible, or at 
least difficult, for a woman to think deeply, clearly 
and logically, and at the same time to feel strongly 
and be carried away by the tempests of emotion. 

We do not believe that there are any, or many, 
complexities in the orchestral score of “Tristan and 
Isolde” which the best feminine minds could not 
understand and construct. And it goes without 
saying that the storm of passion and whirlwind of 
emotion of that erotic opera are as much the ex- 
pression of the female as the male. 

Why, then, is there no woman composer who can 
feel as intensely as Wagner felt, and at the same 
time keep a clear thinking brain to interweave 
themes, manage modulations, build up climaxes, 


write phrases and passages suitable to the various 
characters and voices on the stage and to the hun- 
dred instruments in the orchestra? Is it because 
she is like the famous Mississippi steamer, re- 
nowned in story, which had a whistle too big for its 
boiler, and which could not navigate the river and 
sound its whistle at the same time? We do not 
think so. We are inclined to believe that her emo- 
tion and her reason do not work together in the 
same direction. 

Of course we know of the ladies who say that 
women have been kept down, have not been given a 
chance, have been denied education because of man’s 
jealously and all that sort of thing. But we hardly 
think that the facts support the theory as regards 
woman in music. 

On the other hand, in support of our own theory 
that woman’s feelings and thinkings do not work 
well as a team in the same harness, we have the ex- 
ample of a great actre$s of intelligence and fine 
feeling who is losing money producing a play that 
shows the sorrows of war. She wants the war 
stopped. Good; so do we all want it over and 
ended. But this good woman’s noble heart is so 
filled with strong emotion about the ghastliness of 
war that her head has entirely forgotten or omitted 
to furnish a basis of peace which the belligerents 
could consider. We may be wrong, and we ‘hold 
ourselves subject to correction by better minds than 
our own; but we cannot help seeing in this stop the 
war cry of the famous actress a manifestation of 
exactly the same female brain which feels and 
imagines great musical works, but does not write 
them. Persons of strong emotions are wont to say 
it is stupid to settle grievances by the stern arbitra- 
ment of war. They would be nearer the truth if 
they said it was heartless and cruel. Many of the 
profoundest thinkers, in a coldly logical sense, be- 
lieve war to be the best and only way. 

And among music students there are many of the 
most highly strung, sensitive and temperamental 
who strongly object to the coldly logical grind at 
thorough bass, harmony, counterpoint, canon, 
fugue, form, style, instrumentation, orchestration. 
They believe that genius should not be fettered. 
They are the stop-the-war criers of music. So be it. 
Do not struggle and fight with these dull studies till 
you conquer them. Stop the war, remain at peace 
and be happy. But accept the consequences and be 
forever unable to compose a great musical work. 


—_——e 
$400,000 SOUGHT BY CHICAGO. 


The gift of $100,000 by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge as a pension fund for the Chicago Orches- 
tra, to which reference was made in last week’s 
Musicat Courier, has given rise there to the desire 
to double the present amount of the invested funds 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The fund 
held by the association now totals $189,500. To 
care properly for the organization and the members 
of the orchestra it is said that a fund of $400,000 
is necessary. Bryan Lathrop, president of the asso- 
ciation, said: “Mrs. Coolidge’s gift is a magnificent 
contribution to the cause of good music and a fitting 
memory to her father, A. A. Sprague. I have long 
felt that the most. imperative need of the orchestra 
was a large pension fund, in order to attract and 
keep artists of the first rank. There is still a debt 
of $200,000 on the orchestra building and the in- 
terest on this is a constant hindrance. I am con- 
fident that in time Chicago will provide the $400,000 
required to complete the necessary fund.” 

The funds now held by the association are as fol- 


lows: Gift from the estate of Charles A. Chapin, | 


$5,000; pension and invalid fund created by efforts 
of the orchestral association, $22,500; Albert Arnold 
Sprague memorial fund, $100,000; available for 
pension and invalid fund, $127,000; Henry Field 
memorial fund, given by Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, 
$62,500. 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS. 





By Henry B. BAagRMAN. 
{This article is the first of a series which Mr. Baerman will write 


for the Musical Courier from San Francisco as-its regular corre- 
spondent there, his future contributions to be dedicated chiefly to 
local issues. The interesting chart which accompanies this essay has 
been copyrighted by Mr. Baerman.—Editor Musical Courier. ] 

Arguments based upon a chart of statistics from 
our symphony orchestras, which, in a comparative 
way, show the artistic and financial magnitude of 
the various organizations : 

The chart accompanying this article includes sta- 
tistics accumulated from fourteen American sym- 
phony orchestras; it shows the chronological suc- 
cession of the conductors; the number of seasons 
each served; the number of regular musicians em- 
ployed during 1913-1914; the number of home con- 
certs; the number of out of town concerts, if any, 
and a general estimate of the salaries paid, although 
it does not state the special salaries above the mini- 
mum rate, 

It gives us a basis upon which to judge the extent 
to which each society has grown, and enables us to 
make comparisons of the development of each so- 
ciety, thereby showing the conditions necessary to 
make a successful organization. 

Records tell us that all symphony societies suffer 
losses for a number of seasons, until a certain 
period is reached. The various communities must 
develop a sufficient love for the higher art of mu- 
sic to support it by the necessary amount of at- 
tendance, as well as to cover its annual deficits. The 
greatest factor in the financial success of these so- 
cieties is the amount of genuine love created for 
the highest classics in music, but that love cannot 
be created if the music is not sufficiently well ren- 
dered. Perfect interpretation is the stimulant to 
promote liberality in its patrons. 

Only two societies have thus far acquired a self 
supporting institution, which goes to show that each 
society must create that caliber of musical philan- 
thropists of which Col. Henry L. Higginson, of 
Boston, is a fine example. For twenty-four musi- 
cal seasons, from 1881 to 1905, before the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra became self supporting, that 
gentleman shouldered the losses of the organization. 
Its deficits ranged from $40,000 per season down to 
a point where these additional funds were no longer 
needed. 

The Chicago Orchestra was put on a paying basis 
after fifteen years of uphill work. Its deficits were 
made up by local capitalists, who also gave Orches- 
tra Hall as an endowment. 

One great help in accomplishing a self support- 
ing institution was in the gift by these societies of a 
suitable concert hall, thus saving them the expense 
of rent, as well as collecting a substantial revenue 
in subrentals. 

A more important item of financial value is the 
doubling or tripling of the number of concerts. 
That is, in addition to the number of regular week- 
ly afternoon and evening home concerts, there 
should be a substantial number of out of town con- 
cert guarantees. These out of town bookings are a 
necessity, because no city cares to support its or- 
chestra for more than one afternoon and one even- 
ing concert per week, and as these two concerts 
will not bring in sufficient receipts for the running 
expenses it is necessary to utilize the remaining days 
of each week, or a part of them, for out of town 
guarantees, 

All symphony societies need a “live” manager 
who is capable of organizing societies in a half 
dozen neighboring cities, giving a series of concerts 
during the season, thereby increasing its income at 
least 100 per cent. 

This necessarily requires the services of musicians 
based upon a weekly salary. This salary should be 
substantial enough to support these musicians with- 
out compelling them to find other musical work to 
make up a satisfactory income. Asa matter of fact, 
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all prominent conductors know that any rough out- 
side musical work by a musician will depreciate the 
refined performance necessary for his successful 
rendering of the classics. For this reason, sym- 
phony musicians usually find a clause in their 
season’s contract prohibiting them from playing out- 
side engagements without the consent of the con- 
ductor, which, of course, prevents their playing late- 
hour “ragtime jobs.” 

The chart on page 23 shows that nine Ameri- 
can orchestras are organized upon the “Permanent 
Orchestra” plan. The words “Permanent Orches- 
tra” is a rather vague expression, meaning one 
organized to book out of town engagements in con- 
nection with their home work. 

We have two distinct classes of symphony or- 
chestras, the expensive “permanent” orchestra and 
the inexpensive class, which selects its musicians 
from the various theatre, hotel and cafe orchestras 
for each concert, paying them the usual union rate 
per concert, plus rehearsals. This system enables 
several societies to conduct symphony concerts upon 
an economical basis. They cannot choose evenings 
for their concerts, and therefore must choose an 
afternoon, usually Fridays, when their musicians 
are free from their regular jobs. 

The minimum union rate per concert and re- 
hearsal in thirteen’ cities, varies littl. The New 
York City price is the most expensive because of 
their high charge for rehearsals. 

Rehearsals depend upon the difficulty of the 
music being performed and the routine of the mu- 
sicians employed. Usually from four to twelve re- 
hearsals will suffice for a program. More often 
four rehearsals are used. 

The San Francisco Orchestra is the only one 
which has, for some unwise and unnecessary, as 
well as expensive, reason, been paying about half 
its members a weekly salary, for those certain 
weeks on which their concert falls due, while a few 
receive a regular weekly salary including the weeks 
when no concerts are given, and the rest are paid 
by the concert plus rehearsal rate. 

Its members, with the exception of a few, are 
chosen from the theatre, hotel and cafe material. 
rhis sort of an arrangement pleases the individual 
musician best, as he considers symphony a side line, 
and finds ten weeks of extra “velvet” to his credit. 

Undoubtedly, the directors of the San Francisco 
Orchestra Society have listened with wide open ears 
to the advices of its musicians. Why San Francisco 
should adopt such an expensive course is a riddle, 
for most of its musicians were perfectly satisfied 
with the concert plus rehearsal rate salary when 
l‘ritz Scheel and Frederick Wolle conducted sym- 
phony here. 

Outside of the salary question, another point to 
consider is whether an orchestra giving ten concerts 
per season can expect to give as finished renditions 
of the classics as such an orchestra could were it 
to give one hundred and fifty concerts per season. 
This is all the more reason that weekly salaries are 
absurd as well as unnecessary for any but the “per- 
manent orchestra.” The San Francisco Orchestra 
certainly cannot be classed among the so-called 
“permanent orchestras,” it being in its fourth season 
without any substantial gains or hope of per- 
manency. 

They have failed to gain that necessary spirit of 
musical philanthropy in the ranks of their sup- 
Does this fault lie with the orchestra, the 


leader or the organizers? 


porters 


San Franciscans have supported more than their 
PI 
share of grand opera seasons in the past decade. 
Most of this has been inexpensive grand operas, 
though not cheaper than symphony, and its people 
have shown a marked degree of fondness for good 
music. What all societies should realize is that a 
“permanent orchestra” is capable of producing more 
I g 
perfect ensemble finish than grand opera can ever 
expect to accomplish, and society certainly aims to 


patronize the more artistic. The combination of 
stage and orchestra pit ensemble such as opera re- 
quires, cannot possibly be raised to the standard of 
symphony. Then why not have real symphony? 
That is, that the San Francisco Orchestra book 
symphony concert tours up and down the Pacific 
Coast in addition to a regular afternoon and even- 
ing season, thereby necessitating the engaging of a 
class of musicians who play refined music entirely, 
at a weekly salary. 

Why should not the metropolis of the Pacific and 
the World’s Fair City produce a “permanent or- 
chestra”? Why not have a conductor of established 
fame as a drawing card? 

Since the war in Europe there should be a num- 
ber of musical magnets available. One of the best 
of these is Theodore Spiering, at present in New 
York and available for a post of that sort. His being 
an American should help his chances. 

The writer has heard it whispered that negotia- 
tions were pending to secure one or two important 
men for daily symphony concerts during the 
Panama Exposition. But why not continue sym- 
phony on a grand scale, copying the methods of the 
Boston and Chicago institutions, since we have been 
taught that their plan is the most perfect and suc- 
cessful, both financially and artistically, and that 
our public is in need of an educational institution 
that will teach us the real art of music. 


am ements 


ARTISTIC TEMPEST. 


In an open letter to the press, Leopold Godowsky 
announced his intention to withdraw as a participant 
from the next Biltmore Morning Musicale, and gave 
these as his reasons: 


“T was engaged to play at this concert by R. E. John- 
stone with the distinct understanding that no particular 
artist should be featured either in the advertisements, an- 
nouncements, programs or posters: The first intimation I 
had that he was not keeping to his agreement was Satur- 
day evening, when I went to the hotel to attend a reception 
given by the hotel management to artists appearing at 
these concerts. There I discovered that, as an instru- 
mentalist, I had been given a subordinate and insignificant 
place in the announcements, whereupon I immediately can- 
celled my engagements and did not attend the reception. 

“I wish to take a definite stand on the equal treatment of 
instrumentalists and vocalists. It is indeed time that this 
discrimination in favor of the vocal artist should cease. 
The talent and study involved in the development of an 
instrumentalist and the culturdl benefits derived from his 
art are at least equal to the ephemeral pleasures associated 
with the enjoyment of vocal art. 

“Nobody admires more the great gifts of Signor Caruso 
than I, nor is it personal vanity which prompts me to make 
this protest, but the attitude of the public must not be in- 
fluenced by these objectionable advertising methods.” 


In reply, Mr. Johnston admitted that the conten- 
tions of Mr. Godowsky were justified, and as the 
manager promised to advertise the pianist as promi- 
nently as the tenor the whole matter has been ad- 
justed amicably. 

—— oan 


WHY SHE COMPLAINS. 





A lady complains to the Musica Courter that 
she has lost faith in the moral influence of music, 
because at’a recent Metropolitan Opera performance 
she dropped her purse and the finder did not turn it 
in at the box office. It appears to us that this theme 
is too big for passing comment, therefore we pre- 
serve silence even as we ponder upliftingly. 

<oatieattilles Riven 
DIPPEL'S PLAN. 

At a speech made by him recently before the 
Drama League, of Washington, D. C., Andreas Dip- 
pel pleaded for a national music university, and for 
the municipal establishment throughout America of 


orchestras and choruses to act in conjunction with 
opera soloists. 


CONCERNING THE HAMLIN PRIZE. 


An official communication to the Musicat Cou- 
RIER says: “So much interest has been expressed 
by representative American composers in the prize 
offered by George Hamlin for the best tenor aria, 
and so many questions have been sent in concerning 
the conditions attached thereto, that full informa- 
tion is herewith given. The time limit has also been 


extended to September 1, 1915: 


1. The compesition must be a tenor aria, not merely a 
song, with full orchestration; the text must be original 
English—that is, not translated. 

2. The contest is open to American citizens only. 

3. All manuscripts must be sent to Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
421 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, before September 1, 1915. 

4. No composition will be ¢onsidered which has previ- 
ously been given a public performance. 

5. The composer’s name must not appear on the manu- 
script, but must accompany it in a plain sealed envelope. 
A special symbol of identification should be marked dis- 
tinctly both on the manuscript and on the sealed envelope. 

The names of the judges will be announced later. 
The winning composition is to be performed by 
Mr. Hamlin and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting) at the first Amer- 
ican concert next season. 


oat ctotcti 
WILL NOT HOLD CONVENTION. 





It is announced that the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein, Germany’s most important musical 
association, will not hold its annual convention and 
performances this spring. The gathering would 
have been the fiftieth celebrated by the organization. 


ininciercciliipiiiliainesn 
THERE ARE WORSE OPERAS. 





“Worse operas than ‘Madame Sans-Géne’ have 
been heard at the Metropolitan, some of them by 
American composers,” says Henry T. Finck in the 
New York Evening Post. 


panran > arenes 


AN ESTIMATED SAVING. 





It is estimated by the New York World that the 
Metropolitan Opera will save $100,000 per annum 
through its projected rearrangement of the salaries 
of its singers. 

Oe 


Martial Music. 





Aeroplanes, 
Submarines, 
Gory stains, 
Smithereens ! 
Zeppelins, 
Bombs to drop 
Horrid dins, 
Wish 'twould stop! 
Shot and shell, 
Noise gaiore! 
War is hell, 
Nothing more. 
Shape your views 
For the press, 
Call it news, 
What a mess! 
How they hoot 
T’other ones, 
Dumdums shoot 
From their guns. 
Uncle Sam 
With this stuff 
They'd flimflam, 
But he’s tough; 
So they'll find 
Spite of fizz 
He'll just mind 
His own biz. 


—New York Sun. 
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If Beethoven were composing today there seems little 
doubt that a New York premiere of his works would re- 
sult in something like this: 

Herald. Globe. 

Bee:hoven’s C minor sym- This work is filled un- 
phony seems to suggest a questionably with the mod- 
close study of Richard ern French influence of 


Strauss. Claude Debussy. 
Times. W orld. 
A large audience applaud- The attendance was small, 
ed warmly, and the recep-ion markedly 
cool, 
Sun. Evening World. 


Beethoven colors his Strongly defined Scandi- 
works with the tints of the navian hues of harmony are 


Orient. reflected in every measure 
of the Beethoven composi- 
tions. 

Evening Sun. Tribune. 
Puccini speaks from these The voice of Rubinstein is 
pages. plainly audible. 
Evening Telegram. American. 


Beethoven’s conducting Seldom has _ Beethoven 
showed that he was not in conducted with more aban- 
good disposition. don, more intensity, more 

charm, more appeal. 
Press. Evening Post. 

Bee*hoven should have his It is good to see that this 
hair cut; he presented a ri- - grea‘ artist cares nothing 
diculous appearance. for conventions; with his 

thick, flying locks he pre- 
sented a magnificent picture. 


Evening Mail. Herald. 

The audience seemed te Listlessness was apparent 

be deeply interested. in the demeanor of the 

hearers. 
Times. Evening Telegram. 

The receipts totalled $1,- Nearly $226 was taken in 
800. at the box office. 
W orld. Globe. 


Beethoven should give In a season so overcrowd- 
some more concerts in New ed as this, there is no need 
York. for further concerts by Bee- 
thoven. 
Evening World. Sun, 

Beethoven writes in a The work frequen‘ly is 

slightly Russian idiom. reminiscent of Spanish 
rhythms. 
Tribune. Evening Sun. 

This man appears to have It would be advisable for 
a future of a certain kind. the concert giver to abstain 
from further tonal efforts. 
His talents certainly do not 
lie in a musical direction. 

Evening Post. American. 

The ninth symphony Of a truth, this latest 
shows clearly that it is in- symphony is operatic in the 
tended as a choral fantasia extreme and calls loudly for 
with symphonic accompani- a Fbretto. 
ment. 


- 


Press. Staats-Zeitung. 
“Fidelio” is essentially a “Fidelio,” untouched by 
post-Wagnerian production. the remotest suggestion of 
Wagner. ... 
Times. Morning Telegraph. 
The “Pathétique” sonata A better title for this opus 
should be called “Suite would be “Prologue to 


Marziale.” ‘Odysseus.’” As the Latin 
has it: Aquila non capit 
muscas, 


A “Minimum of Ease.” 

Dear Str—In your issue of January 27, you publish an 
editorial entitled “Two Priest Composers,” referring to 
Dr. Hartmann and the Abbe Perosi, which interested me 
very much. The Musica Courter is usually so well in- 
formed and authoritative that is is with much surprise 
that I find myself forced to take very violent issue with a 
great deal you say. To begin with, may I say that my 
choirs have very often sang Perosi’s “Missa Benedicamus 
Domino” and “Missa Patriarchalis” and I have read 
through the scores of his oratorios with a view of their 
public performance. It is also not so long ago that the 
Musica Courter columns commented upon the excellence 
of my performance of Hartmann’s oratorio, “The Seven 
Last Words.” Therefore I feel myself somewhat qualified 


to discuss the matter even to the extreme of differing 
from the learned editor of the Musica Courter. 


You say that Hartmann’s “later works revealed more 
and more his amateurish shortcomings,” and that “he 
lacked the thorough training an important composer must 
have.” Having before me, as | write, the orchestral score 
of the “Seven Last Words,” these statements fill me with 
amazement. To begin with Hartmann’s command over 
the resources of modern harmony is simply tremendous. 
While it is true he does not use the idiom of modern 
France, nevertheless, his use of, what I will call the Wag- 
nerian school of dissonance is that of an absolute master 
of this branch of a composer’s technic, as witness page 35 
or page 38 of the full score. As for his mastery of counter- 
point, we have to go no further than the first chorus as 
witness the fine contrapuntal skill evinced in the fugal 
treatment of the words “If He Be Christ,” page 13. As 
for orchestration, Dr. Hartmann is a pastmaster, produc- 
ing a maximum of effect with a minimum of ease. Notice 
the unusual effect of the doubled clarinets on page 83, the 
judicious use of the tam tam on page 112, the treatment of 
the solo violin on page 89, or the combinations of brass 
and harp on page 40. As for ability to write skillfully for 
a chorus, I would commend a thorough study of the chorus 
“As the heart panteth,” from the same work. Here Dr. 
Hartmann, by the clever treatment of the vowel sounds 
and the judicious use of rests, keeps the entire four parts 
singing in their top register without the least effort or 
strain upon the singer, thus producing choral effect of the 
utmost brilliancy. As for musical form, the entire work 
is full of irregular bar rhythms, variety of phrasing effects, 
etc., that only a musician of the ripest technic could pen. 

But much more important than the command over the 
artifices of composition are the musical ideas a composer 
uses to delineate his subject. Of all composers who have 
essayed to treat the Crucifixion, it seems to me Hart- 
mann’s ideas are more in keeping with the subject. Mark 
the difference between the simple grandeur of Hartmann’s 
treatment of “This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise” 
and the mawkish honey like sentimentality of the Gallic 
Gounod’s treatment of the same words. And oh, the dif- 
ference between the grandeur of the entire work and the 
insignificance of such mediocrities as Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” or Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” But why mul- 
tiply instances. In spite of this you characterize Hartmann 
and Perosi as a passing episode. This, of course, is only 
a prognostication and time alone can tell its truth. But if 
I may offer my view in opposition to that of the editor, I 
venture to foretell that the day of Hartmann and Perosi 
is yet to come and that when musicians come to know their 
works better and appreciate the tremendously spiritual 
viewpoint of Hartmann toward the oratorio and Perosi’s 
conception of the proper liturgical function of music in 
the mass, the star of their fame will yet attain greater 
magnitude and brilliancy. May I say in passing that Dr. 
Hartmann is not only a master of the oratorio, but also 
of the “lied,” and take opportunity to call singers’ atten- 
tion to the undeserved neglect of such a beautiful song as 
“Ein Glick.” Yours truly, 

James P. Dunn. 


Helping the American Composer. 


Those American composers who every time they buy 
rubies for their families worry regarding the genuineness of 
the stones, need fear no longer for a decisive test has been 
discovered, which they may put into use when purchasing 
their Easter supply of rubies. Rubies are over four times 
heavier than water. If you take the right quantity of water 
and dissolve in it thallium silver nitrate you get a liquid four 
times heavier than water. If a ruby sinks in this it is a 
normal stone; if not, it is imi*ation. 

It would be well, too, for the American composer, when 
purchasing rubies, to see that the jeweller is occupied else- 
where in the shop at the moment. Take a quick look about 
the place, and if you are quite unobserved, purchase the 
ruby deftly, and hurry into the street. 


Sapirstein Preferred ? 


From the columns of the Morning Telegraph, New 
York’s brightest daily paper, comes this, addressed to the 
editor of that publication: 

Sir—I hereby challenge any professional piano player to 
a long distance endurance test. We shall meet in some 
hall, to be selected hereafter, and begin playing the piano. 
The first man that quits loses the match. I hereby enclose 


a check for $100 as forfeit money and I'll wager $500 that 
I can outplay any man living in an endurance contest. 

Not to scare possible rivals I will say, that, using a 
hurdy-gurdy as a pacemaker, played by my sister Annet‘e, 
I tore off syncopated melodies for seventeen hours. 

Can be addressed at my residence in the Bronx, or would- 
be contestants can write to my manager, Isador Morris, 
care Child’s, the Bronx. J. Garrietp Hazceton 


Schanberg and Ornstein Please Write. 


In a recent issue of London Musical News, Percy Wood, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., F. R. C. O., advertises that he gives les- 
sons in musical counterpoint, and adds: “Numerous ex- 
amples are given which clearly show that it is quite possible 
to produce good music (from a harmonic and melodic point 
of view) even under the many restrictions and limitations 
imposed by the laws of counterpoint.” 


Musical Meanings. 

Educational concerts often educate only those who giv: 
them, even as popular concerts frequently are popular only 
with their projectors. 


Operatic Cheer. 

It was a sanguinary night at the Metropolitan Opera last 
Thursday with “L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacc:” double-billed. 
When the stage casualties were counted up it was found 
that one person had been strangled, one killed with a hat- 
chet, and two s‘abbed to death. 


Assault Against the French. 


A Broadway movie theatre advertised an act last week 
which it called “Vision de c’Art.” It must have been 
written by the man who came to this country on the La 
France, caught the la grippe on the way over, and after 
recovering went to a restaurant and ordered some fromage 
de Brie cheese and a demi tasse small cup of coffee, 


Working Over Opera. 


Algernon St. John Brenon quo*es a woman, who spoke 
as follows for her sex at the recent “Fidelio” revival: 

“No. I cannot be stirred by the sight of a woman going 
into the cellar to pull out a man. We are always doing 
that. It is commonplace. We wives wan‘ contrasts. ‘Fi- 
delio’ is very well and good. But we would prefer ‘Infi- 
delio.” That would be dramatic.” 


The Retort Very Courteous. 
New York, February 3, 191 

We always are glad to print such interesting and good 
natured letters as the following: 

Dear Sir—Your editorial paragraph about Eugen 
d’Albert in today’s issue reminds me of an amusing inci- 
dent when Hans von Biilow called d’Albert “Herr Eugen 
d’Albert and Glasgow” because d’Albert had announced 
himself as “Aus Wien.” 

In 1889 or 1890, during the d’Atbert-Sarasate tour of 
this country, I had half an hour’s conversation with the 
pianist, and I was highly amused to hear him say that he 
did not speak English. We had to talk in French, al- 
though my skill in the mother tongue of d’Albert’s father 
was almost as limited as that of the pianist who had been 
sent to Germany by an English music school to continue 
his studies. 

Since that entertaining day I have heard d’Albert play 
to,enthusiastic audiences several times. 

He has spent enough time in London to !earn the lan- 
guage—that is, if he cared to. Perhaps it is because we 
are a sporting and not a musical nation that we bear this 
British born Frenchman no grudge for becoming a Ger- 
man and telling us the truth about ourselves. We don’t 
think any less of a Derby winner because it kicks the 
jockey, nor do we punish a prize bulldog for growling. 
They act as seems right to their natures, and we are 
sports enotigh to take it that way. So when Herr Eugen 
d’Albert aus Wien says we British are a thoroughly un- 
musical lot, what do we care so long as the pianist comes 
over to our island and gives us an insight of Beethoven’s 
sonatas such as no other pianist can? So long as he can 
do that for us, we don’t care what his other habits and 


characteristics are. When the war is over we shall be 


jolly glad to have him give us another taste of the “Wald- 
stein” and the “Appassionata,” if he has any play left in 
him. Yours truly, 

A BnritIsHER. 


fe 
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War Time Whiled Away. 


From London Truth, January 20, 1915: “His Majesty 
was engaged in various departments of estate business 
during his stay at Sandringham, and he had some shoot- 
ing on short days. Fair bags of pheasants and wild fowl 
were brought in.” 

Gold Reserve Threatened. 


That rumored reduction at the Metropolitan 


Opera is viewed by some of the singers as a reductio ad 


salary 


absurdum 

Salacious Salome. 
Must 

a musical interlewd? 


Setting Us Right. 


Strauss’ “Salome,” after all, be looked upon mere- 


ly as 


\ marvelous program book distributed at the first of 
the Biltmore Morning Musicales, and written by Grace 
Franklin, contains much interesting information. Some 


of the things we read were these: 

‘Pablo Casals declares that most of the great composers 
of the present day are writing big things for the cello.” 
graceful 
favorite concert selection 
but few cellists choose it.” 


the composition of 


with 


‘*Le Cygne,’ inimitably 


Saint-Saéns, has been a 


great violinists, 
“Saint-Saéns holds the most drastic opinions regarding 
the music of the various warring countries, being played 
in France.” 
Hard to Believe. 
We know the most remarkable infant phenomenon the 
The prodigy is a lad of seven years, 
a success in Berlin as a violinist. 


world ever has seen. 


who hi 


4s not made 
Why Composers Applaud. 


Rosenthal attended a concert at which his “Papillons” 
At the conclusion of 
distinguished listener led the applause and 


repetition of the number. Later the concert giver 


was performed by a young pianist. 
the piece the 


forced a 


asked Rosenthal how he had liked the playing of his 
work “Not at all,” replied its creator. “How now?” 
cked the young man in surprise; “you led the applause 
and made me encore the composition.” “Well,” replied 
Rosenthal, “I like the music and wished to hear it again.” 


Hewing the Way. 

New York Tribune we notice a startlingly new 
way of writing musical criticism. Commenting on Arturo 
loscanini’s leading at one of the operas last week, the, 


In the 


as it were, original Tribune says: “As for Mr. Toscanini 

he is Mr. Toscanini.” There is a suggestion for a novel 
departure in the dull field of music reviewing. Vast un- 
explored possibilities are opened up now. We intend to 
make use of the system forthwith. Of recent perform- 
ances in New York, we think as follows: 

“As for Mr. Gabrilowitsch—he is Mr. Gabrilowitsch.” 

‘As for Mme. Gadski—she is Mme. Gadski.” 

“As for Mr. Meyerbeer—he is Mr. Meyerbeer.” 

“As for Mr. Hambourg—he is Mr. Hambourg.” 

“As for ‘L’Oracolo’—that is ‘L’Oracolc.’” 

“As for the music critic of the Tribune—he is the mu- 
sic critic of the Tribune.” 
Taking Title. 

“Ich gréhie nicht” is one paraphrase of the title of 
Schumann’s famous song, but “I don’t growl” is suggested 
by Hy Mayer as a better version. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Plays Stock’s C Minor 


Symphony. 
- Philadelphia, Pa., February 7, 1915. 
Critical opinion clashed with popular taste in the matter 


of Frederick Stock’s C minor symphony, presented by 
Leopold Stokowski at this week’s concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The professional critics of Philadelphia, 
while they praised some elements of the work, seemed to 
lislike Without waiting for the aforesaid highly 
valued critical comments the populace received the sym- 
phony with enthusiasm. It applauded both the composi- 
and its performance at the Friday afternoon concert 
until Leopold Stokowski was compelled to call his men to 


their 


others. 


tion 


feet in recognition of the tribute. 


On one point the critics hit the nail on the head. The 


1 
WoOrkK 1S 


unusually ornate in orchestration. Mr. Stock has 
undertaken the exposition of a big subject—he says the 
symphony “is meant to describe human life, its sorrows as 
well as its joys, the struggle of mortal man against fate’— 
and in his effort to summon every resource of the modern 
orchestra he has at times almost overreached himself and 
almost clouded his idea. Though one is at times over- 
whelmed by the very mass of his sound instruments there 
s no clumsiness about the manipulation of the orchestra. 
Chere is no false or insincere note. And not a shadow of 
ubt has been cast on previous critical assertion that Mr. 
Stock has something to say. 


He has 


ingly. 


conceived his vast idea largely and spoken mean- 
His melodies are spontaneous, bright and telling. 
the work is one of the most important Mr. 
Stokowski has offered this year and bids fair to give Mr. 


On the whole, 


Stock as prominent a place as a composer in American 
music as he has long since won as conductor. 

Herman Sandby, principal cellist of the orchestra, was 
the soloist. He played Lalo’s concerto in D minor. Cha- 
brier’s “Espana” completed the program. 

H. P. QuicKsALt. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch, a Leading Singer. 


One of the unmistakable successes of the present season 
has been that registered by Clara Gabrilowitsch, wife of 
the Russian pianist, who has returned to America after 
several years’ residence abroad. Mme. Gabrilowitsch, who 
before her marriage was heard in the concert field for a 
season or two, has been devoting herself to study during 
the past few years and has given particular attention to the 
German lied, as an exponent of which she won prompt 
recognition in Germany. .That the foreign critics were 
right in placing her among the most acceptable of present- 
day singers is indicated by the reception the contralto re- 
ceived on her return to this country. Critical judgment 
has been of a highly commendatory character. 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s first appearance was a joint re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and she shared honors with her distinguished husband. 
Similar appearances followed in Boston and several cities 
in New Jersey. On December 15 she gave a recital in the 
Little Theatre, singing the entire program to Mr. Gabrilo- 
witch’s accompaniments, and she strengthened then the fa- 
vorable impression made at her premiere. So successful 
was she, in fact, that another recital is announced for 
Monday afternoon, February 15, on which occasion she 
will sing a varied program, including compositions of 
Scarlatti, Gluck, Paisello, Schubert, Schumann, Duparc, 
Faure, Arensky, Moussorgsky and Grainger. 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch is a daughter of the famous humor- 
st, Mark Twain. Previous to her vocal studies she de- 
voted some time to the piano, under the tutelage of Les- 
chetizsky. She worked as a student with that great mas- 
ter for a year before the possibilities of her voice were 
discovered. Association with Ossip Gabrilowitsch has 
helped, of course, greatly to ripen her natural musical 
gifts, and her brief experience this season proves that she 
is already firmly established in public favor. 








First Movies Nearly 45 Years Ago. 





“Who invented moving pictures and where were they 
first shown?” The answer is easy if you were at the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Music on the evening of February 5, 
1870, says the Evening Ledger, of that city, for it was there 
that Henry R. Heyl gave the first exhibition of his inven- 
tion, “the phasmatrope.” He also exhibited it before the 
Franklin Institute March 16, making the first exhibition of 
photographs to represent in motion living subjects projected 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. 





FEBRUARY. 

Wed. 10. Aft.—Busoni with New York SympnHony. Car- 
negie Hall. 

Wed. 10. Eve—“Mapame Sans Gene.” Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Thurs. 11. A.M.—Srconp Morninc Musicare. Hotel 
Biltmore. 

Thurs. 11. Aft—Percy Graincer. Aeolian Hall. 

Thurs. 11. Eve—Busont with New York SyMPHONY. 
Brooklyn Academy. 

Thurs. 11. Eve—PutLHarmonig Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Thurs. 11. Eve—“L’Amore per Tre Re.” Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Fri. 12, Aft—PHmHARMoNIc Society. Carnegie Hall. 


Fri. 12. Aft—‘Srecrrrep.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Fri, 12. Eve-—“Borts Gopunorr.” 
House. 

Sat. 13. Aft—Ossip GABRILOWITSCH. 

Sat. 13. Aft—ELena GERHARDT. 

Sat. 13. Aft—“MAnon.” 

Sat. 


Aeolian Hall. 

Carnegie Hall. 

Metropolitan Opera House. 

13. Eve-—Kumansky Recitar. Y. M. C. A., West 

Fifty-seventh street. 

Sun. 14. Aft—PHILHARMONIC Socrety. 
emy. 

Sun. 14. Aft—JoHn McCormack. 

Sun. 14. Eve—Mark Hamspourc witH RvusstIAN_ Sym- 
PHONY. Century Opera. 

Sun. 14. Eve——Mrserenpino Recitat. Hotel Astor. 

Sun. 14. Eve—Opera Concert. Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Mon. 15. Aft—Crara GABRILOWITSCH. 

Mon. 15. Eve.—ANTOINETTE 
Academy. 

Tues. 16. Aft—Cunristrine MILLER AND GrorGrE HAMLIN. 
Aeolian Hall. 

Tues. 16. Eve—Katuiren Howarp. 


Brooklyn Acad- 


Carnegie Hall. 


Little Theatre. 
SzUMOWSKA. Brooklyn 


Aeolian Hall. 


Metropolitan Opera . 


by a lantern upon a screen. The following paragraph ap- 
peared in the program: 

“This is a recent scientific invention, designed to give to 
various objects and figures upon the screen the most grace- 
ful and lifelike movements. The effects are similar to the 
Zoetrope, where men are seen walking, running and per- 
forming various feats in most perfect imitation of real 
life. This instrument is destined to become a most valuable 
auxiliary to the appliances for illustration, and we have 
the pleasure of having the first opporutnity of presenting 
its merits to an audience,” 

At that time flexible ribbon films and instantaneous ex- 
posures were unknown, and it was necessary to limit the 
views to those that could be taken by time exposure, upon 
wet plates, which plates were afterward reproduced as posi- 
tives on very thin glass plates. The device for holding 
them consisted of a skeleton wheel divided into eighteen 
parts, into which the plates were fastened and the wheel 
then revolved before a lantern’s rays, causing each picture 
to register exactly with the position just left by the pre- 
ceding one. The wheel was revolved by hand and con- 
trolled by a ratchet and paul mechanism, enabling the 
operator to control the movements of the waltzing figure, 
so as to synchronize with the music played by the orchestra, 
and when showing those of an acrobat he would come to 
a full stop when the acrobat would complete a sommer- 
sault—Newark, N. J., Star. 

Folks who harp on one string have a hard time keeping 
it in tune with the general concert of nature.—Newark, 


N. J., Star. 





OPERA IN LOS ANGELES AUDITORIUM. 


irto W. Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 24, 1915. 


At last has occurred the event for which we have been 
waiting many months, with hope and also with some trepi- 
dation, but the anticipations of the management of the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company and the opera goers of Los 
Angeles have been realized fully. Crowded houses have 
greeted every performance so far, and should the two 
wetks balance of the first season continue to be as success- 
ful as the beginning, the permanency of opera for Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast probably is established. 

The company was very fortunate in securing Cav. Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri as conductor, and the orchestra, under 
his direction, is excellent and indeed has added greatly to 
the success of the season. 

“Apa” 





Monpay EveNninG, JANUARY 18; WEDNESDAY Mati- 
NEE, JANUARY 20. 

Monday night the title role was taken by Sarame Rain- 
oldi, and Wednesday by Katherine Lynbrook. 

Although they had rehearsed all day Sunday and Mon- 
day and in consequence must have been tired, the perform- 
ance went exceedingly well with no hitches, no long waits 
between the acts. The chorus was well drilled, and while 
it is not large, seemed sufficien:. Much interest attached 
to the appearance of Rainoldi, and of Margaret Jarman, 
who sang the part of Amneris. Rainoldi is a Texas native 
and Jarman is a Los Angeles girl whose career has been 
watched with great interest by her many friends here. 

Rainoldi was enthusiastically received and seemed to 
please the audience very much, ‘Of the men, Dadone, who 
sang the part of Amonasro, carried off the honors. The 
opera was handsomely staged, costumes were fresh and 
attractive. 

“Faust” Tuespay EveNinG, JANUARY I9. 

Constantino made his first appearance in “Faust.” It 
was much to be regretted that he had no better support. 
Schinnetti as Marguerite was wholly inadequate. The 
chorus seemed uncertain and nervous. Olinta Lombardi 
made an excellent Mephistopheles, and dramatically was 
very satisfying, but vocally disappointing from the fact that 
he seemed not able to keep to the pitch. 

Fillippo Bennyan, as Valentine, made his first appearance. 
He is a young Armenian whose home was in Los Angeles 
and his many friends here were warm in their greeting. 
He discloses considerable talent, with a naturally sweet 


- voice which as yet seems to lack proper schooling. 


Luisa Cecchetti as Siebel and Edith Mackie as Marta 
filled their lesser roles perfectly. 
“THats” WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20 AND Sarvagay 

MATINEE, JANUARY 21. 


This opera gave the first opportunity to Evelina Parnell 
and she scored a great success. She is'a satisfying artist 
in every way. I was especially interested in the Nicias of 
Mario Rodolfi, He is not, as might be supposed from his 
name, an Italian, His real name is Archibald Champleigh, 
and this is his first appearance in opera. 

Bennyan took the part of Athanaél at the matinee very 
creditably. His voice is not adequate, but his conception 
was intelligent. 

Mrs. Clune deserves the credit of showing the courage 
of his convictions in devoting the best paying picture house 
on the Coast to this venture. It was the only adequate 
place in the city, and he came to the front and made the 
opera productions possible. Jane CATHERWOOD. 
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Home Made Music. 


Every boy with a spark of music in him loves to try 
his skill at making strange musical instruments. Is there 
a country boy or girl living who does not try playing tunes 
upon a folded leaf? I have heard boys.and.girls play very 
nice tunes upon a leaf. I have heard ‘really sweet music 
produced by stretching a blade of grass between the first 
tips and fleshy parts of the two thumbs, leaving an open- 
ing between the first and second joints,:where the music 
is produced by blowing upon the taut grass with the breath. 
The balance of the two hands are* pressed in close contact, 
so as to form a hollow sounding body, like a violin, says 
a contributor to Farm and Home. 

Flutes are made by cutting a stem from a pumpkin or 
squash leaf, leaving one end closed. A lengthwise slit is 
cut near the closed end and this end is inserted in the 
mouth so as to include the whole of the slit. Keys to be 
covered by the fingers are then cut by making notches in 
the stem. To play, the breath is forced out through the 
slit in the stem, and notes are made by covering and un- 
covering the notches with the fingers. 

A cornstalk fiddle is an old instrument which our great- 
grandparents used to make. Cut a joint off a large corn- 
stalk. Slip the knife under the tough bark, loosening it 
for a few inches near one end, but do not cut the ends. 
Now remove about half the stock underneath the loosened 
bark. Cut the bark into strips an eighth of an inch in 
width, and cut away every other or alternative one. These 
strips are your strings, and you may, by doing your work 
neatly, have quite a creditable looking instrument. 

You may put in a bridge with notches for the strings, 
and thus change the tone of each string a trifle: For a 
bow, you may use long strips of cornstalk bark stretched 
able to get horschair for your bow.—Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Tribune. 








Philharmonic Young People’s Concert. 


At Aeolian Hall last Saturday afternoon, February -6. 
the New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky con- 
ductor, entertained a large and appreciative audience of 
juveniles and grown ups, the occasion being the second 
concert for young people. The. orchestra was assisted by 
Kitty Cheatham, who gave verbal descriptions of the 
numbers played. The fine ensemble and tonal balance of 
New York’s best orchestra were in delightful evidence 
throughout the faultless performance of this program: 

“Oberon” overture (Weber) ; songs of fairies and elves: 
“Fairy Tales” (Eric Wolff), “Freund Husch” (Hans Her- 
mann), “The Singer Fairy” (Walter Morse Rummell), 
“The Funny Little Gnome” (W. H. Neidlinger), “The Elf 
Man” (John Barnes Wells), “The Fairy Pipers” (A. Her- 
bert Brewer), Kitty Cheatham; “Farewell” symphony 
(Haydn), “The Little Shepherd” (Debussy), “Cradle 
Song” (Mozart), “Practising” (John Alden Carpenter), 
“Historical Nursery Rhymes” (Louis Gottschalk), Kitty 


Cheatham; “Sylvia” ballet suite (Delibes); national 
dances: “Menuetto” (Boccherini), “Slavic Dance” 
(Dvorak), Spanish dance, “Malaguefta” (Moszkowski), 


“Hungarian Dance” (Brahms), Viennese waltz, “Southern 
Roses” (J. Strauss), American dance, “Al Fresco” (Her- 
bert). 





Mildred Dilling Acclaimed. 


Mildred Dilling’s concert appearances are becomitig more 
and more frequent, and one who has heard the young 
harpist in a more om less taxing program does not *wonder 
at her success- because of her thoughtful interpretations, 
deeply poetical as the composition demands, her delicate 
yet firm touch, her rippling runs and strong chord technic, 
in fact because of her adequate facility in the maze of 
intricate harp technic. To be sure it is Miss Dilling’s 
musicianship and understanding of her instrument, which 
first wins the listener, but the eye is also well pleased at 
the winningly picturesque appearance of Miss Dilling while 
playing: the harp—an undeniable asset to any. young con- 
cert harpist. 

Miss~Dilling assisted Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora at the lat- 
ter’s song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, ‘Thursday 
evening, February 4, in a group of solos in’ the last. part 
of the program, and so demanding was the audienée- for 
more encores that she would have been obliged to respond 
again had not the harp been carried off the stage. 

These were her numbers: Prelude in C minor (Chopin), 
“Arabesque” (Debussy), “Patroulle’: (Hasselman). - Her 
encores were: “Spanish Patrol”: and “Minuet d’Amour” 
( Massenet). 








American Opera. 


{From the New York Globe.] 

Once more New: York stands out as an opera producing 
city. *When Puccini handed over his “Girl of the Goldén 
West” and. Humperdinck his “K6nigskinder” for initial 
productions in New York it was obvious that Europe must 
henceforth count with America as an opera producing 
continent for prominent European composers. Those 





“world premieres” were regarded with some wonder. 
“Madame Sans-Géne” now comes a good deal as a matter 
of course.- In this tragic hour the staging of new operas 
is not the business of the opera producing countries of 
Europe, If a European composer has a new opera to 
bring farward he looks to America quite naturally. 

Then there are the American composers. This séason 
the Metropolitan is not announcing a new opera by an 
American composer. It has, however, produced enough 
such in the last few years to dispose forever of the idea 
that an American composer of operatic ambitions has no 
chance in his own land. The very fact that the native operas 
the Metropolitan has produced have not proved success- 
ful, could not prove successful, makes its case only the 
stronger. The house spared neither pains nor expense to 
give them the best of chances. Obvioysly, when an Amer- 
ican opera comes along that the management thinks at all 
worthy, it will have a strong probability of seeing the foot- 
lights. All this substantial progress has been made under 
the direction of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. The credit cannot fail 
to be his. 





Arthur Shattuck’s Itinerary. 





Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, who is much 
better known in Europe than in the United States, is mak- 
ing a successful tour of his native land at the present time. 
He opened as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 


tra in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, January 14 and 15. Every 





ARTHUR SHATTUCK. 


newspaper spoke in the highest terms of the sound musi- 
cianship of the player. 

The Chicago engagement was. followed by recitals at the 
Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wis., January 109, and 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., January 21. February 2 found 
Mr. Shattuck appearing before the students of St. Mary’s 
School, Faribault, Minn., and two days later he gave an- 
other recital at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday he will appear in. Jacksonville, 
Ill, in a recital at the Woman’s College. February 15 Mr. 
Shattuck will be the guest of Dean Holmes Cowper, of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. He will give a recital 
in the University Auditorium that evening. On Washirg- 
ton’s Birthday he will be the soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra at the Odeon, St.. Louis. 

When Mr. Shattuck was touring America two years ago 
he won’ signal success as a recitalist at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and on February 25 he will play a return date 
before the student body of this Methodist institution. Mr. 
Shattuck will be the soloist wift the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Minneapolis, on March 5,, and with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in Detroit, March 46. 





Escape Grows Harder. 


[From the New York Morning Telegraph.) “i 

M: Frank Choisy, of Geneva, Switzerland, has invented, 
according to the Musica Courter, two devices which will 
make it easier to play the piano and the violin. The in- 
genuity and enterprise of M. Choisy are to be admired. 
Thete’ are many, however, who might wish that his con- 
trivances had’ made these instruments harder, for many of 
us live-in a bleak and storm swept sittiation much ex- 
posed to violinists and pianists. In music, in painting, in 
public speaking, said a French writer, mediocrity is intol- 
erable. Therefore we are forced to deprecate anything 





that may add to a drab and turbid flood of little gift and 
medium ability. In the public performance of music on 
the grand scale you should excel or abstain. 

The earth seems perhaps fuller than it is of those who 
do not murder Chopin and Schumann, but who, on the 
other hand, do not exalt them. Those whose duty it is 
to go down to the deep of concerts are accustomed each 
season to make the artistic acquaintance of a score of lost 
souls, struggling bravely for prominence though absolute- 
ly considered they are equipped with perhaps nothing but 
equivocal abilities. The public appearance of these is 
greeted with the same feeling of inward and suppressed 
disturbance with which one hears the desperate and indi- 
gestive announcement: “We have with us tonight Senator 
Cicero E. Flaffingale, who will speak,” etc. 

Between the pianist, violinist or singer who can enter- 
tain a drawing room full of good natured people tongue- 
tied by social convention to conceal the raw and bloody 
truth, and those who come into the open and challenge 
matured opinion and openly defy the critics to say their 
worst there is a great gulf fixed. The platform is pub- 
lic life, and public life of this kind is merciless, for the 
simple reason that the vast majority of executants and 
executors, in the death chamber sense, who appear before 
the public do so uninvited and at the spur and dictate of 
their raving and tyrannous self belief. The fact of the 
matter is that the art of teaching music’ has become, in 
many centers at least, so formulated, expert and drastical- 
ly efficient that ordinary industry will achieve results that 
are relatively praiseworthy and proportionately surpris- 
ing. But, alas, efficiency is not inspiration, and industry 
not in itself genius, despite Thomas Carlyle’s false, snivel- 
ing Sunday school apothegm to that effect. 

Therefore 
Choisy’s invention, 


have strong sympathies with Mr. 


Instead of making the piano and vio- 


we no 


lin easier to master we wish that he had made them al- 
most impossible. 


as Stings eo 
Cincinnati Orchestra Performs Max Reger’s 
“Serenade.” 


Cineinnati, Ohio, February 

Max Reger’s “Serenade” was the novelty selected by 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald for presentation at the ninth pair of 
symphony concerts this week. This beautiful work with 
its lovely themes, originality and richness of orchestral de- 
tail was chosen by Dr. Kunwald, as he makes known in 
his forceful the 
that musical Cincinnati might become acquainted with the 


program notes to “Serenade,” in order 
pure, unalloyed Reger as shown in his earlier writings be- 
fore he acquired a leaning toward the Richard Strauss 
manner. of 
future time, and to judge by the enthusiastic reception ac- 
the Friday afternoon, they will 
looked forward to with great interest by the majority of 
the Symphony patrons. other work 
aroused so much enthusiasm at a first hearing this season, 
with the possible exception of the orchestral suite by Doh- 
nanyi. 


Later works Reger will be given at some 


corded “Serenade” be 


Certainly no has 


The orchestra was in splendid form and 
superbly. 


played 
Dr. Kunwald, in recognition of this fact, brought 
the men to their feet to share in the applause. 

The tone poem by Richard Strauss, “Tod und Ver- 
klarung,” which has become very familiar to our public, 
was given an expressive reading. The prelude to “Meister- 
singer” was wonderfully played, its various themes skill- 
fully worked out the whole ending in a brilliant climax. 

The Elena Gerhardt, first number, 
“O del mio dolce ardor,” from Gluck’s “Peride et Elena,” 
demonstrated the purity of tone and superb control pos- 


soloist was whose 


sessed by this distinguished artist. The Brahms “Ziguener- 
lieder,” which Miss Gerhardt sang with fine. feeling for 
their various 
sponded to insistent demands 
“Wiegenlied” of Brahms. 


moods, were very successful, and she re- 


with the 
Jessie PartLton Tyree. 


for an encore 





A Novel Busoni Program. 


A most unusual piano program is the following, to be 
played shortly by Ferruccio concert of the 
Society of Friends of Music, in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York, February 13: 


3usoni at a 


Prelude and 


triple fugue in E flat major—originally for the 
organ ee b sobs Venues ngiabesssabiwine aes Bach- Busoni 
Fantasy on motives by Bach (on the death of my father)....Busoni 


Capriccio on the departure of the much-beloved brother. Bach-Busoni 

Schmeichelung der Freunde um ihn von der Reise abzuhalten. 
Vorstellung unterschiedlicher Gefahren. 
Allgemeines Lamento. 
Abschied der Freunde. 
Lied des Postillions. 
Fuga tiber das Post-horn 

Sonatina 

Six elegies— 


Motiv, 


Mike anys cok ekudes seams . Busoni 

Nach der Wendung (Recueillement). 

All'Italia (in modo Neopolitano). 

Meine Seele bangt und hofft zu dir (Choralvorspiel). 

Turandot (Intermezzo). 

Die Nachtlichen (Walzer). 

Erscheinung (Notturno). 
Fantasy on two motives from The Marriage of Figaro..Mozart-Lisz‘ 
(After the unfinished original manuscript, completed by Ferrucci 
Busoni.) 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


New German Soprano Appears—“Walkiire” Matinee Draws Large Audience—“L’Oracolo” Has 


First Performance on Any Stage—Other Bills of the Week. 


“Tristan and Isolde” February 1. 
ticipative interest centered in the Mouday evening, 


a 1, production of “Tristan and Isolde,” since it 
arked the ini:ial appearance in America of a German 
ramatic soprano, Melanie Kurt, from Berlin Royal Opera. 

Kurt’s reception was a favorable one and deserv- 


she revealed freshness of voice and good school- 

acting and singing. She has imposing stature, is in ap- 

e a typical Wagnerian heroine, and on the whole 

s herself intelligently to the various moods of the part. 

Margare’e Matzenauer in splendid vocal condition re- 

er admirable conception of the part of Brangaene. 
ies Urlus sang Tristan masterfully, his voice being 
ealingly sympathetic. Herbert Witherspoon’s sonorous 
part of King Mark was as usual reliable, and 
1 accordance. Hermann Weil and Carl Schlegel 
e again thoroughly at home as Kurwenal and Me- 
Albert Reiss, Julius Bayer and Max Bloch were the 
iembers of the cast. 
e intrinsic beauties of Wagner’s throbbing music 
were brought out by the superior orchestral reading. 
anini conducted 
“Euryanthe,” February 3 
performance was in all respects a fine one. Johann 
as Adolar and Frieda Hempel as Euryanthe de- 
pecial men ion, for doing their exceedingly trying 
which require a great deal of vocal resource, with 
much art and effect. It would be difficult to find two 
s better fitted for the parts in question. 
\rthur Middle on again repeated his success as the King, 
Hermann Weil, Mme, Ober, and Miss Garrison, as be- 
satisfaction in their roles. 
e chorus was at its best. The entire opera held the 
nce in close attention. Toscanini conducted. 
“Walkure,”* February 4 (Matinee.) 
cond performance of the matinee cycle of the 
ngen Ring” came as near to being an “all star” cast 
present possible in German productions at the 
litan, and, taken all in all, it was an exceedingly 
I ince. 
tage management and technical direction was al- 
why not perfect? 

H is it possible that artisans who are capable of pro- 
such exquisite and effective lighting and cloud ef- 
uch brilliant aud realistic fire, such majestic and 

g thunder storms, and such seductive spring sug- 
should fail so lamentably in one of the most im- 
lramatic portions of the whole work, the deaths 


Siegmund and of Hunding. 
This ne of the mysteries that confront the critic. 
scene was brilliantly conceived by Wagner and seems 


execution, but in the Metropolitan it is so arranged 
be invisible. Wotan stands high up in a red glow 
the struggling Siegmund and Hunding, but these 
n such impenetrable gloom that they are unseen. 
irrangement is senseless and absurd. 
This was one blemish in a generally excellent perform- 
the other blemish was the conducting of Alfred 
Hertz. That he seems to be popular with the Teutonic 

‘ \f the audience cannot be doubted, for he was greeted 

y prolonged applause upon his entrance. But the reason 
opularity is not so evident. Perhaps it is simply 

is German and those who applaud are German 

ils Certainly he shows small reverence for the greatest 
rian opera composers and fails to bring out the deli- 

ities of his work. Since Hertz cannot be accused 

f ignorance one must put this down to carelessness, which 

re reprehensible. He is a good drillmaster but a 
us and heavy conductor. 

So far criticism may go, and for the rest there is little 
le 1 praise. The principal characters of the cast 
1 Serger as Siegmund, Johanna Gadski as 
Sieglinde, Melanie Kurt as Briinnhilde and Margarete 

uer as Fricka, all of whom, it is needless to say, 
rilliant in their respective roles. The other im- 
les, Hunding and Wotan, were entrusted to Basil 

1 Carl Braun, both of whom were as effective 





f the singers. 
is a splendid Siegmund. He sings the music with 
one, fine legato, excellent and musicianly phrasing 
terpretation, and his appearance and acting are a 
He shows the vigor of active youth, yet with dig- 
restraint. He never falls into that stilted and 
ed manner which Wagner’s long musical cpi- 
ises for action and business” (the despair of 
managers), seem to invite. His is a true conception 
the Wagner role; a strong man, fatigued but quickly 
refreshed, conscious of but never whining over his mis- 
fortunes, and ready to fight his own battles to the treach- 
erous death which Wotan metes out to him. 





Margarete Matzenauer is eminently suized to the role of 
Fricka and enacted the famous scene with Wotan in the 
second ac: with splendid intensity and passion, The great 
beauty, flexibility and warmth of her voice lent additional 
charm to the music. Her interpretation of this role is a 
notable achievement. 

Mme. Gadski is no less well suited to the role of the 
pathe-ic Sieglinde. , Her acting, especially her portrayal 
of exhaustion and nervous dread bordering on hysteria in 
the second act, was wonderful. Her voice has all its old 
time golden brilliance. 

As Briinhilde, Melanie Kurt can hardly be said to have 
equalled the performances here of some previous bearers 
of the role, but she again proved herself to be an artist 
of real attainment. Her portrayal was a little heavy, a 
little lacking in imagination. Her singing was good, and 
the fresh, unspoiled youthfulness of her voice was indeed 
pleasing to the ear. Perhaps later, when she is more fa- 
miliar with her surroundings, she may reveal that lightness 
and buoyancy in acting and singing demanded by the role 
of the vital Valkyr. 

“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci,” February 4 (Evening.) 
: er report of this evening of opera see editorial section in this 
issue. 
“Mme. Sans-Gene,” February 5. 

The second hearing of Giordano’s brand new opera 
brought out no merits or shortcamings which failed of 
discovery at the premiere of that opera. Again the music 
was found to be agreeable and euphonious, but without 
deep significance or striking originality. I+ supplies pleas- 
ant musical accompaniment to some picturesque stage do- 
ings; that is all, 

As for the drama itself, it conveys no particular message 


Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 


as an opera libretto, for many of the details of dialogue 
which made the piece interesting as a play, must neces- 
sarily be omitted in a musical version, and therefore only 
detached episodes come to view without their proper con- 
necting links of explanation and necessary illustrative 
touches of atmosphere and characterization. The comedy 
scenes in. which Mme. Sans-Géne figures take on an aspect 
of burlesque when done as grand opera; the Napoleon 
scenes, while excellently done, have not enough connection 
with the beginnings of the work when they finally make 
their appearance in the third act; and before all things, the 
Giordano work lacks all romantic interest. Like “Fidelio,” 
it celebrates conjugal love, and while that is a beautiful 
and commendable matter, it furnishes prosy material as op- 
etatic material for an audience which secks sensations. 

Geraldine Farrar repeated her very engaging perform- 
ance as Mme. Sans-Géne. Giovanni Martinelli emphasized 
the great success he achieved at the premiere as Lefebvre. 
His exceptionally full and finely timbred voice rang out 
with unusual clearness and charm, and his acting was of 
especial strength because of its sincerity and naturalness. 
Pasquale Amato’s Napoleon is full of fire and force and 
compares brilliantly with the best of the dramatic represen- 
tations of the Corsican hero previously seen in New York. 
Amato holds the tense interest of the audience during every 
moment of his appearance on the stage—and he hardly 
leaves it for two acts. 

Paul Althouse, as Neipperg, has several singing and his- 
trionic opportunities, of which he takes full advantage. 
His voice is of appealing quality; his acting, always well 
considered. Andrea de Segurola as Fouché, and Max 
Bloch, as Vinaigre, did ample justice to their parts. 

Others in the ensemble were Lenora Sparkes, Rita For- 
nia, Sophie Braslau, Vera Curtis, Minnie Egener, Angelo 
Bada, Riccardo Tegani, Robert Leonhardt, Vincenzo Res- 
chiglian, and Bernard Bégué. Arturo Toscanini conducted. 

“Lohengrin,” February 6 (Matinee.) 

Herbert Witherspoon, an admirable Heinrich, shone in 
that role last Saturday afternoon, giving to his repre- 
sentation uncommonly fine attention to the details of his- 
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trionics and vocalization. This singer is in superb form 
at present and seems to have reached the very apogee of 
his art. Jacques Urlus gave his accustomed satisfactory 
rendering as Lohengrin. He looks and acts the part and 
voices it with lyrical loveliness. Johanria_Gadski, an ideal 
Elsa always, presents a beautiful picture for. the eye, and 
fills the ear and the mind of the discriminative listener 
with content, for her tone production follows the strict 
rules of bel canto, and her reading of the text is instinct 
with imagination and understanding. - She scored a huge 
success and was overwhelmed with applause. 

Margarete Matzenauer’s Ortrud is a creation of sin- 
gular force and intensity. An effective tragic actress, 
Mme. Matzenauer also masters completely the musical ele- 
ments of her role, and in the artistic union of the two 
elements lies the secret of her strong hold upon Metro- 
politan audiencés. Arthur Middleton’s sympathetic voice 
and serene singing style stood him in good stead as the 
Herald. Hermann Weil is the best Telramund at the 
Metropolitan, his authoritative delivery and warmly tim- 
bred voice suiting the character excellently. 


Double Bill, February 6 (Evening.) 


The popular price offering was the double bill, “Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” witnessed by a 
large and demonstrative audience. 

Humperdinck’s fairy opera was adequately presented by 
a cast that included Marie Mattfeld (Hansel), Elizabeth 
Schumann (Gretel), Albert Reiss (the Witch), Lila Robe- 
son (Gertrude), Sophie Braslau (Sandman), Mabel Garri- 
son (Dewman) and Otto Goritz (Peter). Miss Garrison 
delivered with a voice of silverlike purity the lovely mu- 
sic of the Dewman, and Miss Braslau made much of the 
small part of the Sandman, enhancing it with her tasteful 
vocalism. 

Mascagni’s always dramatic music in “Cavalleria” was 
heightened in effect by the baton skill of Giorgio Polacco, 
who set forth the compelling melodies with passion and 
imagination, and welded orchestra and stage forces into 
perfect unity at all times. 

Luca Botta, as the wayward Turiddu, sang and acted 
in a manner so stirring that he won resounding tokens 
of appreciation from his hearers. He has established 
himself quickly among the prime favorites at the Metro- 
politan. Emmy Destinn was a forceful and effective San- 
tuzza. Maria Duchene was Lola, Riccardo Tegani, Alfio, 
and Minnie Egener, Lucia. 





Martucci at Metropolitan Concert. 





A very enjoyable feature of the weekly opera concert 
last Sunday evening, February 7, was the appearance of 
Paolo Martucci, as piano soloist, who played the_Schu- 
mann concerto and unaccompanied solos by Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci and Chopin. The artist has a warm, richly colored 


tone, real poetical instinct and undoubted musical under- _ 


standing, qualities without which the interpretation of 
Schumann is a hopeless task. The Martucci technic, 
rhythmic feeling and pedalling are on a par with his other 
qualifications as a pianist and in consequence he registered 
a decided success which voiced itself in uncommonly loud 
and long sustained applause. The “Tarantella” of Mar- 
tucci was by the player’s father, the late Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci, and in the tempo and spirited delivery it received, 
proved to be an exceptionally brilliant concert number. 

Elisabeth Schumann sang three Brahms songs and the 
“Bird Song,” from “Pagliacci,” displaying her sweet voice 
and musical delivery in grateful degree. The Brahms num- 
bers proved conclusively that Mme. Schumann is a “sou- 
brette” from choice and not because she lacks the deeper 
qualities of interpretative art. 

Jacques Urlus’ ringing tones and smooth phrasing were 
in evidence in “L’Africaine” and “Elijah” selections. The 
oratorio music was done with fine breadth and keen sense 
of style. 

The orchestra was heard in the “William Tell” overture, 
the ballet music from “Le Cid,” and the bacchanale from 
“Samson and Delilah.” 





Florence Larrabee in Classic Program. 


Florence Larrabee, the brilliant young American pianist, 
scored an enviable success in recital at the Academy of 
Music, Petersburg, Va., on February 5. She played works 
from Beethoven, Chopin, Popper and Liszt. 








No Wonder. 


The new baby had proved itself the possessor of extraor- 
dinary lung power. One day baby’s brother, little Johnny, 
said to his mother: . 

“Ma, little brother came from heaven, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the mother. 

Johnny was silent for a minute, and then he went’ on. 

“T say, ma.” 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“I don’t blame the angels for slinging him out, do you?” 
—London Evening Standard. 


Didur Scores in Concert. 

At the Century Opera House, New York, on Sunday 
evening, February 7, the Russian Symphony Society and 
Adamo Didur, of the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
soloist, gave an all Russian program. The opening num- 
ber was the introduction to Act I of “Khovanschina,” by 
Moussorgsky.. The remainder of the first half of the 
program consisted of a concert adaptation of “Boris 
Godounofft” (Moussorgsky). This was its first perform- 
ance in America. It consists of nine movements, as fol- 
lows: Introduction and Chorus of the Returning Pil- 
grims; Coronation and the Czar’s Proclamation on Ac- 
cession to the Throne; Song of the Domestic and the 
Monk; In the Czar’s Nursery; Boris’ Prologue; Polonaise ; 
Love Song of Marina and Dmitri; Winter Scene in the 
Woods, Uprising of Dmitri’s Followers and March of the 
Insurgents on to Moscow; Meeting of the Bojars at the 
Kremlin Palace, Entrance of the Despairing Czar and 
His Death. There are three incidental solos for the bass, 
and these Mr. Didur sang in a voice replete with passion 
and with marked dramatic instinct. Especially noteworthy 
was his song of the despairing Czar, which called forth 
loud and tumultuous applause from the large audience 
which filled the house. Again and again did the singer 
bow his thanks from the platform. 

Part II opened with a symphonic tableaux, “The Three 
Palms,” by Spendiarow, which is taken after Lermontow’s 
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poem, a free translation of which appeared on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Didur than sang “Blokcha” (“The Flea”), by 
Moussorgsky, in splendid voice and with ejaculations and 
spoken phrases which showed his unusual histrionic abil- 
ity. A furore of applause greeted the conclusion of his 
song arid he was obliged to repeat his performance. Still 
his auditors clamored for more, and many of his native 
countrymen acclaimed him in their native tongue. After 
continued bowing and refusals to repeat again, the an- 
nouncement was finally made from the stage that Mr. 
Didur had not provided himself with more encores and 
therefore must be excused. 

Other orchestral numbers included “Andante Cantabile” 
(Tschaikowsky), “Praeludium” (Jaernfelt), “Serenade” 
(Arensky)} the “Berceuse” and “Dance of the Gnomes” 
from “Nur and Anitra” by Ilyinsky, the ballet music from 
“Life of the Czar” (Glinka), the “Dance of the Fairy 
Dolls” from the “Nutcracker Suite” (Tschaikowsky), and 
Tschaikowsky’s “March Slave.” 


Notes of Klibansky Pupils. 


Lalla B. Cannon sang at the musicale of Mrs. George 
Hogan, and at a concert of the Union Methodist Church, 
January 31. Ellen Townsend sang at the last musicale 
of Mrs. Ch. L. Sicard. Walter Copeland has been en- 
gaged as first tenor at the Temple Beth Elohim. Mrs. 
Newton Soper will sing at the musicale of the Montclair 
Musical Club, February 9. Paul Eichhorn will give a 
recital in Newark, March 15. 

At the last studio musicale the following pupils appeared : 
Mary D. MacDonald, Genevieve Zichinski, the Misses Town- 








send, Amelia Miller, and Marie Louise Wagner, who has 
been engaged for the next musicale of Mrs. Ch. L. Sicard. 

Leah F. Green sang with great success at a concert of 
the Elks Club, in Lynn, Mass., recently. 

Mr. Klibansky has issued invitation cards, reading as 
follows: 

Mr. Sergei Klibansky announces an invitation recital to be givca 
by his singing pupils on the evening of February 13, 1915, at West 
Side Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 308 West Fifty-seventh street. You 
are cordially invited to investigate the results of Mr. Klibansky’s 
methods. Cards may be obtained upon persona! application at the 
studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. 





Very Modern Music. 


Leo Ornstein gave the second piano recital of his series 
at the Bandbox Theatre, New York, on February 7. The 
house was filled, many chairs being placed on the stage, 
and there was much genuine enthusiasm. His program 
was well selected and provided a great varicty of interest. 
It included César Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and Fugue,” 
Cyril Scott’s “Impressions from the Jungle,” Debussy’s 
“Images” (sécond series), Ornstein’s “Dwarf Suite,” six 
short piano compositions by Arnold Schénberg, and Vitez- 
slav Novak’s tone poem, “Pan.” 

Aside from the fact that Mr. Ornstein is an apostle of 
futurist music, it was at once recognized, from his beau- 
tiful and forceful rendition of the César Franck. work, 
that he is a pianist of very genuine attainments. His read- 
ing was greatly enjoyed and was a fine artistic attainment. 
It must be added, however, that there is scarcely a plausi- 
ble reason for playing this work on a program devoted to 
the extremes of modernism. 

Cyril Scott reminds one of a lamb parading in a lion’s 
skin, the lion in this case being Mr. Debussy, of Paris. 
Scarcely a line of Mr. Scott’s music leaves any impression 
but that of slavish copy of the greater man, and his work 
naturally lacks interest for this reason. Even if it does 
possess some beauties, they are reminiscent beauties. 

Debussy’s compositions are too well known and too uni- 
versally admired to need any comment here. 

Ornstein’s “Dwarf Suite,” new to most of us, is a com- 
position of extraordinary originality. Of the six num- 
bers which comprise the suite, there is but one, and that 
the first, “At Dawn,” which appeared to be lacking in gen- 
uine musical invention and completely incoherent. In all 
the others Mr. Ornstein uses his own harmonic sequences, 
his own succession of discords, more or less harsh, as in 
this first, but it is evident that the man is writing as he 
feels, and although the thing is grotesque in the extreme, 
it is expressive of the side of life which never before has 
been faithfully represented in music. Whether or not 
this is a foretaste of the music of the future, no one at 
present is able to state. It can, however, be very positive- 
ly said that this work evoked genuine interest with the 
audience. 

Schénberg’s six short piano pieces are too brief and too 
incoherent in form to make any deep impression. The 
final number on the program showed Vitezslav Novak to 
be not excessively modern, but really gifted as a composer 





This is a beautiful work, excellently written for the piano, 
and was well played by Mr. Ornstein. It aroused enthu- 
siasm and loud calls for “The Wild Men’s Dance” (Orn- 


stein), which the composer-pianist finally played. 

Mr. Ornstein’s next recital will be given Tuesday after- 
noon, February 16 (not March 16, as erroneously an- 
nounced in the program). 





A Chance for Fiddlers. 
(From Thousandsticks, Hyden, Ky.) 

THE GRAND OLD FIDDLERS’ CONTEST 
To Be Held at the Court House at Hyden, Ky., 
Monday Night, February 1, 1915. 
$10 in Gold to Best Fiddler. 

We want all the Fiddlers of Leslie and adjoining coun- 
ties who play old-fashioned tunes such as “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” “Turkey-in-the-Straw,” “Sourwood Moun‘ain,” 
“Ways of the World,” etc., to play for these prizes. 

Old Boys and Young Ones Just Pick Up Your Fiddle, 
Get in Trim and Come Along. 

Five Disinterested Judges Will Decide the Winners. 

CHARLEY HOSKINS says: That the only man that 
can beat him playing the “Arkansaw Traveler” was killed 
on the slow train through Arkansaw. 

T. G. HOSKINS says: When I play the “Hog-Eyed 
Man” you will see who gets the $10 gold piece. 

SHAFTER COUCH says: The man that can beat me 
playing “Turkey-in-the-Straw” can eat the turkey. 

FELIX MORGAN says: The man that can beat him 
playing “The Lost Girl” can take her and go with her. 

JOHN BOWLING says: The man that can beat him 
playing “Buck Creek” hasn’t showed up. 

CARR COUCH says: The man that can beat him 
playing “Leslie” killed himself playing. 

HIRAM BEGLEY says: The only man who can beat 
him playing “Bonaparte’s Retreat” is the man in the moon. 
[ Advertisement. ] 

For information call or write 

A. L. NAPIER, Hyden, Ky. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, JANUARY 24. 


W orld. 
Florence Hinkle was in 
splendid voice. 
Tribune 


Beschirsky’s intonation 


was usually impeccable. 


Staats-Zeitung. 

I did not think that she 

was in her usual form. 
Sun. 

His impurity of tone was 
the feature of his playing 
that impaired in part his 
performance. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, JANUARY 28. 


Evening Post. 

Lucrezio Bori’s singing 
of the Charpentier air was 
as delectable an exhibition 
of bel canto as has been 
heard here for years. 

Mail. 

She displays the splen- 
didly controlled and beau- 
tifully pure voice which 
opera lovers are accustomed 
to expect from her. 

American. 

She sang with beautiful 

quality of voice, artistic ex- 


ecution and control. 
“MANON,” 
Press. 
The “Ah, fuyez,” sung 


with evident effort, showed 
clearly that the great Ital- 
ian tenor is decidedly not 
in good voice. 

Sun. 

It cannot be said that 
Mme. Alda is wholly equal 
vocally to the portrayal of 
some of the more dramatic 
episodes 

W orld. 

Her interpretation of the 
role was colorless, and her 
voice unsteady and not al- 
ways in tune. 


“FIDELIO,” 


Staats-Zeitung. 

It was a complete suc- 

cess 
W orld. 

Mme. Schumann was 
moderately successful as 
Marzelline. 

Staats-Zeitung. 

Urlus — spiritualized the 
figure of the martyr and 
sang the role with his un- 
usually fine high tones and 


varied vocal art. 


Sun. 
It can safely be said that 


any listener who drinks in 
the music of “Fidelio” with- 
out preconceived notions as 


to what it ought to be or 
hostility to it because it 
does not resemble other 
ypera music must be aware 
that he is in the presence of 


one of the noblest utter- 
ances of genius that ever 
proclaimed itself across 
footlights. 

Tribune 


It was from first to last 
a splendid triumph of lyr- 
ico-dramatic art, one de- 
serving to be specially 
noted in the record of the 


season. 


Globe. 
In the air from “Louise,” 
the tones were too often 
harsh and cutting. 


W orld. 
Her voice was pinched 
and in the highest register 
shrill in quality, 


Tribune. 

She forced out her tones 
as if by main force and 
they emerged pinched and 
hard. 


JANUARY 30. 


Sun. 
Caruso was in excellent 


voice. 


Press. 

The music lies well for 
the prima donna’s voice, 
and when she is in good 
condition, as she was yes- 
terday, reveals her at her 
best. 

Staats-Zeitung. 

She gives to the part 
sensuous rococo charm, she 
presents with lovely detail 
the changing destinies of 
the experienced demoiselle, 
and with her ingratiating 
intensely appealing voice, 
she sings the role in ex- 
cellent and at times extra- 
ordinarily fine fashion. 


JANUARY 30. 


Telegraph. 

The performance was 

distinctly unequal. 
Telegraph. 

Marie Mattfeld, sturdy 
and efficient as ever, sang 
Marcelline. 

W orld. 

Vocally he was not satis- 
fying, chiefly because he is 
too vigorous in the delivery 
of his music and has too 
little ability to sing in the 
lyric style required. His 
use of the falsetto also de- 
tracted from his achieve- 
ment. 

Herald. 

“Fideliq” is very gloomy, 
and even Beethoven devo- 
tees who admire the great- 
ness of this master’s musi: 
were again moved to ask if 
“Fidelio” is really an opera 
or a symphony set to scen- 
ery. 


Herald. 
It had a worthy if not a 
noteworthy revival. 


Staats-Z eitung. 

If “Fidelio” carried away 
the audience, the credit 
must go to Alfred Hertz. 
He conducted with mighty, 
conquering intelligence, feel- 
ing of the most intense 
kind and mastery of all the 
technical factors of his art. 


Press. 

Hertz’s reading of Bee- 
thoven’s score was lacking 
in rhythmical  incisiveness, 
in sharpness of accent, in 
emotional vigor and dra- 
matic force. 


New York SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA, JANUARY 31. 


Globe. 
Borwick played the (Mo- 
zart A major, piano) con- 
certo in a heavenly manner. 


Times. 
Roger Ducasse’s music 
lacked humor. 


Mail. 

He is so much at home 
in the classics of the older 
school that he is inclined 
to play them with some- 
thing of the academic spirit 
of the pedagogue. 

Globe. 

This is a really humorous 

composition. 


“TRISTAN AND IsoLpE,” FEBRUARY I. 


Mail. 

Toscanini reveled in an 
Isolde (Melanie Kurt) to 
whose heroic tones he 
could give an almost unre- 
strained accompaniment. 

Evening Post. 

She uses her arms too 
much in the old-fashioned 
prima donna manner. 

Evening Post. 

Mme. Kurt’s voice is not 
particularly luscious or 
warm. 


Mail. 
Her acting seldom gives 
the impression of spon- 
taneity. 


Globe. 

Mme. Kurt presented a 
somewhat ungainly figure. 
Evening World. 
While in the first act she 
adorned the Irish Princess 
with no prejudice as to 
color, for her gown held 
yellow and blue, and green, 
and mauve, and pink, and 
red, and white, somehow or 
other they combined at- 
tractively instead of giving 
offense, as the enumeration 
of them might suggest. 

Globe. 

As an actress, Mme. Kurt 
seemed so poor and stereo- 
typed in pose and _ ges- 
ture. 

Evening Post. 

She is not as impressive 
as an actress, as was her 
great teacher (Lilli Leh- 
mann. ) 

American. 

Her diction and declama- 

tion were both good. 


“WALKURE” 


Globe. 
Mme. Kurt did not dis- 
close any particular his- 
trionic vitality or resource. 


Telegram. 

Mr. Berger offers rich 
material to the caricaturist 
with fur muffs on_ his 
calves, while his thighs are 
mostly uncovered becaus? 
of his abbreviated fur coat, 
which looks as comic as a 
tall Scot in a short kilt. 

Evening World. 

Her understanding of 

Briinnhilde does not pene- 


Globe. 
In the more heroic out- 
bursts she was compara- 
tively ineffective. 


Press. 
She is extremely conti- 
nent in pose and gesture. 


Press. 
Beauty, richness of tim- 
bre . . . are the principal 


characteristics of Mme. 
Kurst’s voice. . There 
will be better opportunities 
in future to dilate on the 
emotional poignancy of her 
SiGING. 63. ae 


Times. 

She gave an interpreta- 
tion which was that of an 
accomplished actress, a 
mistress of stagecraft. 

Press. 

Her Isolde is a veritable 
Venus de Milo in physique. 
Globe. 

Her dress suggested in 
the first act a Friedrich- 
strasse idea of Leon Bakst 
and in the second an im- 
minent delivery of the 
“mad scene” from “Lucia.” 


Sun. 
She has both grace and 
dignity of movement. 


Press. 

Her Isolde was more 
feminine, more romantic, 
more appealing, than Mme. 
Lehmann’s. 

Evening Sun, 

Kurt mouths her words. 


FEBRUARY 4. 


Evening Post. 

Her intelligent and grace- 
ful acting makes her Briinn- 
hilde a commanding char- 
acter. 

Evening Post. 

Mr. Berger’s appearance 
—a cross between a Viking 
and a_ sweet girl. grad- 
ee Sha 


Press. 
She won another sweep- 
ing triumph when she gave 


trate far beneath the sur- a portrayal of Briinnhilde 
face. : comparable only to that of 
her famous teacher (Lilli 
Lehmann) and predecessor. 

World. Press. 

The orchestra, under How coufd any artist 
Hertz’s direction, played (Kurt) of fine sensibilities 
admirably. have felt at ease after the 
atrociously false intonation 
of the bungling brass choir 
in the solemn instrumental 
introduction (‘“Todesver- 
kiindigung” ), 

Telegram. 

Crowning all is his (Ber- 
ger’s) absurd Psyche knot, 
which, while it may be tra- 
ditionally correct, lends an 
undignified air to the singer, 


American, 
Berger looked well as the 
heroic youth. (Siegmund.) 





Mme. van Endert Lauded. 


Her voice is rich, warm and true; she sings with much feeling and 
with little effort. In the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” she was splen- 
did, an actual Marguerite. “Der Schmied,” Brahms, won her en- 
thusiastic applause, as did her final selection in her closing number. 

As her voice charmed the ear, so her appearance pleased the eye. 

Her closing number was a group of English songs, in which 
her clear enunciation of the words showed to splendid advantage her 
progress in the language.—Worcester, Mass., Daily Telegram, Janu- 
ary 20, 1915. 











The singer of last night combi two 1 qualities—the ability 

to shine as an opera star and to succeed in Lieder singing as well. 

Her long concert tour in this country is proving that she is 
equally at home in the . . . Lieder. 

The singer’s voice is of a beautiful quality, of a pure, but not cold 
soprano of splendid songs. It is flexible, easily adapted to Lieder of 
emotional, idyllic or frolicsome character. The lowest tones, below 
the register of her ordinary working voice, are peculiarly rich, as was 
apparent in the last line of Leoni’s song, which she was obliged to 
repeat.—Worcester, Mass., Gazette, January 20, 1915. 





Mme. van Endert’s reception last evening evidenced the warm ap- 
preciation in which her art is held by Worcester music lovers who 
have previously heard her. 

Her “big” number was the perennial “Jewel Song.” It is not too 
much to say that last night’s interpretation of the florid Gounod 
strains ranked well up in the roles of the worthy.—Worcester, Mass., 
Post, January 20, 1915. 





I heard only Agatha’s aria from Weber’s “Freischiitz.” She had 
a charming voice of large proportion and wide range and few indi- 
cations of the German manner of opera singing.—-The Chicago Daily 
Tribune, January 18, 1915. * 





Elisabeth van Endert is an exceedingly attractive type of the 
German soprano. Her voice is smooth, well controlled, of pleasing 
quality and large range, if not of enormous power.—Chicago Daily 
Journal, January 18, rors. 





Mme. van Endert in Agatha’s aria, “Wie naht mir der Schlum- 
mer,” from Weber’s opera “Der Freischiitz,” disclosed a voice of 
dramatic timbre, of extended range and of well schooled style. Her 
singing is musical and intelligent. Her phrasing clean and her stage 
manner is pléasant. As an encore she sang a song in English, in 
which her diction was exceptionally good.—Chicago Examiner, Jan- 
uary 18, 1915. (Advertisement. ) 





Edith Barnes in America. 


Edith Barnes, who three years ago was a leading soprano 
with the Boston Opera Company, has returned to America 
from triumphs in Milan, Paris, Brussels, Buenos Aires, 
Marseilles and Nice. Miss Barnes sang the important role 
of Zerlina in the great revival of “Don Giovanni” in which 
cast appeared Emmy Destinn, John McCormack, Adamo 
Didur and Vanni Marcoux, with Felix Weingartner con- 
ducting. 

Miss Barnes is to give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, some time in March, the date of which will be an- 
nounced later. This concert will be managed by Loudon 
Charlton. For this occasion she is preparing a varied pro- 
gtam. She also contemplates an extended concert tour 
this coming spring. On her program will appear songs in 
Italian, French, German, English and a number of Rus- 
sian songs, which language she also speaks fluently. 

Miss Barnes has met with as much success in concert as 
in opera, her beautiful soprano voice lending itself to all 
styles of singing. Her range, which is from low A to F 
above high C, adapts itself readily to the demands put 
upon it by the singer. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s Program. 


Clara Gabrilowitsch, assisted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch at 
the piano, will give a song recital in the Little Theatre, 
Monday afternoon, February 15. Her program in Italian, 
German, French and English will include, among other 
numbers, a Schubert-Schumann group, three songs of 
Fauré, “The Beetle,” selected from Moussorgsky’s “Nur- 
sery Songs,” and two of Percy Grainger’s British folk- 
music settings—“Died for Love” and “A Reiver’s Neck- 
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Boston Symphony Concert and Gabrilowitsch’s 
Recital. 


Boston, Mass., February 7, 1915. 

At the thirteenth pair of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of this week, the first half of the 
program was devoted to Beethoven’s fourth symphony. 
The work was read in a powerful and individual manner. 
On the second part of the program Mahler’s four songs, 
“Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen,” with orchestra; Bach’s 
double violin concerto, with string orchestra accompani- 
ment; and Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture went to compose 
what might be termed a novel arrangement for our sym- 
phony programs. In the Bach concerto, Mr. Witek and 
Mr. Noack, the first and second concertmasters of the or- 
chestra, were the soloists and both artists were greeted 
with prolonged applause after their well given rendition of 
the number. 

In the Mahler songs, heard here for the first time, Paul 
Draper, the distinguished interpreter of the German Lied, 
had another appearance here as soloist with the orchestra. 
The songs afforded Mr. Draper ideal settings for the dis- 
play of his vocal and dramatic resourcefulness, and he 
impressed his auditors as on previous occasions. He has 
ample right to his high artistic rating in this city. Dvorak’s 
overture, played with fine feeling, made an attractive end- 
ing for the concerts. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared in a piano recital at Jordan 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 6, and was greeted 
by an audience which practically filled every available seat. 
The distinguished pianist came for his fourth engagement 
here this season and his playing again gave supreme satis- 
faction in a program of four sonatas. These were the 
Beethoven, A major, op. 2, the Chopin B flat minor, the 
Schubert A minor, op. 42, and the attractive Glazounow B 
flat minor, op. 74. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was in splendid 
mood, and throughout his interpretations the exquisite 
charm of his touch, the power of his musical thought and 
the admirable suitability of his virtuosity to the demands 
made by the four composers was a constituted artistic 
achievement of superlative significance. Our local critics 
have nothing but praise for his art and the man that voices 
it. V. W. 








Artists Entertained at the Biltmore. 


John McE, Bowman, president of the Biltmore Hotel 
Company, entertained upward of a hundred guests at the 
Biltmore last Saturday night. Many distinguished musical 
people were invited. Mr. Bowman’s reception took place 
in the beautiful suite on the nineteenth floor of this won- 
derful hostelry. At 10.30 the guests began to arrive, and 
it seemed that all were impressed with the artistic manner 
in which the suite was decorated for the occasion. It was 
midnight when the assemblage sat down to supper. There 
were present Lucrezia Bori, Luca Botta, Pasquale Amato, 
William Hinshaw, the baritone, Mrs. Hinshaw, Namara 
Toye, a number of Isidora Duncan’s company and many 
well known New Yorkers. 

R. E. Johnston, the manager of the Biltmore Morning 
Musicales, assisted Mr. Bowman in receiving the guests. 
Mrs. R. E. Johnston and the Misses Breide were among 
the guests. A number of musical critics helped enliven 
the evening. They were Messrs. Spaeth, Halpersen, Raw- 
ling and Sanborn. 

It seems superfluous to mention that the cuisine was of 
the best. 

Mr. Bowman very cleverly refrained from having his 
artist guests do the entertaining, but offered them a very 
brilliant vaudeville entertainment on a stage built for the 
occasion. There were many interesting features and there 
was not a moment that was not enjoyed. After supper 
there was dancing for which a special room was provided. 








More Dates for Mildred Dilling. 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, is continually in demand, 
judging from the numerous bookings she is receiving. 

On February 4 she was heard at a concert in Aeolian 
Hall; February 5 she played at the home of E. H. Blans, 
of Park avenue; February 8 she appeared in Greenwich, 
Conn. i 

This evening, February 10, she is to play at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Sturgis Coffin; on February 16 she is booked 
to appear at the Hotel Astor at the annual concert of the 
Theatre Club. 

Following these engagements Miss Dilling will tour “up- 
State,” where she will play in Utica, Oneida, Ware, Mass., 
Stamford, Conn., as well as in other New England cities. 





Mexican Pianist Applauded. 


Ernesto Berumen, a young Mexico pianist, made his first 
New York appearance on February 5 at the Music School 
Settlement before a large and enthusiastic audience. His 
program included the Bach-Liszt fantasy and fugue in G 
minor, Grieg’s ballade in the form of variations, Frank 


La Forge’s “Improvisation,” “Gavotte and Musette” and 
“Romance,” Dohnanyi’s “Rhapsody,” the Glinka-Balaki- 
reff “Lark” and Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz.” The artist was 
warmly received and was forced to repeat La Forge’s beau- 
tiful “Romance.” 


Ban “Reviews 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


“T Witt Exart Tee.” 
and the Psalms. 








Sacred song. Words from Isaiah 
Music by Bruno Huhn. 

This fine song has a certain Mendelssohnian distinction 
without the least plagiarism. It is dignified, devout, broad, 
and at the same time imbued with a warmth of feeling 
which will make it a welcome addition to the all too scan*y 
list of good songs for church use. Needless to say, Bruno 
Huhn writes vocally. Any singer, even the least skill- 
ful amateur, will find this song within his range and his 
grasp; for the melodic line is smooth and natural. There 
is plenty of good counterpoint in the accompaniment, but 
it does not cover or disturb the melody in the voice part. 
“REDEMPTION Hymn.” 

of mixed voices. 
D. Parker. 

This is a thoroughly practical work in which the choral 
parts are simple and suitable to an ordinary church choir 
of little skill, and in which the accompaniment is well writ- 
ten for an organist who understands his instrument and 
can manage all the explicit directions for registration. It 
is a well written work of a good musician who has kept his 
music melodious and singable. There are thirty-two pages, 
octavo, and the time required for performance is about ten 
minutes. 


A cantata for alto solo and chorus 
Words from Isaiah; music by J. C. 


“Seven Last Worps or Curist.” A cantata for mixed 
voices, with the original Latin text and an English 
version by Charles Fonteyn Manney. Music composed 
by A. Monestel. 

This music is in that suave lyrical style that is usually 
associaied with the older Italian operas, though the rich- 
ness of the modern harmonies shows at once that this can- 
tata is not old opera. Its melodic flow and its sentmental 
manner will make a direct appeal to many hearers, espe- 
cially if the work is given under proper conditions in a 
church. A northern composer would have made this music 
much more severe and solemn, but not necessarily more 
pleasing to the ear. There is no reason why the tragic side 
of the biblical story should be portrayed at the expense of 
the tender and attractive side of the story of Christ’s dying 
hour. It is this side that A. Monestel has depicted in his 
genial music. 

THREE ANTHEMS FoR Mixep Vorces: “Licgut Arrer Dark- 
Ness,” by Handel; “O Eyes TuHat Are Weary,” by 
Mozart; “Guiwe Me O Tou Great JeHnovan,” by 
Flotow. 

Attention is called to these three anthems in particular 
because they are clever adaptations of well known airs by 
famous composers and are of much greater musical value 
than most of the original anthems by less important com- 
posers. It is seldom that arrangements have any artistic 
value. But William Dressler and Ross Hilton have done 
church choirs a worthy service in making these fine melo- 
dies by Handel, Mozart and Flotow suitable for choruses 
and in finding words to fit them. 

“A Mepiration.” Part song for men’s voices. Words 
from Browning’s “Johannes Agricola in Meditation”; 
music by Bruno Huhn. 

This is a solid piece of work well worthy of the poet’s 
powerful lines. Those short phrases separated by many 
commas, which give the poem such a jerky sound, are en- 
tirely satisfactory to the composer, who is glad of the 
commas where the singer can breathe. This new part-song, 
which was recently sung by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
has a broad and flowing melody, well harmonized for four 
male voices and effectively accompanied by a sonorous but 
easy piano part. “A Meditation” is not to be sung unac- 
companied. There are a number of melodic passages for 
the piano which are not in the voice part, and which make 
the piano accompaniment interesting on its own account. 
“Twetve Metopious Stupres 1n Vetocity.” Composed for 

the piano by Arnoldo Sartorio. 

These studies are of the useful variety, of which school 
Carl Czerny is the chief. If they are devoid of sentiment 
and poetry they are for that very reason less likely to pall 
when the pupil works long at them for the technical value 
they unquestionably have. There are forty-seven pages of 
these technical exercises in broken chords or arpeggios. 
“Woe Tone ScALes AND ARPEGGIOS.” 

piano by E. R. Kroeger. 

“For the first time.” says the preface, “the whole-tone 
scales and the arpeggios based upon these scales are pre- 
sented to the public in this volume.” The extraordinary 


Arranged for the 


increase in the employment of the whole tone scales and 
their resultant chords in modern composition, has caused 
a systematic compilation of them to be not only advisable, 
but necessary. They are given in this volume mainly for 
practice upon the piano, and consequently appear in the 
most important forms of finger development. As the scale 
coutains but six notes, it is given in groups of six. The 
system of fingering is to bring the thumbs together, twice 
within the octave, when played an octave apart. There is 
also a definite system followed in the fingering of the arpeg- 
gios. 





Philharmonic Plays Stojowski. 





Leopold Stojowski’s suite, op. 9, was played at the Phil 
harmonic Society’s matinee concert, Friday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 5, and scored a decisive hit, principally because of its 
amiable melodic content, and its graceful, fiuent and 
piquant instrumentation. The work has three movements, 
“Theme Varié,” “Intermede Polonaise” and 
Cracovienne,” and they are filled with a number of pictur- 
esque details in harmony, rhythm and facture. The Sto- 
jowski muse does not lose itself in a chase after super- 
modernity, and therein lies this composer’s real value, for 
he says what he has to say in a straightforward style which 
is always attractive and appears to express spontaneously 
the musical thoughts that spring up in Stojowski’s fancy. 
The audience liked the suite tremendously and showered 
applause on its creator, who finally had to respond to the 
demonstration. 


“Rev erie et 


Another unusually interesting event of the afternoon was 
the playing of Handel’s concerto for oboe, organ and 
strings, the oboe part being taken by F. de Angelis, of the 
orchestra, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the organ. The 
old classic had a reverent and finished presentation and 
in the favor of the audience held its own with such brilliant 
modern compositions as Strauss’ “Death and Apotheosis” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol,” which were 
performed con amore by the orchestra and revealed richly 
the varied tonal qualities and virtuoso technical proficiency 
of the players. Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” overture 
(with the Wagner ending) completed an afternoon of love- 
ly music admirably done. 


RE: aE 
OBITUARY. 





Fanny Saar-Jaeger. 

From Cincinnati comes news of the sudden death of 
Mrs. Saar, mother of the Cincinnati composer, Louis Vic- 
tor Saar. The following article appeared in the Cincin- 
nati Inquirer of February 1, 1915: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Louis Victor Saar were greatly shocked 
on last Monday by the receipt of a cable announcing the 
sudden death of Mr. Saar’s mother, at Enzisweiler, Lake 
of Constance, Bavaria. Mrs. Saar, known as Fanny Saar- 
Jaeger, was a distant relative of Franz Schubert, and 
while young had the pleasure and privilege of familiar as- 
sociation with the great Austrian poet, Franz Grillparzer, 
who was an intimate friend of Schubert. Mrs. Saar 
had a short but distinguished career as a dramatic so- 
prano, during which she was for several years associated 
at Covent Garden, London, with Tietjens, Patti and other 
great singers. Some years after her marriage to Mr. 
Saar, whom she met during her professional life, she 
abandoned her professional career and retired to a de- 
lightful family life, which continued the death 
of her husband, some four years ago. Louis Victor Saar, 
who was the only child of this happy and artistic union, 
and who saw his mother for the last time last July, just 


until 


before the outbreak of the European war, deeply mourns 
her loss. She died at the ripe age of eighty-two.” 


Ernst Schiever. 


The well known Liverpool (England) violinist, 
Schiever, died in Hannover (Germany) recently, aged 
seventy-one. He had retired in 1911, and returned to his 
A pupil of Joachim, he afterward long 
that master’s quartet, and finally settled in 
Liverpool, where he taught and played publicly for many 
years. 


Ernst 


native land. 
played in 


He also proved his capacity as conductor, wield- 
ing the baton for some years at toncerts given by the 
Wirral Amateur Orchestral Society and the Blundellsands 
Amateur Orchestral Society. 





Ernest de Munck. 


One of the best known concert cellists of a former period, 
Chevalier Ernest de Munck, born in 1840, died in London 
not long ago. He was well known in Europe and America, 
not only on account of his public tours (undertaken in 
conjunction with his wife, Carlotta Patti, sister of Ade- 
lina), but also becausé of his contributions to the cello 
literature, which, in their day, were widely played and 
admired. They consisted chiefly of brilliant fantasias and 
salon compositions. 
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WAGNER’S UNPUBLISHED MUSIC. 
Curious Youthful Pieces Lately Unearthed by German 


Research. 


[By Ernest Newman in the London Musical Times.) 

Few people, even among those who are acquainted with 
Wagner, the opera composer, know what a quantity of 
works he wrote in other genres. A few of these have 
een published, but have apparently never got into general 
circulation; while others have hitherto remained in manu- 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, however, are bringing 
Some of the 
volumes have already been issued—the full score of the 
early opera, “Die Feen,” for example, and a volume of 
choral works; the remainder are as yet in the press, but 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel have been kind enough to 
place a set of proofs, and in some cases the manuscripts, 


Script. 


out a complete edition of Wagner’s works. 


I propose to run a rapid eye over this 
unknown and little known music of his, omitting, however, 
he “Hochzeit” fragment, “Die Feen” and “Das Liebes- 


at my disposal. 


verbot,” which are too large for consideration here. It is 
only with the pianoforte pieces, the songs and choral 
pieces, and the overtures that we shall now. concern our- 
Ss¢ Ives. 
Boyroop P1ano: Pieces. 
Every one knows that Wagner, as a child, plunged into 
musical composition without any preliminary study, real- 


ized that a technic was necessary, and after a vain 
attempt to master the mysteries of composition from Lo- 
gier’s “Method of Thoroughbass,” placed himself under 
Theodor Weinlig, the cantor of St. Thomas’ (at Leipsic), 
who dismissed him, after six months’ thorough tuition, 


with the remark that he now knew enough to be independ- 
ent. As yet the boy seems to have had no inclination to- 
ward opera. The raw works of his adolescence had all 
been instrumental; among them was the overture in B flat 
major (1830) that was performed in the Leipsic Theatre, 
and in which the drum beat every four bars ended by 
moving the audience to uncontrollable merriment. It is 
not till the summer of 1832 that he plans a first ‘opera, “Die 
Hochzeit”; he writes the text, but composes no more than 
a fragment of the music. Meanwhile he produces, as the 
result of Weinlig’s schooling, a number of works more or 
less in the conventional style. The piano sonata in B flat 
major that was published by Breitkopf & Hartel as the 
composer’s op. I, is dedicated to Weinlig, under whose eye 
the piece was written. His teacher had evidently seen the 
need for curbing the exuberance of the boy’s undisciplined 
mind. He made him write simply, in the set forms, and 
with regard to the clarities of the pure vocal style. For 
this first sonata, Wagner tells us, Weinlig induced him to 
take an early sonata by Pleyel as a model; the whole work 
was to be shaped on “strictly harmonic and thematic lines.” 
Wagner himself never thought much of it. But if’ it is 
no more than an imitation of the current sonata style, it is 
Weinlig was right; 
he had given his pupil independence. In all these youthful 
pieces, indeed, we are struck by the unquestioning self 
confidence of the manner and by the boyish vigor that ani- 


an unmistakably capable imitation. 


mates them. 

As a reward for his docility in the matter of the sonata, 
Wagner was allowed by Weinlig to compose a piano fan- 
tasia in F sharp minor. He treated this, he says, in a more 


informal style. It is really a quite powerful work for a 


boy of eighteen. It defines a mood and maintains it with 
singular persistence; it expresses something truly felt; it 
comes from the brooding absorption of spirit that was 
afterward to produce the “Faust” overture. It is liberally 


sown with recitative passages that suggest some knowledge 
of Bach or of Beethoven. The manner and the feeling of 
the adagio suggest the slow movement of Beethoven’s fifth 
symphory, the later ornamentation of the main melodic 
idea being quite in the style of that movement. Altogether 
the fantasia is by no means a work to be despised; it is 
the one composition of Wagner of this period in which 
we catch a decided note of promise for the future. 


The polonaise in D major for four hands (1831). 1s more 
in the conventional manner; but quite interesting, and as 
original as we can expect the average young composer of 


eighteen to be. The A major sonata (op. 4, 1831) flows 
on in the glib, confident way that is characteristic of all 
his early instrumental works, and has many good points. 
The weakest movement is the third—a rather amateurish 
fugue. There is some expression in the slow: movement, 
and a general freedom of style everywhere except in the 
The idiom as a whole is that of the early Beetho- 
ven, but occasionally the writing suggests a hoy who knew 
something of Weber and of the later Beethoven, though his 
invention and his technic were as yet equal only to imitat- 
ng the simpler models 


rugue. 


OVERTURES AND A SYMPHONY. 
For its day (1832) the symphony in C major—played in 
3oston in the 80’s by Mr. Gericke—is a very capable piece 
of student work; the interest slackens very considerably in 
the finale, but the other movements are handled with the 
customary young Wagnerian vigor and confidence, In 


spite of the ease and the cleverness of it, however, we can 
rarely feel that it is anything more than a piece of com- 
petent school work, though there is undeniable thoughtful- 
ness in the andante. 

The work of the next five years varies in quality and 
purpose in a most puzzling way. In 1832 Wagner writes 
the “King Enzlo” overture, under the influence, as he tells 
us in “Mein Leben,” of Beethoven. It is plainly modeled 
on the dramatic. overture of the “Egmont” and “Coriolan” 
type—a type that Mendelssohn, in the “Ruy Blas” and else- 
where, afterwards cultivated, without, however, adding 
anything to it. The young Wagner has a thorough grasp 
of the form. The overture is concise and well balanced; 
all the details are clearly seen in relation to the dominant 
idea. The thematic invention is good, the themes being 
not only expressive in themselves but capable of bearing 
the weight of a certain amount of dramatic development. 
Yet after writing this fine overture, that really may point 
without presumption to Beethoven as its parent, he was 
capable of producing in 1836 the shapeless and frothy 
“Polonia” overture, which is the oddest mixture of a 
pseudo-Polish idiom and the cheap, assertive melody of 
“Rienzi.” Here and there it gives us a foretaste of his 
later power of climax building, but on the whole it is a 
feeble and amorphous work. The “Rule, Britannia” over- 
ture (1836) is hardly any better; it is a long winded and 
pointless dissertation on the patriotic song, the original 
tune being by far the best thing in it. The “Columbus” 
overture of the preceding year is rather better. Its style is 
a curious blend of Beethoven, “Rienzi,” and the Italian 
opera; it is oddly anticipatory of Liszt in its repetitions 
and its make believe development; but the work has a sort 
of strength. It is evidently the outcome of a. vision clearly 
seen, and translated into as good music as Wagner’s pow- 
ers at that time permitted. 

Soncs AND A CANTATA. 

Meanwhile in 1832—the same year as the “King Enzio” 
overture and the C major symphony—Wagner had written 
“Seven Compositions to Goethe’s ‘Faust’”—‘“The Soldiers’ 
Song,” “Peasants Under the Linden,” “The Song of the 
Rat,” “The Song of the Flea,” Mephistopheles’ song 
(“Wasmachts du mir von Liebschens Tiir”), Margaret’s 


“gong (“Meine Ruh’ ist hin”), and a “melodrama” to accom- 


pany the recitation of Margaret’s prayer to the Virgin. 
Almost all of these have individuality, the least notable 
being Mephistopheles’ song. The “Soldiers’ Song” is breezy, 
with one or two crudities in the vocal part writing. The 


“Peasants Under the Linden” is fresh and gay; the rat and 


flea songs are fairly humorous; it is rather curious that 
Wagner’s rat song should begin with the full scale of D 
major in descending motion, while that of Berlioz com- 
mences with the same scale in ascent. 
quite good, though it moves a little stiffly, and has neither 
the ardor of Schubert’s setting nor the perfect mating of 
idea and expression that we find in that masterpiece. Wag- 
ner, indeed, developed very slowly. For a long time his 
genius could only move heavily; there was no swiftness in 
him, either of idea or of form—no consuming heat. The 
“melodrama” melody is expressive, and the reiterated syn- 
copations, are effective. Wagner probably chose the “melo- 
drama” form, rather than a purely lyrical setting of the 
words, because he felt that the former gave the dramatist 
in him more scope. 

In 1832-33 the dramatic impulse became very strong in 
him. He had written the “Hochzeit” fragment and “Die 
Feen” by the end of 1833, and between 1834 and 1836 he 
finished the “Liebesverbot:” Already he had a technic 
equal to the expression of all the dramatic thinking of 
which he was capable at that time. How dexterous his 
hand had become is shown incidentally in the aria he added 
to Marschner’s “Vampyr” in 1833—a very vigorous and 
finished piece of work. There is the same skill in the “Ro- 
mance of Max” that he added to the Singspiel, “Marie, 
Max and Michel” (1837). There is piquancy in the 
scoring of the latter, and the vocal part has a rhythmic 
variety that we do not often find in “Tannhauser” and 
“Lohengrin.” Apparently the only non-dramatic work he 
wrote was the “New Year Cantata,” which is one of the 
freshest and most pleasing pieces of his youth. It consists 
of an overture and four other movements, the chorus takes 
part in the second and fourth of these, but in the latter 
the vocal parts are merely sketched in, and the words are 
lacking. In the slow opening section of the overture he 
introduces in the violas and cellos, with excellent effect, the 
theme of the andante of his C major symphony, apparently 
intended to symbolize the sadness of the departing year. 
It is impossible not to be captivated by the sincerity and 
the transparent simplicity of this little work. 

Tue Frencu Sones. 

During 1838 and 1839 Wagner’s time was fully taken up 
with his theatrical duties at Kénigsberg and Riga, the com- 
position of “Rienzi,” and the working out of other dra- 
matic ideas; so that from 1837 to 1840 what may be called 
the occasional compositions are few in number. With the 
exception of the aria for “Marie, Max and Michel,” and 
the “Faust” compositions, his vocal works had so far all 


Margaret’s song is - 


been settings of words of his own. Between 1837 and 
1844 the texts of almost all his songs and choral: works 
were by other people. At Riga, in 1837, he set a poem by 
Harald von Brackel in praise of the Czar Nicholas, for so- 
prano or tenor solo, chorus and orchestra. The piece is 
appropriately broad and massive, and imposing enough in 
mere volume; but it is impossible to believe that Wagner’s 
heart was in a work of this kind. 

Of much more interest is “Der Tannenbaum,” a setting 
of a poem by Scheuerlein (end of 1838). The song is ex- 
pressive, though the effect lies more in the general color, 
the harmony and the pictorial realization of the scene— 
the brooding tree, the river, and the boy are all differenti- 
ated—than in any particularly striking quality in the mel- 
ody. The vocal line has more flexibility than is usual with 
the young Wagner. In July, 1839, he entered upon his 
Paris adventure. For a while he eagerly pursues his for- 
tune among the theatrical directors; then, as his hopes fail 
him and need gnaws at his heart, he produces a number of 
vocal works that he trusts may appeal to the French public. 
Some of these are potboilers pure and simple, the writing 
of which must have been gall and bitterness to the young 
composer who had begun to realize the wonderful music 
there was in him. The lowest depth is touched in the 
chorus, “La Descent de la Courtille” (1840)—a frank pros- 
titution of his genius to the most superficial French taste 
of the time. Almost as bad is the song “Les Adieux de 
Marie Stuart.” A bar or two here and there bears the 
signature of the true Wagner—he cannot quite keep his real 
self out of it; but on the whole the song is a desperate, piti- 
ful attempt to manufacture something in the conventional 
French and Italian operatic idiom of the day. The songs 
to French words, written in Paris in 1839-40, vary greatly 
in quality. The “Tout n’est qui-images fugitives” never de- 
scends to the depth of banality reached in the “Marie Stu- 
art,” but the effort to be ingratiatingly French is plainly 
evident. The “Dors, mon enfant,” “Mignonne” and “At- 
tente” are all charming; Wagner thinks of the French 
style and the French public no more than is necessary to 
lighten the heaviness of his native German manner, and 
the results are sometimes surprising, particularly in the 
matter of rhythm. 

The best of these French songs have a rhythmic freedom 
and flexibility that he rarely attained in his later operas. 


SPECULATION. 


It has always been evident that the rhythmic sameness of 
Wagner’s earlier operas was mainly due to the monoto- 
nously regular recurrence of accents in the German verse 
he wrote at that time. These French songs make it clear 
—as, by the way, does the aria for “Marie, Max and Mi- 
chel”—that when a more varied metrical scheme was given 
him his music spontaneously varied with it. One cannot 
help feeling that in some ways it is a pity he did not meet 
with more success in Paris—that he was not allowed, in 
fact, to write some large work with the deliberate inten- 
tion of appealing to the French taste by an exploitation of 
the styles and the formulas the Parisian public loved most. 
Such a work would not have represented the real Wag- 
ner, and in the end would probably have been negligible; 
but it would have given a much needed lightness and elas- 
ticity to his imagination, without harming him in any way. 
He would have benefited by such an experience as emphat- 
ically as Handel and Mozart benefited by their experiences 
with Italian opera. As it was, a certain slowness and 
ponderousness remain characteristic of Wagner to the end 
of his days. This inability to concentrate rapidly is in- 
structively shown in his French setting of Heine’s “The 
Two Grenadiers” (1839-40). In general expressiveness 
the song need not fear comparison with Schumann's; per- 
haps Wagner’s treatment of the “Marseillaise” at the end 
is even better. But the work has nothing of Schumann’s 
terseness and lyric ease; the whole thing moves a little 
stiff-j ointedly. 

Cuorat Pieces. 

The Paris period is a curious one in Wagner’s artistic 
history. He wrote some very good songs, and one or two 
deplorable things like the “Marie Stuart” and “La Descente 
de la Courtille” ; at the same time he was finishing “Rienzi” 
and working at the “Flying Dutchman,” the “Faust” over- 
ture assumed its first form. In April, 1842, he settled at 
Dresden. Between then and 1848 he composed “Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin,” and conceived the first idea of 
the “Ring” and other operas. During this period he wrote 
no songs or piano pieces; the occasional compositions are 
all choral works, which is sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that Wagner had a good male voice choir at his dis- 
posal. The “Love Feast of the Apostles” is too well known 
for consideration here; the other works are virtually un- 
known. For the unveiling of a memorial to King Fried- 
rich August I he wrote in 1843 a “Weihegruss” for male 
voices and brass orchestra, to words by Otto Hohlfeld. The 
choral portion of this work was published in 1906; the 
whole version is now published and shows how indispensa- 
ble is the orchestral part—the long held vocal note, for 
example, being helped out by trumpet, trombone and horn 
fanfares, and the whole thing gaining enormously in rich- 
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nesseby the discreet occasional entries of the brass. The 
general style of this work, as of the “Greeting of Friedrich 
August the Beloved by His Faithful Subjects” (August, 
1844), is that of the “Tannhauser-Lohengrin” epoch; some 
passages in the “Greeting,” indeed, are extraordinarily 
reminiscent of the “Hail of Song” chorus. For the re- 
interment of Weber’s remains at Dresden in December, 
1844, Wagner wrote a four part male chorus that again 
recalls the operatic works of that time. It is the most ex- 
pressive of Wagner’s works of this class, but on the whole 
a little disappointing; his heart was so thoroughly with 
Weber that one would have thought the occasion would 
have wrung some music of the first class out of him. In 
a word, no Wagner student can afford to neglect the less 
familiar works over which I have here cast so cursory a 
glance. If they do not contain anything that is likely to 
add to his fame, they at any rate throw an occasional light 
on him that we should be sorry to lack. 





The “New England” Symphony. 


{Lura Abell, tn Bridgeport, Conn., Standard.] 

Attention is called, in the current number of Outlook, 
to the work being done by Western College, of Oxford, 
Ohio, in furthering the cause of musical composit on in 
America. This small college maintains what is called a 
“composition fellowship,” held by Professor Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, the celebrated American composer. 

Professor Kelley is provided with a farmhouse studio 
and a home in the college in order that he may be free 
to devote the major part of his time to composition. At 
Oxford, Professor Kelley composed his “New England” 
symphony, which attained widespread recognition through- 
out Germany when first performed there at the Altenburg 
festival last spring. In this festival, devoted to new works 
by many composers, the American’s was universally ac- 
corded first place by critics assembled from all parts of 
Germany. 

It is a regrettable fact that this “New England” sym- 
phony, so suggestive in its beautiful tone pictures of the 
hardships, yearnings, joys and achievements of our own 
forefathers, has been heard but once in this country and 
is today much better appreciated in Germany than in 
New England. Professor Stillman Kelley is particularly 
fond of New England and was greatly pleased, after de- 
ciding upon an excerpt from the log of the “Mayflower” 
as a motto for. one of the movements of his symphony, 
to discover that it had been written by one of his an- 
cestors. Windham, Conn., has been the ancestral home of 
one branch of his family. 

Possessing, as New England does, one of the best sym- 
phony orchestras in the world, and being in close com- 
munication with New York, there seems every reason why 
this work should become familiar to devotees of music 
in this part of the United States. 








Mendelssohn Glee Club Concert. 





The Mendelssohn Glee Club, of New York, Louis 
Koemmenich conductor, gave the second private concert of 
its forty-ninth season on Tuesday evening, February 2, at 
the Astor Hotel. On this occasion Myrna Sharlow, so- 
prano, was the soloist. The program contained composi- 
tions of exceptional interest and the work of the chorus 
was of a most finished character. Among the members 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club are many well known pro- 
fessional vocalists, and their singing under the baton of 
Louis Koemmenich was admirable. The audience, through 
prolonged applause, testified its thorough enjoyment of the 
various numbers given. Miss Sharlow’s voice was clear 
and beautiful and her phrasing wholly admirable. She 
was enthusiastically applauded after each number. 

The club opened the program with M. von Weinzierl’s 
“This Is Today,” followed by G. Pantillon’s “At Night” 
and “Minuet”; Enrico Bossi’s “Noon Quiet. in the 
Alps,” and Strauss’ “By the Beautiful Blue Danube.” The 
second half of the program consisted of C. L. Fischer’s 
“Student’s Night Song,” Robert Schumann’s “The Dream- 
ing Lake,” W. H. Veit’s “The Beetle and the Flower,” 
Max Filke’s “Spring Night Waltz,” and Kremser’s “Hymn 
of Thanksgiving.” 

Miss Sharlow sang Micaela’s aria from “Garmen,” Schu- 
mann’s “Wenn ich in deinen Augen seh,” “Intermezzo,” 
and “Auftrage,” Staub’s “L’Heure delicieuse,” Leroux’s 
“Le Nil,” Bibb’s “Rondel of Spring,” and La Forge’s “To 
a Messenger.” A large and fashionable audience was in 
attendance. 





Koemmenich Invited to Conduct Arion. 


Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society and the Mendelssohn Glee Club, has been invited 
by the New York Arion Society to conduct its concert on 
April 11, 





THE CULTURE OF MUSIC, 


FROM A THEOSOPHICAL 


STANDPOINT. 


[FROM THE THEOSOPHICAL PATH.] 


The object of this article is to show briefly what light 
may be thrown, from a theosophical point of view, upon th: 
nature of music, its function, and the cultivation of the 
art. Theosophy illuminates all subjects upon which it 
sheds its light, and supplies the missing links so often 
needed to fill the gaps in the chain of our thoughts. 

The nature, function, and influence of music have always 
been mysterious and hard to define. Both in its ultimate 
source and in the quality of its appeal it pertains to a 
sphere of conscious existence that is not directly related to 
the reasoning brain. The creation of music is inspired by 
a faculty. beyond the ordinary course, and its influence 
appeals to an equally recondite power of appreciation. All 
attempts to limit music by trying to make it descriptive of 
definable ideas have merely proved by their failure the truth 
of the general proposition. Its effect, and presumably its 
natural function, is to convey ideas that are not definable 
in the ordinary way; and we feel that by striving to de- 
scribe the impressions we have received from music we 
merely belittle the indefinable by our attempt to define it. 
People of a comfortably superficial habit of mind, content 
to accept facts without inquiring too closely into their 
cause or significance, may be satisfied to say that music 
(along with other arts) pleases the emotions, and to let the 
matter rest there. But perhaps in their case the apprecia- 
tion was not very intimate, the appeal very deep. Music 
can excite the more superficial emotions, from the grave to 
the gay, the refined to the gross, as has been so well and 
so often said. But it also appeals to emotions of a far 
deeper and sublimer kind and rouses in us feelings for 
which we have no words, ideas which we can relate to 
nothing else, aspirations which fill us with a zeal that we 
cannot portray. In short music has a meaning, and all 
who are susceptible to its subtler influence must often have 
asked themselves what those ideas and aspirations mean. 


It must not be overlooked that other influences besides 
that of music have also the power, in varying degrees and 
kinds, to arouse what might be called soul memories or to 
connect us temporarily with some higher and richer quality 
of existence. Perhaps it is scenery, pictures, ancient ruins, 
some one or more of the numerous kinds of beauty, that 
thus appeals to our particular susceptibility. But music is 
peculiarly isolated and unmixed in its character. Poetry 
conveys ideas through language to the mind, and the de- 
lineative arts present familiar forms to the eye. But music 
speaks in no words, is formless. 

Music combines two great potencies—sound and ha: mony 
—if we may for the moment regard rhythm as includ-d un- 
der harmony. Harmony of any kind appeals irresistibly, 
for it is but another name for perfection—our inevitable 
quest and goal. But, as associated with sound, its appeal 
is special and paramount. There are beautiful scientific 
experiments illustrating this idea, such as the sand figures 
produced on a taut membrane when a musical note is 
sounded near. Sound in itself is one of the most potent 
and mysterious powers in nature. 

Physical science has studied the properties of those vi- 
brations in physical matter which produce the sensation of 
sound ; but it does not pretend to tell us anything about the 
nature of the psychological effect—the sensation we feel. 
As we are not at present concerned with a consideration of 
the value of music in a world where there would be no ears 
to hear, we must concentrate our attention on the psycho- 
logical aspect of the question. For present purposes sound 
must be defined as something produced in our mind, and 
music as the quality which we apprehend rather than as the 
mechanical excitants thereof. 

Sound is one of the most potent and fundamental forces 
of nature, having much to do with creation and the orderly 
arranging of atoms in a building process. In cosmogonic 
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LONDON’S VICTORIAN PALACES IN WAR TIME. 


From the London Bystander. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AS A HARBOR FOR THE HOMELESS 
BELGIANS, AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE, AS A TRAINING 
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symbology the Word is always made the creative power. 
Vibration and sound represent mysteries whose disclosure 
would lead to great power over nature, but such secrets 
would cause destruction except in the hands of responsible 
, 

The culture of music may surely be reckoned among the 
hief of those influences which in our time have tended to 


counteract materialism and sordid ideals. Through its 
igency souls have been able to speak to the souls of human- 
ity in a universal language and to influence mankind for 
its good by means other than verbal appeal. This gives 
the clue to the real object with which music should be 


cultivated. The art must be regarded as a powerful means 
of promoting the soul life of humanity, as opposed to the 
We have to consider both the effect on the artist 
and the effect on his audience. By studying music and 
learning some instrument, a man finds a new channel for 
the expression of that which is in him. Perhaps it may be 
nothing more at first than a new channel for his vital en- 
ergies to run in; and in this case the study becomes a most 
powerful aid to the development and refinement of coarse 
Energies which else would 
run into wrong channels now find a healthy object. The 


sensory 


r stunted or warped natures. 
effort of mastering the new aft wakens up the whole na- 
ture of the student, and arouses his faculties of appre- 
hension and understanding in general, so that his useful- 
ness and fulness of life is increased all round. 

lo a more refined nature also the culture of music may 
be a stepping stone to a fuller realization of the meaning 
of life and to a richer development of faculty. But this 
theme is familiar enough and calls for no special comment 
here. A word should be added on concerted music. 

When people learn to do anything in concert, even if it 
They 
learn to subordinate the personal motive to the collective 
purpose. Try to drill an undrilled body of grown-ups, if 
you want experience of the difficulty of taking out personal 
When told to put out their foot, instead of doing 
it they will raise an objection. It hurts them to have to 
obey rules which seem to them arbitrary. In this case 
the personal nature has grown solidified and often has to 
But the man who, realizing what it 


is only physical drill, they make a great advance. 
kinks 


be broken and reset. 
means, takes the process with a good will, rejoices in the 
new world he is opening up for himself by learning to 
which are in the line of duty but opposed to 
So drill of any kind is a needed in- 
troduction to the practical philosophy of life. And when 
the drill takes the form of concerted music, it has many 
added glories. People who sing in a choir have to subor- 
dinate personal notes in order to blend with the general 
Here again, grown up choirs are apt to find the 
work go a little against the grain at first. 

This article set out to speak of music from a theosophical 


do things 


personal inclination. 


harmony. 


standpoint; and the way in which theosophy elucidates the 
subject is by closely connecting the culture of the musical 
art with the culture of the art of right living. Indeed the 
practical theosophist thus associates everything he does 
with the art of right living; theosophy enters into every- 


thing he does; all minor purposes are contributory to the 
great purpose. 

In drilling a choir or an orchestra, we are drilling people 
to act in concert, which is the one thing needful for hu- 
manity to do—if it is to progress and be happy. Now in 
a theosophical centre, as at the theosophical headquarters 
at Point Loma, music is cultivated with this principle al- 
ways to the fore in full view. As there is no purpose to 
turn out a supply of “stars” or merely to provide people 
with a lucrative profession (though they of course obtain 
this incidentally), the main purpose can be attended to— 
which is to train people in the art of right living. All 
those who deplore the admixture of undesirable motives 
and influences with musical culture will be glad to hear of 
the possibility of music being pursued in freedom from 
these drawbacks. Many artists must have often wished 
they could cherish their art without having as their spur 
vanity, gain, or necessity. 

It will scarcely be denied that the arts stand in,need of 
revival, they having, as many think, succumbed largely 

a universal worship of things evanescent and external. 
But how can we revive them except by reviving that “in- 
vard and spiritual grace” which is essential. to the produc- 
tion of all beautiful forms? Technic will enable people to 
express themselves beautifully—if they have anything to 
In short, inspiration is needed. The mere break- 
from old sources of inspiration or old forms of 


express 
ng away 
expression, without finding any new ones, leads to the 
bizarre in art, musical or otherwise, with which 
we are nearly satiated for the present. Art is the expres- 
sion of life, and beautiful art is the expression of 
the life beautiful and the soul beautiful, a4 Ruskin 
has so patiently labored to tell us. He had to use the 
English language to express himself, so we may find op- 


weird and 


tunity to cavil at some of his expressions, if we think 
we need to; but there is no doubt he expresséd a true 
principle as well as anybody could express it under the 
circumstances. 


What a tremendous power music could be for educating 
people in a higher sense, if it were properly used! And 





used in conjunction with the drama, all the artists being 
people devoted solely to realizing by their art those ideals 
of purity and right living which they have set up in their 
hearts, the souls of humanity could be moved. Thus, from 
a source of harmony, waves of harmony might be borne on 
waves of music throughout the world, lighting fires every- 
where and spreading a new inspiration. 

And now, what is the reason why we fail to grasp the 
meaning of the sublime message which music sings to us? 
Is it not because we try to bring Beauty down to the plane 
on which we live, instead of rising to the plane whereon 
she lives? Music beckons us to a higher life and we can- 
not follow; we fall back. But a high ideal is worth striv- 
ing for, and what is worth having cannot be had for the 
mere asking. To achieve peace we must either relinquish 
our aspirations or else observe the conditions requisite to 
their realization. To realize the meaning of music, we 
must make our lives musical. And this isan affair of 
daily life. The difficulties all lie in the humble circum 
stances and duties, for it is herein that the enemy holds 
his fortress. It is from this vantage ground that we have 
to oust him if we would allow the spirit of harmony to 
obtain possession. There is a music within, whereof the 
outer music is but a feeble expression; and it is attain- 
able by the man who makes his life harmonious. , 

We cannot divorce art from duty; and if our cone:ption 
of art is such as to render the association unpalatab!e to 
our minds, we had better reform our conception of art. The 
narrow constricted ideas of righteousness are not in place 
at all; these go hand in hand with materialistic narrownes3 
and prejudice in general. Our minds may be confused by 
the old partnership of joy with sinfulness, and gloom with 
holiness; but this is surely a snare of the great deceiver. 

In the sublimest music we find that.joy and sorrow seem 
to combine or lose themselves in something which is greater 
and grander than both; and we seem .to see how all the 
experiences our soul may undergo are essential parts of 
its grand harmony. We see that our feeble notions of 
pain and pleasure are very inadequate, and we feel that 
the life of the higher soul stands in calm deep majesty 
beyond the flitting scenes. Music has thus initiated us into 
a foretaste of the greater self realization to come; it has 
admitted us to the forecourt of the temple. And while 
we are thinking thus, perhaps somebody sitting behind us 
begins chattering. Then we are angry, the personality 
shows his ugly head, and we are back in the cold dreary 
world once more. If we are wise, this gives us a second 
initiation. We must master temper—especially when it 
calls itself by a fine name. But the means of self adjust- 
ment are within our power. We can find out ways of 
establishing the harmony within. Our circumstances are 
our opportunities. It will always be helpful to remember 
this, because we can always apply it to some extent if we 
are really anxious to do so. And “if we can’t be easy, 
let’s be as easy as we can.” 





Bookings for Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupils. 





In spite of the so called quiet season, artists from the 
Soder-Hueck studio, New York, are much in demand. 

Mary Ellerbrook, contralto, who has been on tour since 
Oétober, is filling concert engagements nearly every even- 
ing in different cities. February 5. Abbeville, S. C., Grand 
Opera House; February 6, Athens, Ga., Colonfal Theatre ; 
February 7, Anniston, Ala., Elks’ Theatre; February 8, 
Talladega, Ala., New Noble Theatre; February 9, Gads- 
den, Ala., Gadsden Theatre; February 10, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Elks’ Auditorium; February 11, Yazoo City, Miss., 
Yazoo Theatre, being among them. 

Walter Heckman, tenor, is appearing in a grand opera 
quartet on Keith’s circuit. Two weeks ago he was heard 
at the Forthy-second Street Hammerstein Theatre, New 
York, and last week at Washington, D. C. This week he 
is at Syracuse, N. Y. In a few weeks he will be back 
in New York to appear at'the Palace Theatre. He also 
has several concert bookings, one of the most important 
being for April 11 as soloist with the Chaminade Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. = 

Elsie B. Lovell, contralto, will sing in joint recital in 
Englewood, N. J., February 12, and is also engaged to 
appear as soloist in a concert of the Yale Club, Bridgeport, 
Conn., February 24. 

Eda Tepel, soprano, is engaged to sing the leading part 
in Strauss’ famous light opera, “Die Fledermaus,” to be 
given in the German language by the German Club, Ho- 
boken, N. J., Ferburary 27. 

Evangeline L. Haucke, soprano, has been reengaged for 
another joint recital to be given in Englewood, N. J., 
February 12. : 

Walter S. Wagstaff, baritone, is reengaged for another 
joint recital to be given in Englewood, N. J., on February 
12. He also. will appear at the New York Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, February 14, as soloist with the New 
Thought Church Society. 

Josephine. Shepard, dramatic soprano, will appear in a 
song recital at the charity concert in Benserhurst, N. J. 





More Concerning the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Appended are some press opinions regarding the work 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and its gifted 
young conductor, Leopold Stokowski, which were omitted 
from last week’s issue: : 

If music is the expression of emotions, then is Leopold Stokow- 
ski in imagination and temperament particularly equipped to express 
it; a fact specially shown in the second half of his very rich pro- 
gram given by the Philadelphia Orchestra yesterday afternoon at 
the New National Theatre under his direction, with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who was in splendid form, as soloist, and an enthusi- 
astic audience that filled the theatre. 4 

One felt that the Beethoven symphony, No. 8, was painted in 
broader colors than is usual. It had more of vigor and less of 
delicacy than is generally given. The finale, in its contrasts, in 
clean-cut lightness, and the pure delineation of the parts, was beau- 
tiful work, given with wholesome vitality, yet also with fineness and 
beauty. 

Probably no lovelier thing has been heard here than the Sibelius 
legend of the “Swan of Tuonela.” Employing a covered tone 
throughout the instr ts; Mr. Stok ki gave an exquisite pas- 
toral tone painting, through which the full choir were rich and 
perfect and the solo English horn beautifully handled. Two other 
Sibelius numbers were given, the sinuous “Valse Triste,” with its 
deeply infused variety of color, and a noble reading of the “Fin- 
landia,” which reveals the wealth of the modern orchestra, and in 
feeling and barbaric splendor shows the virile spirit of Leopold 
Stokowski. The “Oberon” overture, with strongly contrasted legato 





~and presto, and the Liszt first Hungarian rhapsody completed this 


program, the latter receiving a brilliant rendition, spirited, clear cut, 
with much beauty in all the parts, and the rugged dance worked 
into a splendid climax.—Washington Post. 





The splendid balance of the orchestra, its accurate response, its 
ravishing tone quality, notable in the strings, its marvelous delicacy 
and its tremendous power are some of the qualities which attract 
to n the admiration of score. Mr. Stokowski conducts in a re- 
poseful, quiet manner that achieves the desired results. In the 
E flat major concerto by Franz Liszt, the brilliant technic and 
surety of execution, backed bw an abundance of temperament, proved 
Mme, Samaroff an artist of the first rank.—Buffalo Evening Times. 





The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of one of the 
most interesting conduciors now in the public eye, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, made its first and only appearance here this year. 

In the last few the Philadelphia Orchestra has come to 
rank with the most famous organizations of its class, and it has, 
as a matter of fact, certain characteristics which are its very own 
and in which it seems to excel all other bands of its type, namely, 
the extreme roundness of tone that marks the brass choir and the 
sweetness and brilliance of the strings. Also the battery is a fa- 
mous feature of this orchestra, 

The men now, under the inspired baton of Mr. Stokowski, who 
conducts without score and consequently with striking elan and 
freedom, play a splendid finesse. The attack is sure and direct, 
and the tone of the band, regarded as a whole, extremely rich and 
beautiful. The audience was not roused to any very great en- 
thusiasm until the Sibelius numbers were reached. It is in these 
beautiful tone poems Mr. Stokowski seems quite supreme. In them 
the men, under his direction, played with such splendid fervor that 
these mystic and imaginative numbers, so rich in tonal color, so 
insinuating and so unusual, made a profound impression. For they 
were read with a fine poetic insight by the young leader, and were 
received with acclaim, a prolonged applause that finally brought 
the whole orchestra to its feet to receive the bow of the conductor 
and the applause of the audi Baltimore Sun. 








It was a superb program. It embraced very nearly all the har- 
monic qualities that enter into classic compositions. It gave the 
student director ample field to display his keen artistic insight and 
his scrupulous regard for the tenets of good taste in dynamics, 
phrasing and accentuation. He conducts without music and it some- 
times appeared as if he reached out into the air and, magician-like, 
produced harmonies. At other times in a crescendo, note by note 
from a far distance, the music would be led until it burst into its 
full sweep. 

The intricacies of orchestration were done with beautiful clarity 
and precision, displaying well trained sympathy and musicianship 
on the part of the players. 

There was a refined tone, a technical accuracy and a musical dig- 
nity throughout the concert. It was as fine an example of what a 
symphony concert by artists really is as one ever expects to hear.— 
Erie Herald. 





As conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Sto- 
kowski was introduced to Buffalo a few seasons ago, and he received 
hearty welcome last night in tribute to his former achievements. 
With the progress of the concert, this welcome grew into renewed 
recognition of his splendid work and into enthusiasm over the mas- 
terly playing of his men. The unity and absolute balance, the 
beautiful tone and exquisite shading with which the entire sym- 
phony was played, won constant admiration. 

Each instrument entrusted in turn with a solo phrase in the 
Finnish work gave beautiful utterance to its lines, and it was not 
strange that both conductor and orchestra should have been greeted 
with plaudits at the close of this number.—Buffalo Express. 





Chinese music does not entirely lack admirers among 
Occidentals. There are, it appears, trained musicians cf 
our own kind who seriously profess uncertainty whether 
the Chinese have not really advanced beyond us in music. 
One authority has pointed out that the Chinese were the 
first in the history of music to develop a system of octaves, 


‘a circle of fifths and various other harmonical technics, 


and these in the days when our ancestors had not even 
evolved the simplest forms of melody. While no one has, 
apparently, contended that we shall finally arrive at an 
understanding of and a liking for something that shall 
approach the Chinese “harmonious discords,” there are not 
wanting those who claim to have discovered among the 
musicians and lovers of music a steadily increasing sensi- 
tiveness to harmonies the existence of which was formerly 
unknown.—Washington Star. 
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Belle Gottschalk Sings in New England. 


Belle Gottschalk, soprano, was very successful recently 
in two Massachusetts engagements. On January 8, she 
sang at her alma mater, Mount Holyoke College, her 
program numbers being: Aria from “Louise,” Charpen- 








BELLE GOTTSCHALK WITIL THE MUSIC STAFF OF 
MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
Taken in front of the Music Building at the time of her recent 
recital at her Alma Mater. 


tier, “Mandoline,” Debussy, “Botschaft,” Brahms, “Du 
bist die Ruh,” Schubert, “Heimliche Aufforderung,” 
Strauss, bird aria—‘“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, “The Dove” 
—Tuscan folk song, arranged by Kurt Schindler, “The 
Danza,” Chadwick, “Flower Rain,” Schneider. 

The accompanying snapshot was taken in front of the 
Music Building at the time of her recital. Miss Gott- 
schalk is the lady in the center, and the others are mem- 
bers of the music staff. 

Another Massachusetts engagement was an appearance 
at Magnolia, when the North Shore Breeze, of Man- 
chester, spoke of her as follows: ; 

“An unusually fine musical program was given at the 
Village church last Sunday evening by Belle Gottschalk, 
soloist, and Mrs. Howard, cellist, with piano accompani- 
ment. Miss Gottschalk sang with much feeling and her 
charming personality captivated her audience at once. 
Among her songs Debussy’s ‘Romance,’ ‘Du Bist Die 
Ruh,’ ‘Passing By,’ ‘The Year’s at the Spring,’ seemed 
to be the favorites.” 





Hammann, a Valued Accompanist. 





Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist and accompanist, is al- 
ways busy in the latter capacity. That his work as 
accompanist is appreciated may be easily seen from the 
attached press encomiums. The first four speak of his 
accompaniments for Frank Gittelson, the young violinist ; 
the Brooklyn and Baltimore notices concern his work at 
the concerts given by Horatio Connell, the baritone; while 
the final Philadelphia reviews were written in praise of 
his work with Herman Sandby, cellist, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, when he gave an interesting recital in the 
“Quaker City.” 


The remarkably sympathetic playing of Ellis Clark Hammann, who 
is such a prominent figure in the musical life of Philadelphia, and 


who accompanied the singer, added much to the success of the oc- 
casion.—Baltimore Sun. 





Ellis Clark Hammann, at the piano, again proved his value as 
an associate in this difficult form of work.—Philadelphia Record. 





He was accompanied most ably by Ellis Clark Hammann, who is 
equipped unusually well technically.—Baltimore Star. 


Much of the success of the performance was due to the brilliant 
and sympathetic accompanying of Ellis Clark Hammann, who was 
at the piano.—Baltimore Sun. 


The accompanist’s, Mr. Hammann’s, alternately exquisite and bril- 
liant work made the singing more than vital.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The work of Ellis Clark Hammann at the piano set in a clear light 
the elements of distinction in the violinist’s performance, and added 
to the accompanist’s Own excellent repute.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Ellis Clark Hammann acted as accompanist with his usual distin- 
guished success.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Ellis Hammann provided the adroit and gracefully adaptive ac- 
companiment.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





The Grieg A minor sonata, in which Ellis Clark Hammann gave 
a splendid performance of the piano part, was used to open the pro- 
gram.—Philadelphia Record. 





Mr. Sandby was ably assisted by Ellis Clark Hammann at the 
piano.—Philadelphia Star. (Advertisement.) 





Hinshaw to Head Chautauqua 
Vocal Department. 


“The Chautauqua movement,” said William Wade Hin- 
shaw, “has always interested me as the big educational 
force of the future in this country, and I am therefore 
deeply gratified at my recent appointment as head of the 
vocal department at the ‘Mother’ Chautauqua near Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

“This particular community enrolls in its various courses 
through the six weeks of July 1 to August 15 about fifty 
thousand students, who come from practically every State 
in the Union to supplement their general education, spe- 
cialize in a chosen field, or simply to partake of the mental 
inspiration and stimulus of the Chautauqua atmosphere.” 

Outlining in brief some of his plans for the vocal de- 
partment, Mr. Hinshaw impressed the interviewer as so 
absolutely the man for the position that it was impossible 
to conceive of a combination of person and place more 
harmoniously ideal. In these days of heated discussion 
as to what does and does not constitute correct vocal 
method, Mr. Hinshaw’s ideas are so refreshingly sane, 
broadminded and normal that they deserve to be spread 
broadcast throughout the land, even as they will be by 
virtue of his new position. 

“To sing naturally does not necessarily mean to sing 
correctly,” says this thinking baritone, “any more than to 
stand naturally means to stand correctly. Paradoxical as 
it may sound, what is natural may yet be abnormal, and to 
correct abnormal tendencies and give instead a normal 
method of vocal instruction is one of the big things I hope 
to accomplish during the coming summer. 

“Another cherished ambition of mine that has been in 
my thoughts for several years seems very plausible for 
fulfillment, if not this summer, at least in the near fu- 
ture, but of this I will speak more later.” 

Pressed by the inquisitive scribe for just a hint of this 
mysterious ambition the big baritone murmured something 
about an American Bayreuth and immediately became 
silent. Nor could more than an illuminating smile be 
coaxed from him to substantiate the imaginative visions 
conjured by these words. 








Otto T. Simon’s Pupils’ Recital, 


Otto T. Simon, the teacher and lecturer of Washington, 
has a large clientele of vocal pupils in that city. 
February 4 the following pupils participated in an inter- 
esting musicale: Caroline Curtiss, Gertrude B. Hoopes, 
Mrs. Archie Haycock, Mary Holmes, Mary Moran, Ger- 
trude Condron, Wilhemina Newman, Lester Randolph, 
Ruth Ridgeway, Louise Rochen, sopranos; Mrs. Morgan 
Bradford, Susan Parsons, Priscilla Poore, contraltos; 


Thomas Mears, Mr. McGee, Bruce Malcolm, Louis 
Thompson, tenors, and John Waters, baritone. A varied 
and delightful program was given, the composers repre- 
sented including Massenet, Liszt, Nevin, Mendelssohn, 
Salter, Godard, Sullivan, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Handel, etc. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence was very pleased with the work done and congrat- 
ulated Mr. Simon upon the splendid results achieved. A 
number of these artist-pupils occupy important church po- 
sitions in Washington, while others are known as concert 
soloists. 

Mr. Simon is also director of the Motet Choral Society, 
which is doing splendid work in that field of musical en- 
deavor. He also writes most interesting and instructive 
articles regarding the voice, which articles have appeared 
in the Mustcat Courter from time to time, and which 
will continue to appear at intervals in the future. 





Thuel Burnham Praised in the South. 


As announced last week, Thuel Burnham has returned 
from an exceptionally successful tour of the South. Of 
his recital in Birmingham, Ala., the Evening Ledger of 
that city says: 





“The artist, for artist he surely is, of an unusual type, 
was very dynamic in his delivery of the ‘Erl King,’ by 
Schubert-Liszt, and quite electrified his audience with his 
forceful interpretation. His best work, however, was in 
the Chopin group, and the spirit of the great master was 
beautifully revealed in the three familiar numbers, noc- 
turne, op. 37, No. 2, valse, op, 64, No. 2, polonaise, op. 53, 
the nocturne being played with consummate skill. There 





THUEL BURNHAM. 


were times during the polonaise when one thought the 
giant Paderewski himself was at the instrument. 

“Nothing could have been more delightful than the Mac- 
Dowell group, which closed the afternoon’s program. Mr. 
Burnham seems to arrange his programs with great atten- 
tion to contrasts, and his quick transition from the weird 
plaintive message ‘From an Indian Lodge’ to the fairy 
like melodies of the ‘Shadow Dance’ demanded rapid work 
for the imagination. The entire program was much en- 
joyed and the future career of the new artist will no doubt 
hold great renown.” 

Mr. Burnham has played almost every day since the be- 
ginning of the year and is booked almost solid until the 
end of the season. 
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BOSTON CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 





Delightful Joint Recital by Three Artists—Music Lovers’ Club Meeting—Recital 
Interrupted by Fire—New String Quartet Formed—Notes. 


1111 Boylston Street, } 
Boston, Mass., February 5, 1915 


Frieda Hempel, Heinrich Gebhard and Emma Roberts 


were the three artists heard in a joint recital at Symphony 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 31. An audience that 
nearly filled the large auditorium was present to witness 
the splendid work of the artists and enthusiasm ran high 
throughout the afternoon. Miss Hempel used her charm- 
ing voice admirably and the effects she created in her in- 
terpretations were delightful and novel. From her first 


nuinber, a Mozart aria from “Il Seraglio,” to her final 
rendition, the “Blue Danube” waltz, the soprano was at 


her best. Among other selections she gave, many of 


which had to be repeated, were Brahms’ “Vergebliches 
Standchen,” Humperdinck’s “Cradle Song,” “Zur Drossel 
sprach der Fink,” by d’Albert, and two Schumann songs, 
“Widmung” and “Der Nussbaum.” 


Heinrich Gebhard was greeted with an unusual demon- 
stration when he made his appearance on the stage, and 
apparently the people could not be satisfied with the few 


selections which’ made up his share of the printed pro- 
gram, for he was compelled to add three and four encores 
to each group. With each successive appearance in con- 


cert Mr. Gebhard displays more forcibly his rare accom- 
plishments as a virtuoso of fine ability. His Chopin per- 
formances are clean cut and delivered in a refreshing and 


broad style. The two numbers heard on this occasion 
were the fantasie impromptu and the ballade in A flat. 
His second group, Schumann’s “Des Abends,” Liszt’s 
twelfth rhapsody and a gavotte of his own composition, 
were superbly played. 


Miss Roberts, a new contralto here, showed herself to 
be very well trained and to possess a voice of rich and at- 
tractive quality. Her selections were Sacchi, Weingart- 
ner, Kienzl, Grieg, Strauss and Saint-Saéns. 


Music Lovers’ Ctusp MEETING. 


At a regular meeting of the Music Lovers’ Club in 
Steinert Hal! on Monday forenoon of this week, Miss 
Eldridge, pianist, and Miss Castle, contralto, were the mu- 
sical guests of honor. Hazel Clark, violinist; Christine 
Curtis and Fannie Thayer, sopranos, also appeared, and the 
joint work of the various artists resulted in an interesting 
and enjoyable musical morning. Among the songs, repre- 
sentative works by Carpenter, Beach, MacDowell, Chad- 
wick, Danna, Foote, Bullard, Mary Wood, Helen Hope- 


kirk and Edith Noyes were heard, while the instrumental 
selections did not introduce any other composers than 
those here mentioned. Miss Eldridge, assisted by Roy 


Greene at the second piano, gave a very good interpreta- 
tion of the MacDowell D minor concerto for two pianos. 
The recital as a whole was extremely successful and the 
attendance large, as is usually the case at all of this club's 
meetings. 

Fire INTERRUPTS RECITAL. 


On Sunday evening, January 31, the recital at the Toy 
Theatre by Emilie Bach, soprano, from New York, and 
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Guy Maier, assisting pianist, was suddently terminated by 
a small fire, which caused singer, pianist and audience to 
retreat hastily into the street. The fire caused very slight 
damage, however. Mr. Maier is a young and highly gifted 
pianist, and his Jordan Hall recital earlier in the season 
brought forth many favorable well earned criticisms. 


Women’s LEaGuE VENTURE. 


At Jordan Hall on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings of this week and also at a Wednesday matinee 
performance, the Women’s Municipal League of this city 
gave productions of Weckerlin’s operetta, “The Milkmaid 
of the Trianon,” and Rostand’s comedietta with music of 
“The Weeping and the Laughing Pierrot.” The transla- 
tions into English from the French had been done by Miss 
Lowell and nothing was spared by the league to make the 
productions as highly-artistic as possible. The pieces were 
well selected and in the ultimate success of their presenta- 
tion much credit is due every one connected with the ven- 
ture. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Mitchell, vocalists, acquitted 
themselves well throughout, while the accompanying or- 
chestra of Boston Symphony men and the artist, Mr. Platt, 
in charge of the setting of the pieces, are to be commended 
for their tasteful work. Attendance at the various per- 
formances was not what it was hoped it would be, how- 
ever a good sum must have been realized as the prices 
were seemingly very high. 


Socrery Younc Fock Dance BeEnerir, 


Delibes’ ballet, “Sylvia,” far less known than his famous 
“Coppelia” ballet, was danced by a company of local society 
young people on Tuesday afternoon of this week at the 
Opera House. This was given for the first time in over 
thirty years in this city, so it is said. The performance 
was for the benefit of the Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage 
Association and of sundry war relief funds. The orchestra 
under Mr. Roepper played well for the most part. The 
performance served its purpose well and the young people 
were applauded enthusiastically by a large audience. 


Boston STRING QUARTET. 


Boston is to have a new string quartet of its own in the 
future as announcement has just been made of the new 
organization, which is to bear the name of this city as. its 
title. The quartet has been formed by Alwin Schroeder, 
cellist, and Emil Ferir, who has for many years sat at the 
first desk in the viola section of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The other members will be Sylvain Noack, first 
violinist, and Otto Roth, second violinist. The four artists 
who are well known have been rehearsing for some time 
past and the Boston String Quartet will be heard 
for the first time publicly in Jordan Hall on 
Monday evening, March 8. Only the one concert 
will- be given here this season, according to pres- 
ent arrangements. On this evening the Beethoven 
op. 18, and a quartet by Haydn, together with the Franck 
quintet for piano and strings, will be played. Heinrich 
Gebhard will play the piano part on this occasion. Mr. 
Noack is the second concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and has appeared many times as its solo- 
ist. Mr. Schroeder was for many years connected with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and aside from that he is 
known also as the former cellist of the Kneisel Quartet. 
News of the new organization is accepted here with much 
enthusiasm and fine musical productions are expected from 
this experienced and highly accomplished quartet of artists. 


Mme. Cu_p Witt Return to Boston. 


Julia Culp is announced for a return recital in Boston, 
Saturday afternoon, February 27. This engagement is 
well merited for Jordan Hall at the time of her last visit 
to Boston could hold only about half the people who 
wanted to hear the great singer. It has been hinted that 
she should sing as many of the songs of Hugo Wolf as 
she can advisedly place upon her program, as in these 
masterpieces of modern song she certainly excels. 


Notes. 


Due to a slight mishap to the wrist of Mrs. Ondricek, 
the violinist, who was to appear in a joint recital with her 
husband, Emanuel Ondricek, at Jordan Hall on Monday 
evening, February 8, the recital has been postponed until 
March to. 

Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, will appear here in recital 
at Jordan Hall on the afternoon of February 25. This 
event is looked forward to eagerly as our music lovers 
have been denied his presence once this season, due to a 
cancellation of his engagement as soloist at the last Boston 


Symphony Orchestra concert on account of his delayed 
arrival from Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Witek and Mr. Maikin, the new cellist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, have announced a con- 
cert of chamber music for piano, violin and cello at Jordan 
Hall on Wednesday evening, February 24. They have fre- 
quently joined forces in Berlin in chamber music events 
and this occasion will be anticipated with intense interest 


by the many local musicians who have learned to rate the ~ 


trio highly. Victor WINTON. 


‘Kernochan Work Performed. 


Orange, N. J., January 30, 1915. 

Marshall Kernochan’s “The Sleep of Summer,” text by 
George Harris, Jr., the tenor, was one of the principal 
works presented last night by the Orange Musical Art So- 
ciety (women’s voices) in this, its thirty-seventh private 
concert. The poem is extremely delicate and fanciful in 
character, having to do with “humming birds,” “blue 
jeweled streams,” “cloud argosies,” “the moon's heart- 
strings,” and so on, and is the most recent publication by 
that young composer, Marshall Kernochan. It is in four- 
part harmony and by no means easy to perform. Unusual 
entrances and difficult intervals of the various parts offer 
technical difficulties. It is certainly an art to do a diffi- 
cult thing as if it were easy, and this was exactly the 
case under the conductorship of Arthur D. Woodruff. 
A full orchestra assisted in the performance, which was 
witnessed by a large audience of distinguished social ap- 
pearance. 

Following the performance Mr. Kernochan, the com- 
poser, appeared to be highly delighted in every respect. 
“The performance exceeded, if possible, that of a year 
ago,” he said, “when my: work, “The Foolish Virgins,’ was 
performed by this society. No composer could desire a 
more enthusiastic ‘reception following such a splendid 
presentation of his work.” George Harris, Jr., the poet, 
was also present, and numerous friends from New York 
as well. 

Lucy Marsh, soprano; the New York Festival Orches- 
tra, and Mrs. C. C. Wandling, accompanist, all helped in 
making the concert a success. Most of all, the one hun- 
dred and ten ladies of the chorus are to be given credit 
for their share in this concert. 

The following are the officers of the Orange Musical 
Art Society: President, Mrs. Alexander King; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. William P. Thorp; secretary, Mrs. Charles A. 
Trowbridge; treasurer, Mrs. John K. Gore; assistant 
treaurer, Mrs. H. Addison Hickok. The committee chair- 
men are: Membership, Mrs. J. Ralston Grant; music, Mrs. 
Franklin W. Giffin; concert, Mrs. Robert S. Sinclair; 
printing, Mrs. William P. Thorp. The librarian is Mrs. 
Charles A. Nash; assistant librarians are Jessie Gordon 
King, Amary King, Marion Holmes. 








Angette Foret’s Recital. 





Angette Forét gave a recital in costume on Friday after- 
noon, February 5, at the Bandbox Theatre, New York, be- 
fore a fair sized and fashionable audience, singing four 
groups of songs in Bergerette, Breton, early Victorian and 
Marquis Louis XVI period costumes. She was well re- 
ceived for her artistic rendition of these groups of folk- 
songs, and responded to several encores. Aside from her 
artistic achievement, Miss Forét possesses much grace and 
a charming personality. 
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Frank La Forge, “A Skillful Codperator.” 


Frank La Forge’s charming song “Longing” had to be repeated, 
and the composer, who played all the accompaniments with con- 
summate art, received a warm tribute from the audience.—Sun, 
January 13, 1915. 





Mr. La Forge’s new song “Longing” called for a repetition, and 


the composer, who played the most qui Pp all 








FRANK LA FORGE, 


afternoon (as usual, without book), was compelled to share the 
honors with the singer.—Tribune, January 13, 1915. 


Mme. Sembrich had the beautifully artistic accompaniments of 
Frank La Forge, whom she did not forget to honor.—Times, Janu- 
ary 13, 1915. 


As always, of course, there were flowers galore for the beloved 
singer. But some of that rich harvest may have been intended for 
Frank La Forge, whose skillful coédperation at the piano represented 
an important factor in the artistic success of the afternoon.—Press, 
January 13, 1915. 


Hypnotic was the only word for La Forge’s accompaniments. He 
played all from memory, a Toscanini in his way.—New York Evening 
Sun, January 13, 1915. 


So it may be hoped that Mme. Sembrich will soon have another 
of these public receptions in Carnegie Hall—of course, with the aid 
of Frank La Forge, whose piano accompaniments yesterday were 
perfect, he plays them all without notes. He, too, got an ovation, 
and deservedly so, for his fine song, “Longing,” which came next 
to last on the program.—Evening Post, January 13, 1915. 





Frank La Forge, the incomparable accompanist, shared the ap- 
plause with Mme. Sembrich.—-Staats Zeitung, January 13, 1915. 


Frank La Forge was the masterly accompanist of the occasion, 
and what a satisfaction it must have been to him to hear his song— 
and a good song it is—sung with such sculptural perfection of 
phrase and such passion. The audience demanded it over.—Globe, 
January 13, 1915. 


Mr. La Forge shared in the success of the afternoon. He played 
the accompaniments with rare skill and taste, and also contributed 
the charming soag, “Longing,” which Mme. Sembrich was com- 
pelled to repeat.—American, January 13, 1915. (Advertisement. ) 





Adele Krueger, a Concert Favorite. 


Adele Krueger, the soprano, appeared in joint recital 
with Leo Schulz, solo cellist of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society at Rajah Temple, Reading, Pa., Tuesday 
evening, January 26. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Men’s Bible Class of Grace Lutheran 
Church of Reading. The singer received an ovation after 
her aria from “Madame Butterfly” (“One Fine Day”), 
and later had equal success with songs by Sanderson, Car- 
penter and Willeby. The concert was closed with Mme. 
Krueger’s singing of Massenet’s “Elegie,” Mr. Schulz 
playing the cello obligato. 

Saturday afternoon, January 30, Mme. Krueger again 
appeared, this time for the benefit of the war sufferers. 
This concert took place at the club house of the New 
York Liederkranz on East Fifty-eighth street, near Park 
avenue, the Ladies’ Aid Society of the club being in 
charge. The soprano was cordially received and sang 
with her usual charm “Traum durch die Dammerung” 
and “Zueignung,” by Richard Strauss. Sunday afternoon, 
January 31, Mme. Krueger appeared at the musicale given 
by Theodore Sutro, editor of the New York Morgen 
Journal. By special request she sang the aria from 
“Madame Butterfly” and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata”; later 
she added songs in German and English. 

February 1 Mme. Krueger sang at a concert given in the 
parish house of Christ Lutheran Church, 406 East Nine- 


teenth street, “Since You Loved Me,” by Sanderson; 
“When Night Comes,” by Carpenter, and “Conspirators,” 
by Engel. During the remainder of the winter the singer 
will be heard in two more New York concerts, in addi- 
tion to her out of town bookings, under the direction of 
Annie Friedberg. 





San Carlo Opera in Columbus. 


Columbus, Ohio, February 4, 1915. 

A half week of such grand opera as the San Carlo Com- 
pany presented here the first three days of February, is 
a rare treat. That this company is an organization of 
decided importance must be conceded, for certainly it 
would be hard to find a popular priced production in 
which the voices throughout are more pleasing and satis- 
fying. All performances, four in number, were well at- 
tended, and the singers were given most enthusiastic 
receptions. The orchestra, under the able direction of 
Chevalier Angelini, added much to the enjoyment of the 
different operas, being in sympathy with the artists, and 
supporting them strongly. 

On Monday evening, February first, “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” was presented with Edvige Vaccari, Salvatore 
Sciaretti and Allesandro Modesti in the principal roles. 
Mme. Vaccari made an appealing Lucia, her sweet per- 
sonality and grace claiming almost as much attention as 
her rare pure tones, She showed rare mastery of her art. 
Allesandro Modesti as Henry was well chosen, singing in 
a well routined and dramatic manner. The Edgardo of 
Salvatore Sciaretti showed him to be possessed of a rich, 
pleasing voice. Especially worthy of mention was the 
work done by Natale Cervi as Raymond, a comparatively 
minor part, but handled with much intelligence. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” given Tuesday 
evening, were fully up to the standard of the previous 
night. In the former, Marie Kaestner’s Santuzza was eas- 
ily the best piece of work. The Turiddu of Alfredo Gra- 
ziani satisfied vocally and dramatically, as also the Alfia 
of Angelo Antona. The other parts were ably taken by 
Carolina Zawner and Anna Hesse. The chorus was very 
well balanced and showed a smoothness: in ensemble and 
a precision of attack that denoted careful training. 

The prologue to “Pagliacci” was one of the cleverest 
episodes of the whole opera. Here Angelo Antona dis- 
closed for the first time the real beauties of his voice, 
which is always full and vibrant, extremely flexible, and 





shows subtle degrees of shading. Giuseppe Agostini, with 
sobs in his voice, had the power to stir his audience and 
bring a storm of applause by his singing of Canio’s 
famous lament. The Nedda of Anita Sedelmayer was 
sweet and attractive. 

The only matinee was on Wednesday, when “Tales of 
Hoffmann” was given. This was well done, of course, with 
Mme. Vaccari, Mme. Kaestner, Sciaretti, Antola and Cervi 
in the solo parts. 

“Aida” on Wedesday night, brought the short opera sea- 
son to a fitting close and attracted a larger audience than 
ever, chiefly on account of the meritorious reports of the 
previous offerings. Ester Adaberto had the title role, 
which she proved thoroughly able to present in appealing, 
gracious style, singing with sweetness and clearness, and 
at the same time showing adequate dramatic qualities. 

In an interview with Fortune Gallo, managing director 
of the company, the interesting statement was made that 
this organization is not only the only one on the road this 
season, but it is entirely self supporting. Mr. Gallo is 
justly proud of the fact that so far not a penny has been 
borrowed, and if all the cities the company visits prove as 
interested in their offerings as Columbus, the season will 
have been a success financially, as well as artistically. 

Emiry Cuurch BenHam 





Germaine Schnitzer with Philharmonic. 





Referring to Germaine Schnitzer’s recent appearance at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, when she played the Liszt E flat concerto, the Evening 
Post said: “Germaine Schnitzer’ needs no introduction to 
the New York public. She has been enthusiastically com- 
mented upon more than once, and her performance of 
Liszt’s E flat concerto yesterday was equal in brilliancy, in 
variety, and interest to any that she has given in New 
York.” 


Mary Turner Salter in New York. 


Mary Turner Salter, the American composer, visited the 
Soder-Hueck studios in New York las* week’ and was de- 
lighted with the singing of the artist-pupils. She was ex- 
tremely gratified to learn that Mary Ellerbrook now on con- 
cert tour is using ker composition, “The Cry of Rachel,” 
every evening, and making a tremendous hit with it. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


Sembach 











Some Press Opinions: 


HOUSE ON NOVEMBER 26, 1914. 


American debut in the name part. 


he was the youth for which the text called —New York World. 
Johannes Sembach made his first appearance in the title role. 


New York cast.—New York Globe. 


PERFORMANCE OF “THE MAGIC FLUTE” AT THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ON DECEMBER to, 1914. 


Mr. Sembach’s impersonation of Tamino was admirable. He 
sang with good lyric style and his acting was graceful and easy. 
—New York Times. 


The feature of interest was the first appearance as Tamino of 
the Metropolitan’s new German tenor, Johannes Sembach, which 
was noteworthy for the lyric quality of the singer’s voice and a 
style admirable in repose and authority—New York World. 


PERFORMANCE OF “EURYANTHE” AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE ON DECEMBER 10, 1914. 


The honors easily fell to Mr. Sembach as Adolar. He sang 
admirably and fitted himself nicely into the dramatic scheme.— 
New York Sun. 


The oftener Sembach is heard in this role of Adolar, the more 
certain it becomes that not only his dramatic power is great, but 
that his tenor is far more beautiful than anything Caruso can 
command at this time. Sembach’s voice throughout is limber, 
responsive, young, yet with rich body and in its higher register 
thrilling. His presence is picturesque as well as his interpreta- 
tion full of feeling and fire.—Brookiyn Standard Union. 





PERFORMANCE OF “PARSIFAL” AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


New Parsifal Wins Favor at New York Debut.—Johannes Sembach made his 
: e fe disclosed a flexible tenor voice of suc} 
lovely lyric quality that he might have passed for an Italian. In figure and action 


€ I heard him with 
more pleasure than any German tenor I remember. He sounded like a tenor, not 
like a Wagnerphone—a genuine, clear, ringing tenor; a voice that has fine metal 
in it, and which issues in a well produced, focussed, carrying tone. 
singing was musical and expressive. In presence Mr. Sembach is better than any 
Parsifal we have had here since Mr. Burgstaller, the unique Parsifal of the original 


Mr. Sembach’s 





PERFORMANCE OF “DAS RHEINGOLD” AT THE METRO 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE, JANUARY 28, tors. 


Sembach was the friskiest young Fire God since the great 
Belgian actor, Van Dyck.—New York Evening Sun 

Johannes Sembach’s first appearance here in the role of Loge 
was a triumph for him.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Of the competent cast one easily singles out for chief praise 
Johannes Sembach as Loge. No one within memory has sung 
the part as well, and none since Van Dyck has acted it so con- 
vineingly.—New York Evening World. 

SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT AT THE METROPOLITAN 

OPERA HOUSE ON DECEMBER 6, 1914. 


Winter’s first storm found a large audience inside the hos 
pitable opera door at last night's Sunday concert. The “Winter- 
stirme” of the “Spring Song” from “Die Walkiire” earned an 
ovation for Sembach. ft sounded like real singing, not shouting, 
and the new tenor’s diction was excellent, too.—New York 
Eveaing Sun. 





SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE ON JANUARY 31, 1915. 


Herr Sembach was distinguished through vigorous applause for 
his fresh vocal gifts. He sang “Am Stillen Herd,” from “The 
Meistersinger,” and “The Prayer,” from “Rienzi,” both in the 
full splendor of his powerful voice of heroic timbre.—(Transla- 
tion) New York Staats-Zeitung 
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Carl Hahn, Composer-Accompanist. 


irl Hahn proved himself to be a sterling accompanist 
Laura Maverick’s recital, in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Wednesday evening, February 3. Properly subordin- 
ed and absolutely reliable, he supported sympathetically 
ughout and contributed no small share to the success 

of the singer’s interpretations. 


On that occasion Mr, Hahn enjoyed a twofold distinc- 
tion, that of composer and accompanist, inasmuch as Mme. 
Maverick (Mrs. Carl Hahn) sang two charming songs 
from the pen of her husband, “Rosies,” an Irish song in 

nuscript, words by Agnes Haurahaw, is written in the 
ittractive ballad form which Mr. Hahn understands so 


1ow to handle and in which he obtains the best ef- 
fects. “’Tis All That I Can Say,” words by Thomas Hood, 
strikes a more dramatic note. This composition is virile 
marked with force. 

Mr. Hahn is also well and favorably known as a cellist 
exceptional gifts. As such he played under well known 
uctors like Thomas, Seidl, Schradieck and Van der 
tucken. Nor have his musical gifts been limited to the 
and piano, for he has been equally successful as a 


conductor of opera, both grand and light, as well as of 

estra. For eight years he resided in San Antonio, 
lex., where he was conductor of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In 1906 he conducted the State Saenger- 


t San Antonio with such marked success that he was 
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CARL HAHN. 


engaged to appear in a similar capacity when the Saenger- 
fest was held at Galveston in 1909. In addition to this, the 
annual music festivals which he directed in San Antonio 
were affairs of unusual interest. 

Recently Mr. Hahn came to New York, where he has 
been busy as a teacher and composer, except during the 
intervals when he has been on tour with Mme. Maverick. 
In the dual role of cello soloist and piano accompanist he 
is a highly valued and unusual artist. 





May Mukle and Herbert Freyer Recitals. 


On February 21 and March 7 at the Bandbox Theatre, 
New York, May Mukle and Herbert Freyer will be heard 
in joint recitals. At their first concert they will play the 
Bach “Gamba” sonata in G, and Strauss in F; at the second 
Brahms in F and Chevillard in B flat. 

Mr. Freyer will perform some Chopin solos at the first 
of these concerts and Miss Mukle will play a group of 
pieces, including a new arrangement by Percy Grainger of 
“Sussex Mummers Christmas Carol” at the second concert. 


MacDowell Club Events. 


The music committee of the MacDowell Club, of which 
Walter L. Bogert is chairman, announces an “Informal 
Musical Gathering in Honor of Percy Grainger” on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 16. A program of Mr. 














Grainger’s compositions will be given by the composer- 
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pianist, George Harris, Jr., tenor, and a small chorus from 
the Schola Cantorum under Kurt Schindler, conductor. 

The committee also announces for the evening of Tues- 
day, February 23, a song recital by David Bispham. 





A New Kernochan Chorus for Women’s Voices. 


“The Sleep of Summer,” a part song for chorus of 
women’s voices by Marshall Kernochan, is issued from the 
press of G. Schirmer, New York. 

This work deserves the serious attention of conductors 
of women’s choral societies on account of its great beauty, 
certainly, but particularly because of its striking originality 
which must serve as a welcome relief from the ordinary 
run of women’s choruses which differ but little either in 
conception of musical content or construction. It stands 
in a class by itself in both particulars. It is full of mys- 
terious languor of summer and its strange and beautiful 
harmonies characterize wonderfully well that illusive 
dreaminess of summer days, the “dolce far niente” of per- 
fect content, which may be read in the opening lines of the 
poem. 

“Wrapt in the garments of infinite sleep 
Summer lay furtive in dreams.” 

It gradually develops to an effective climax and is filled 
with a dramatic, almost tragic, intensity at the closing 
lines : 

“Autumn has withered the glades with red, 
Summer has ceased to dream.” 
The poem is by George Harris, Jr., and is attractive. 








“Did they sing any pretty songs at Sunday school?” 
asked grandma of five-year-old Stella upon her return 
home. 

“Only one,’ replied the youngster. “It was something 
about Greenland’s ice cream mountains.”—From the Hous- 
ton, Texas, Chronicle. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Dayton Visited by Symphonic Organization— 
Dr. Kunwald as a Soloist—Current Notes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 6, 1915. 

The popular concert at Music Hall last Sunday after- 
noon opened with the “Wedding March” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” played in honor of 
Emil Heermann, concertmaster, who was married last 
Monday. Dr. Kunwald arranged this little demonstration 
in recognition of Mr. Heermann’s matrimonial venture 
and the audience responded with a will, requiring the pop- 
ular violinist to arise and acknowledge the hearty applause 
vouchsafed him as a benedict and a musician whom Cin- 
cinnati is delighted to honor. 

Next in order came the lovely “Rosamunde” overture 
of Schubert, followed by the “Peer Gynt” suite, No. 1, 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” the concert ending with 
the Strauss waltz, “Wiener Bon-Bon.” 

Isidore Cohen was the soloist, displaying a tenor voice 
of much promise. He sang the “Vesta la giubba,” from 
“Pagliacci,” and a Neapolitan love song by Ricciardi, 
“Amor mio.” 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA AT DAYTON. 


The concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra at Dayton, Ohio, February 2, with Dr. Kunwald as 
soloist, was such a pronounced success that an effort is 
being made to secure the orchestra for the last concert 
of the Dayton season, April 6. It is said that Dr. Kunwald 
will be asked to appear again as soloist, his virile pianism 
delighting all who had the opportunity to hear him on 
February 2. 

Dr. Kunwald’s lecture Wednesday evening at the 
Woman’s Club on some of the novelties to be played dur- 
ing the symphony season interested a large number of 
Symphony patrons and subscribers to the orchestra fund. 
Dr. Kunwald, whose genial manner and vivid delivery 
make his appearance on the lecture platform a genuine 
treat, spoke at length on the Reger “Serenade,” which is 
to be played at the Symphony concerts this week. 


Cincinnati Notes. 


Ruth Welsh, a young singer of unusual charm, who as- 
pires to operatic honors, had a foretaste of the prima 
donna’s joys when she appeared in the Advent Memorial 
Club’s musical revue, January 28, at Emery Auditorium. 
Miss Welsh is a student at the Conservatory of Music, 
gifted with a sweet and sympathetic soprano voice of ad- 
mirable range. Assisted by a chorus, pleasing to the eye 
and ear, she sang “Call "Round Again,” “The Bubble” and 
“Tingle-Ingling,” from “High Jinks,” and was frequently 
recalled. Isidore Cohen, another conservatory student, had 
a prominent part in the revue. Louise Sterling, a daugh- 
ter of Professor Sterling, of the Metropolitan College of 
Music, appeared in a series of artistic dances. 

Reports of the enthusiastic reception accorded John A. 
Hoffmann, tenor, last Thursday evening, on the occasion 
of his singing at the Apollo Club, at Dayton, have been 
received from a number of sources. Mr. Hoffmann’s fine 
tenor voice never fails to make strong appeal, and his Day- 
ton success is one more proof of his popularity. 

The evening of February 10 will be devoted at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music to an ensemble concert in 
which some seldom performed works will be given. 

Lena Palmer’s strong personality and mature pianism 
won for her a complete artistic triumph on the occasion of 
her appearance last Wednesday as guest artist in Columbus 
before the Woman’s Music Club of that city. Miss Palmer 
is one of the progressive young teachers on the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

The Saturday Students’ recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music yesterday was participated in by pupils 
from the classes of Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Bohlmann, John 
A. Hoffmann, Lloyd Miller, Lena Palmer and Mabel Dunn. 
Those taking part were Jacob Jackmann, Opal Marsh, Bet- 
tie Besuner, Elizabeth Hutton, Eleanor Roe, Jack Maish, 
Walter Silbersack, Charlotte Moore, Gladys Payne, Carol 
Perrenot, Ruth Boffenmyder, Lucile Roberts, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Evans and Emil Rosen. 

Last Tuesday evening the menibers of the Civic League, 
of Wilmington, Ohio, had the pleasure of listening to a 
delightful concert given by graduate students of the Col- 
lege of Music. The participants in the program were: 
Gretchen Morris, dramatic soprano, of the class of Lino 


Mattioli, who has been very successful in concert work; 
Margaret Hoover, a very talented young pianist and fine 
accompanist from the class of Albino Gorno, and Walter 
Vaughan, the gifted young tenor from the class of Signor 
Mattioli, who is an great demand for concert and oratorio 
work, and who will be heard at Keith’s Theatre during this 
week. Jessie PaRTLON Tyree. 





Jean Verd in New York. 


Jean Verd, the young French pianist, has come to New 
York to remain for some time. Among the younger gener- 
ation of Parisian pianists, Mr. Verd stands in the front 
rank. He won a first prize at the Conservatoire Nationale 
in 1907. He has appeared with the famous orchestra of 
the Société de Concerts du Conservatoire under the direc- 
tion of George Marty, with the Orchestra Lamoureux, 
under Camille Chevillard, with the Hasselman Orchestra, 
etc. 

In addition to many public performances, Mr. Verd has 
been much sought after for private recitals and has played 
before such notabilities as H. R. H. Duchess of Vendome, 
sister of the King of Belgium; H. R. H. Princess Marie of 
Greece, H. R. H. Infante Eulalie of Spain, Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, Prince Poniatowski, etc. 

Mr. Verd has been for seven years a member of the 
Société des Concerts, he was appointed a member of the 
jury of the Paris National Conservatoire in June, 1914, and 
interpreted at the piano the cantatas which won the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1909 and 1914. He has been heard in 
recital with Pol Plancon, George Enesco, Delmas, Gerard 
Hekking, Maurice Renaud, Charles W. Clark, Oscar Seagle, 
Philippe Gaubert, Alice Verlet, Rose Caron; May Peterson, 
Povla Frisch, Frances Alda, etc. 








Friendly Sons Sing at Hotel Astor. 
The Glee Club of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick was 


heard in concert at the Hotel Astor, New York, Tuesday 


evening, January 26. 
Wilbur A. Luyster is the conductor of the organization 
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(Donizetti) aria; “The Irish Emigrant” (Barker) and 
“The Ould Plaid Shawl” (Haynes). 

Rosemarie Campbell revealed a voice of delightful qual- 
ity and good manner of delivery and established herself 
directly with her listeners. She sang the “Samson and 
Delilah” aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” (Saint- 
Saéns); “Irish Love Song ”(Lang); “The Foggy Dew” 
(Fox); and “Come Back to Erin” (Claribel). 

The fashionable audience, guests of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, evidenced much pleasure throughout the 
entire program. 





GLEE CLUB OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK, WILBUR A. LUYSTER, CONDUCTOR, TAKEN AT THE 
NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON THE OCCASION OF THE CELEBRATION OF THE BARRY 
MEMORIAL IN MAY, 1914. 


and under his direction the club gave evidence of careful 
and skillful preparation of the following numbers: “The 
New Ireland (Victor Herbert), given for the first time 
in New York; “Believe Me if all Those Endearing Young 
Charms”; “The Young May Moon”; “The Kerry Dance” 
(Molloy) ; “The Shoogy Shoo” (Ambrose); “The Long 
Day Closes” (Sullivan); “At the Mid Hour of Night” 
(Parker) ; “The Cruiskeen Lawn” (Herbert); “The Hail 
of the Friendly Sons” (Herbert). 

Victor Herbert was present and conducted the club 
through spirited productions of first time performances 
of his own arrangements of “Widow Machree” (Lover) 
and “O’Donnell Aboo,” both arranged for and dedicated 
to the Glee Club. 

John Finnegan’s lovely tenor and pleasing style won due 
applause through his singing of the “Elisir d’Amore” 





Esther Plumb Scores in Minneapolis. 





. Miss Plumb has appeared with the Symphony Orchestra in 
a spring tour, but she was now heard here for the first time and 
was found to be an oratorio artist of merit. Miss Plumb’s voice is 
not large, but of true contralto quality, while the artist seems im- 
bued with the best oratorio traditions. Her work was finished 
throughout, but naturally came in for chief attention in the air, 
“He Shall Feed His Flock” and “He Was Despised.”—Minne- 
apolis Journal, December 26, 1914. 





Esther May Plumb, of Chicago, who has sung with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra on tour, gave a beautiful account of herself in the 
contralto part.—Minneapolis Tribune, December 26, 1914. 





Similarly Miss Plumb’s singing of the contralto solos was of the 
highest type. .—Minneapolis Daily News, December 26, 1914. 
(Advertisement. ) 
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i alte Myrna Sharlow in Bridgeport.: 
. Sharlow, the young soprano of the Boston Opera Company, 
1 her listeners instantly. Endowed with a voice of won- 


wer and richness and a charm of personality all her own, 
1udience spellbound, entranced with the beauty of her 





MYRNA SHARLOW. 


Miss Sharlow selected as her first offering, the Bird Song 
“ I Pagliacci,” The young singer is the pos- 
r voice, which, while marvelously rich and resonant in 

s underneath it a vein of mellowness which is clearly 


by Leoncavallo. 


fest in the softer tones, 

At the-conclusion of Miss Sharlow’s first selection she was recalled 
at iq 1 lience which had been developed to the highest pitch of 
ea siasm, and gracefully responded with an encore, which was sung 

> English—Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, January 15, 1915. 
is heen heard on various occasions in this 
/ #4 t s combined with her soprano voice of great beauty a most 
A ng personality, which permeated her whole audience upon her 
fre ppearance Miss Sharlow looked so very young and girlish 
ft | ¥ e stood before that great audience in the daintiest of pink 
bore leed a great surprise to note the power and 
se with which she sang. Miss Sharlow has learned that art of 
ey, Ser ne coloring which holds an audience breathless with delight. The 
{Rose B song from “I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, and “Mi Chianinio 
M ” from “La Boheme,” Puccini, and “Addio” from “La Bo- 
ho Dea ee ” were the brilliant work of an artist. The English songs 
bls Miss Sharlow sang as encores were most delightful and were, 
: t the Spring,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and “To a Messen- 
\ ‘ : ge Frank La Forge.-—Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard, January 15, 


(Advertisement. ) 
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eda Miss Purdy’s Russian Song Interpretation. 


| 
One of the American singers who is steadily winning 
i ce her way to the front ranks is Constance Purdy, whose 
; inging. of Russian songs makes friends and! admirers 
Last summer the Schubert Club, of 


St. Paul, which is one of the three largest musical clubs 


erever she goes. 


| he country, decided to give, during its winter season, 
oe ne artist’s recital of Russian songs. Constance Purdy 
at was asked to be the singer for this occasion and the 
ee ert took place in the large hall of the Masonic Tem- 

ple on the afternoon of January 13. Although the singer 

to St. Paul absolutely unknown, except by her ex- 
at cellent reputation as a thorough and sincere artist, so 
hearty was the approval both of her singing and her 

3 ; charming personality that she has left many friends in 
The critic of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, 
a n commenting on her work, said: “If her Russian was 
ese a rrectly enunciated as was her English, it was delight- 
} fis] | 


ed aa t Twin Cities. 


ossessing a voice of good timbre, adequate range 
liege nd rare freedom, Miss Purdy brought to each one of her 
ie ngs a fine intelligence that proclaimed her a Lieder singer 
| caliber.” After a brief analysis of several of 
"4 : ngs, the writer continued: “The singer displayed a 

re of vocal color and much atmospheric insight. 
deed it was this very element of atmosphere that im- 
ted to her recital a most illusive and transporting mood. 
| : t was very Russian. 

Purdy is able to impart this Russian atmos- 
owes largely to the years spent in Russia when 
to know and love the Russian people, their 
| language. Such intimate knowledge as can be 
Seite) gained only by living in that country is a first essential 

convincing interpretation of its music. Russian 
mus lemands sympathetic understanding for any ade- 
quate presentation of its thought and spirit. Just as all 


her admirable translations are made direct from the Rus- 
sian so her rendering of the Russian songs is a direct 
interpretation of the soul of this people. In this lies the 
secret of her success. 





Katharine Goodson’s High Art. 


To say that Katharine Goodson plays like a man is to 
flatter men; for there are tens of thousands of men who 
cannot play like Katharine Goodson. It is equally false 
to say that she imitates the great male pianists. The 
truth is that all the great players, male or female, in- 
terpret and perform Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann 
the right way. If Shakespeare had only male characters 
in his plays it is certain that the great actresses who 
appeared in those plays would not imitate male actors 
but would endeavor to impersonate Hamlet, Othello, 
Richard III, Mark Anthony, as best they could, accord- 
ing to their statures and their voices. The actress who 
impersonated Hamlet would not try merely to act like 
a man, but to represent Hamlet, and in so doing she would 
seem like a man solely because Hamlet was a man. There 
is a distinction with a difference in this. And there is 
quite a difference between saying that Katharine Good- 
son played like a man, and in saying that she sounded 
like a man, entirely on account of her splendid interpre- 
tation of great music in which great men have expressed 
their masculine feelings and imagination. No woman is 
more feminine and less of an Amazon than Katharine 
Goodson. But she has the head and the heart of an 
artist and the fingers and wrists of a great executant. 
She is, therefore, able to interpret the great composers 
as they should be interpreted, and as the best male pianist 
try to interpret them; but it is a libel on this gentlewoman 
to say anything which implies that she apes the male and 
repudiates the female. There is not the slightest doubt 














“ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ” 


L. M. RUBEN 
15 East 40th Street, New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 4765 
Concert Direction 
Manager for : 
Madame EMMA CALVE 
Begsto announce that he has madearrangements with Mr. 
HUGO GOERLITZ 
the well known London Impressario 
to enter his business as active General Manager. Mr. 
Goerlitz introduced the following famous artists: 
PADEREWSKI KUBELIK 
4 RICHARD STRAUSS 
to the American public, and has been connected with 
leading musical enterprisesthroughout the world. Healso 
was manager for ELENORA DUSE 
Negotiations for the engagement of Eminent Artist$ 
for the Season 1915-1916 Now Pending. 























but that Katharine Goodson would interpret feminine 
music divinely if a great female composer wrote a work 
as redolent of feminine graces and charms as the music 
of Bach and Beethoven is of masculine vitality and power. 
Is it rash to believe that she could express herself as well 
as she can interpret others? 

In her recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, February 2, she again demonstrated her ability 
to interpret delightfully all schools of compositions. Per- 
golese’s aria, in F minor, Bach’s gigue from the first 
partita, in B flat, Beethoven’s minuet, in E flat, and the 
capriccio, in A by Scarlatti, allowed the pianist to get 
acquainted with her audience and permitted the stragglers 
to find their seats before the serious business of the recital 
began. 

Beethoven’s great A flat sonata, op. 110, was the .most 
important work on the program. It was played superbly. 
The themes were clearly distinguishable from the accom- 
panying harmonies, the passages were brilliant or delicate 
with innumerable gradations of power and tone quality, 
and the dignity and nobility of style demanded by this 
profound yet rhapsodical sonata were never absent from 
this memorable performance. The stately fugue and the 
pathetic arioso which make up the last movement could 
not have been played more satisfactorily. It might have 
been a tone poem on the Chivalrous Knight Saint George 
and the fair Una in distress, 

The Chopin selections were undoubtedly the most en- 
joyable works on the lengthy program. One of the etudes 
—in F minor—had to be repeated. An unusually poetic 
interpretation of the wayward mazurka, in A minor, op. 
17, No. 4, was enough to establish Katharine Goodson’s 
preeminence as a Chopin player, even if she had not played 
so impressively and brilliantly the F minor fantasie and 
the B flat minor scherzo. 

After Chopin, Arthur Whiting’s “Suite Moderne” sound- 
ed rather tame. But under less trying conditions when 


that disconcerting Pole, Frederic Chopin, is out of the 
way, the suite will prove to be of interest and - full of 
character. All three movements, “Prelude,” “Chanson- 
ette,” and “Danse,” were enthusiastically applauded. The 
“Chansonette” had to be repeated. 

Henry Holden Huss was represented by his melodious 
and contemplative “Sans Souci,” and MacDowell’s wail- 
ing and restless “Marzwind” completed the American 
selections on the program. Arthur Hinton’s “Etude 
Arabesque” proved to be a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, in 
which a disembodied melody flits about the keyboard in 
weird freedom from all harmonic conventionalities. 

The printed program came to a glorious end with Liszt's 
second Hungarian rhapsody, in which idealized imitations 
of a brass band and a music box make an audience merry 
and excited when the dazzling work is played with the 
dash and brilliancy that Katharine Goodson has at het 
command. 

Needless to say the program was continued for many 
minutes in response to the unrestrained ana tumultuous 
applause which recalled the artist time and again to the 
platform. 

Miss Goodson was aided materially by the magnificent 
Knabe piano she played. Without such an action her tech- 
nical skill would have been seriously hampered. But the 
luscious tone was not entirely due to the piano, but also 
to the artist who knew how to draw it forth. 





Boston Applauds Ellen Keller. 


Before an audience of 2,000 enthusiastic music lovers, 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, Ellen Keller, the charming 


- young violinist, scored such an emphatic success that she 


was recalled many times, and was compelled to add five 
encores to her program. 

The Boston American, January 20, 1915, commented 
thus: 

“Ellen Keller played the introduction and rondo of 
Saint-Saéns very brilliantly and was equally admirable in 





ELLEN KELLER. 


a group of short pieces, as in the numerous encores she 
added.” 





Return Engagements for Samaroff. 


Even in this season of overcrowded concert conditions 
Olga Samarofi’s appearances in several cities have resulted 
in return engagements. She will be heard in recital, in 
Detroit (March 12), where she was acclaimed with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in December, and also in recital in 
Wilmington, Del., where her appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra recently called out the largest audience 
Wilmington has seen in years. Mme. Samaroff recently 
was soloist at a Bagby musicale with Mme. Sembrich and 
Albert Spalding. Some of her. dates in the immediate 
future include appearances with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, recitals in Chicago, New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston, Baltimore, Bethlehem, Pa., and a concert wit!) 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Washington. 








The Customer—These grand opera phonograph _rec- 
ords are no good. I can’t get anything out of half of 
them. 

The Salesman—They are our finest achievement. You 
never can tell when these records will sing, They’re so 
temperamental.—London Opinion. 
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SUCCESSFUL SINGERS IN 
NEWARK FESTIVAL CON- 
TEST TO APPEAR AGAIN. 


Fourjof the Twenty-Eight Applicants Who Com- 
peted for the Honor of Local Soloist at the 
May Festival, Selected by Judges and 
Must Be Heard Again—President Fre- 
linghuysen Addresses Singers—Cho- 
rus Membership Closed to All 
but Male Voices. 


1100 SINGERS ENROLLED TO DATE; 


1200 ARE EXPECTED TO SING 
One of the Greatest Nights in Newark’s Musical History. 
Newark, N. J., February 8, 1915. 

Last Wednesday night was one long to be remembered by 
those who attended the weekly rehearsal of the Newark 
Festival Chorus in the Burnet Street School auditorium. 
There were about 1,200 persons present, nearly a thousand 
of whom were members of the Newark choral body. Many 
of the members of the Jersey City chorus also attended, 
in addition to the members of the advisory board of New- 
ark, and the contestants for the honor of appearing on the 
“Concert Night” program with Fritz Kreisler and Frieda 
Hempel. 

it was a gala evening for two reasons. First of all it 
was the last night on which sopranos and contraltos not 
already members of the Newark chorus could join; there 
were sixty-six new names entered. Then, too, it was “Con- 
test Night” and there was considerable interest in the se- 
lection of the local soloist. 

The auditorium was crowded. Conductor C. Mortimer 
Wiske began the rehearsal at about eight-:hirty, and con- 
tinued until nine o'clock. At this time a short recess was 
declared and the members of the advisory board, who 
were to be the judges in the contest, and the applicants, 
prepared for the delightful program that was to follow. 

During this short intermission, J. H. Huntington, Jr., 
second vice-president of the Fes*ival Association, made a 
few remarks complimentary to the work of the chorus, and 
then introduced to the members Frederick Frelinghuysen, 
the president of the association. Mr. Frelinghuysen ex- 
pressed himself as being astounded with all that had been 
accomplished, and congratulated the singers on their splen- 
did work; he was heartily applauded. 

On the list of applicants for the chorus there were forty 
names entered. When the contes: began, however, only 
twenty-eight appeared, the remainder staying out evidently 
through sudden illness, or through timidity. The singers 
occupied one of the small rooms adjoining the stage. After 
drawing the number of position, each contestant remained 
there and awaited her turn. 

On the opposite side of the stage, in a similar room, the 
members of the advisory board sat in session, The door 
leading to the platform remained open and a curtain was 
thrown over it so that the judges could not see the con- 
testants. The members were each provided with a paper 
marked off as follows: 

Part. Power. Culture. Diction. 





Intonation. 


board, without seeing the contestant, judged the singer ac- 
cording to the qualifications cited above. Some used a 
“G” for “good,” “F” for “fair,” “P” for “poor” system, 
while others adopted a “10, 9, 8, 7” plan. It was encour- 
aging to note later how many of the singers received above 
a passing mark. There were not a few who had excel- 
lent voices and it was a common remark throughout the 
audience, “I didn’t know we had so much good talent in 
Newark.” 

At the conclusion of the contest, the judges selected four 


of those receiving the highest votes, and it was decided to. 


have these four successful ones sing for the. conmthitfee 
again on the evening of February 24, at the regular Wed- 
nesday night chorus rehearsal in the Central High School. 
The four singers selected from the twenty-eight compet- 
ing were: Mary Virginia Po‘ter, 414 Clinton avenue, con- 
tralto, and pupil of Florence Mulford Hunt; May C. Corb, 
80 Alpine street, soprano, and pupil of George Downing ; 
Mrs. Herbert R. Smith, 143 Smith street, soprano, and 
pupil of Mrs. George Kirwan, and Cecilia Joachim, 66 
Arsdale terrace, East Orange, soprano, and pupil of Ric- 
cardo Lucaise, of New York. 

The complete list of singers who entered the contest and 
the order in which they appeared is as follows: 

1. May McKeever, 73 Sussex avenue, contralto, 


2. Did not sing. 
3. Gertrude Hornlein, 538 Hunterton street, soprano, 


4. Mary Virginia Potter, 414 Clinton avenue, soprano (selected). 
5. Fredericka Sims, 163 Mt. Prospect avenue, soprano. 
6. May C. Korb, 80 Alpine street, soprano (selected). 
7. Edna Wolverton, 185 North Eleventh street, soprano. 

8. Philine Valk, 311 Sixth street, mezzo-soprano. 

9. Mrs. B. Holmes, 135 Washington street, soprano. 

10. Florence M. Robrecht, 62 South Grove street, East Orange, 
soprano. . 

11. Did not sing. 

12. Mrs. Raymond Marine, 128 Hamilton street, soprano. 

13. Ruth E, Sweet, 189 Grafton avenue, soprano. 

14. Mrs, Herbert R. Smith, 143 Smith street, soprano (selected). 

ts. Dorothy Marie Dugan, 11 Ridge street, Orange (soprano). 

10, Katherine Knodel, 218 Oliver street, soprano, 

17. Margaret Donnelly, 104 Grafton avenue, soprano. 

13, Did not sing. 

19. Did not sing. 

20, Fierence Scott, 110 Carnegie avenue, East Orange, contralto. 

21. Did not sing. 

22. Hazel Ludlow, 68 Isabella avenue, Vailsburg, soprano. 

23. Did not sing. 

21. Cecilia Joachim, 66 Arsdale terrace, East Orange, soprano 
(selected). 

25. Ruth Adele Hockenbary, 329 South Orange avenue, soprano. 

26. Did not sing. 

27. Lois Eddowes, 516 Summer avenue, soprano. 

28. Frieda Agneta Larson, 48 State street, contralto. 

29. Did not sing. 

30. Alice Anthony, 59 Burnet street, East Orange, soprano. 

31. Did not sing. 

32. Marion Hein, 84 Cummings street, Irvington, contralto. 

33. Catherine Bryce, 539 High street, soprano (received fifth place 
but is not to be counted). 

34. Hazel Sharwell, 69 South Seventh street, contralto, 

35. Louise Vassmeyer, 374 Walnut street. 

36. Fannetta Porter, 72 South street, soprano. 

37. Cassie Harvey, 56 Thirteenth avenue, soprano. 

38. Did not sing. 

39. Did not sing. 

40. Did not sing. 

As mentioned above, the winner of the contest is to ap- 
pear on the third night of the festival, “Concert Night,” 
May 6. She will be required to sing as one of her selec- 
tions an original unpublished song written by a Newark 
composer. The song competition which is still open to any 
composer of Newark, will close on March 1. The song will 
be orchestrated and an orchestra of one hundred members 
will accompany the successful singer. 

At the second contest for the local singer, on February 
23, it has been decided to have the judges seated in the 
audience, so that they can see the singers. Because of the 
short time remaining between now and the concerts, it is 
likely that the contest will take place at the close of the 
regular rehearsal, Regarding this a full announcement will 
be made later. The next rehearsal of the Newark chorus 
will be held on Wednesday evening, February 10, in the 
Central High School, High and New streets. This will be 
the last opportunity for male singers to enter the chorus. 
More men are needed and every effort is being made in 
these last few days to enlist as many as possible. Those 
who have not the time to apply at the office of the associa- 
tion, 593 Broad street, before the rehearsal, are urged to 
attend next Wednesday night or miss the chance to become 
members of the largest choral organization of its kind in 
the entire country. There are 1,100 singers in Newark 
and Jersey City actually rehearsing each week. 


Jersey City CHorus Neeps MEN. 


In the Jersey City chorus the time limit for male singers 
has also been extended one week, As in Newark every ef- 
fort is being made to bring in new male voices. Last week’s 
rehearsal was the largest so far recorded there, and the 
next rehearsal on Thursday night, in the Lincoln High 
School, Harrison avenue, it is believed, will far exceed, in 
size at least, any chorus of the kind that Jersey City has 
ever had in the past. 





Liederkranz. 


he Maennerchor of the 


Christine Schutz wi 


On Sunday evening, February 
German Liederkranz Society ga excellent concert in 
Liederkranz Hall, New York, assi ‘by Christine Schutz, 
contralto; R. Leonhardt, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Leopold Winkler, pianist, with Carl 
Hahn as accompanist. Under the direction of Otto A. 
Graff, the society sang “Dié Kapelle” (C. Kreutzer), “Das 
Deutsche Lied” (Johann Wenzel Kalliwoda), “Das alte 
Miitterschen”. (Max Spicker), “Im Winter” (Ed. Krem- 
ser), “Kloster Grabow” (Carl Loewe), “Minnelied” (W. 
Buente), “Schwabisches Vélkglied” (arranged by H. Zoll- 
net), “In einer Sturmnacht” (C. Attenhofer). 

Miss “Schutz has a contralto voice of wide range and 
lovely quality which she uses with marked intelligence. 
Her program numbers were “Allerseelen” (Strauss), 
“Schlafliedchen” (Hermann), “Der Lenz” (Hildach), “Life 
and Death” ¢@oleridge-Taylor), “Lullaby” (Scott), and 
“Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff). To these: she was 
obliged to add ocvers ee much t6é the delight of her 
audience. ee 

Mr. Leonhardt sang “Heimliche Aufforderung” 
(Strauss), “Gesang Weyla’s” (Wolf), “Heimweh” (Wolf), 
“Heimliche Griisse’ (Von Fielitz) and “Prinz Eugen” 
(Loewe), displaying a voice of excellent quality. Mr. 
Winkler’s numbers were his own adaptation of Schubert’s 
“Du bist die Ruh,” “At the Spring” (Joseffy), “Rigoletto 
Phantasie” (Verdi-Liszt), “Menuet” (Beethoven) con- 







cluding with “March” from “Ruinen von Athen” (Beetho- 
ven-Rubinstein ). 

A large audience was most enthusiastic in its praise of 
the work done by the chorus and the sterling artists who 
assisted. 





ST. LOUIS CONCERTS. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 6, 1915. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave a lecture-con- 
cert on “Instrumentation,” Friday evening, January 20. 
The instruments used in the symphony orchestra were dis- 
cussed by Victor Lichtenstein, each in turn being ex- 
plained and displayed before played alone. Among the 
instruments shown was the French horn invented by 
Lorenzo Sansone, leader of the horn section. It is a single 
horn, but is said to do the work of three. If extended 
it would be 24 inches in length. There is not as much 
tubing as there is in the ordinary horn. It has four keys 
and the ordinary horn has three. It was made in Chicago 
and was played on in our first concert this season. 

Gertrude Henneman, Rudolph Pearson, Dorothy Shel- 
ton and Mrs. Frank Habig, piano pupils of Ottmar Moll, 
gave a most interesting program last Saturday at the Hen- 


neman Hall of Music. 
The pupils of Walter Gerak gave an enjoyable voice 


recital at the Kroeger School of Music last Monday night. 

The American Guild of Organists held a meeting last 
Monday night at the studios of John William Hall, dean of 
the chapter. Mr. Hall read a paper on “Music Apprecia- 
tion as a National Asset,” which he had read at the New 
York convention and which received much favorable com- 
ment from the Easterners. William Gratian, of Alton, 
Ill., read a paper on “Modern Organ Construction,” which 
he illustrated by drawings and mechanical parts in organ 
building. 

John William Hall gave an organ recital at Collinsville, 
Ill., and two days later a vocal recital. 

The Morning Etude Club held a meeting this morning at 
Baldwin Hall. The subject was the opera “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” by Puccini, and the program was in 
charge of Mrs. F. O. Sturhahn. 

The Apollo Club assisted by Mabel Rhead, pianist, and 
Beatrice Harrison, cellist, gave the second private concert 
of the season last night at the Odeon. For the chorus’ 
opening number “Awake, My Pretty Dreamer,” by W. 
Gericke, was sung without accompaniment in a sweet, 
dreamy manner. Miss Rhead played fantasia and fugue in 
G minor by Bach-Liszt and gave Liszt’s “Nightingale” as 
an encore. “O Mother Mine,” by W. H. Niedlinger, and 
“The Redman’s Death Chant,” by Paul Bliss, were sung in 
a very effective manner with Charles Galloway as accom- 
panist. As an encore “The Linden Tree,” by Erwin 
Forschner, was sung with great animation. Miss Harrison 
played “Adagio et Allegro,” by Boccherini, with Marie 
Smith as a most excellent accompanist. Miss Rhead began 
the second part of the program was a “Pastorale,” by 
Mozart; ballade, op. 52, by Chopin; “Nachtfalter” caprice, 
by Tausig. “Tarantella,” by Theodore Dubois, was the 
most pleasing number of the chorus sung with fine intona- 
tion. An encore, “Marguerita,” by Chadwick, was one of 
the most pleasing numbers of the evening. Miss Harrison’s 
closing numbers were: Largo, by Hugo Becker; “Orien- 
tale,” by Cesar Cui; “Papillons,” by Hamilton Hardy. As 
an encore she played adagio, by Schumann. The chorus 
closed with “Good-night,” by Dudley Buck. Charles Gal- 
loway, conductor, showed that he is still the incomparable 
leader. The club is composed of eighty-three busy busi- 
ness men with the following officers: President, Phil. A. 
Becker; vice-president, Jesse B. Cozzens; second vice- 
president, Charles B. Hardin; secretary and treasurer, 
C. W. Hughes; musical director, Charles Galloway. 

The Liszt Musical Society gave a concert at the Boed- 
decker Conservatory of Music last week. This society is 
composed of the advanced pupils of the Boeddecker Con- 
servatory of Music with Emily Boeddecker as president. 

May Birpre Dirtz.er. 








Loving Sympathy. 





Cruel are the hardships to which Metropolitan Opera 
artists are exposed. Several of them are facing the horri- 
ble extremity of having their salaries reduced from $1,100 
to $1,000 a night. 

My heart aches for them. Their affliction is greater 
than they can bear. Cannot a relief fund be started? 
The Belgians are overwhelmed with money.—Morning 
Telegraph. 





« 


“Yes!” sighed the opera manager, “we had a pretty 
rough season every way. But what took the sand out of 


-me was. the row between De Recker, the leading tenor, and 


De Squalchi, the prima donna. You know what an awk- 
ward stage presence De Recker has? Well, he stepped 
on Squalchi’s train thirteen times during one perform- 
ance, and the next night she came on as Marguerite in 
bloomers. That came mighty near breaking us.”—Puck. 
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Is Parsifal a Prig? 


Like a monk of old venturing from the Thebais into 
Alexandria or Rome, Parsifal, the simple and pure, today 
town. He is his father’s last born, says the 
South African Musical Times, and for thirty years has 
een immured at Bayreuth. There, secure from the pro- 
ine, he would have stayed forever if parental tenderness 
had had its way. But needs must; and Parsifal comes 
from the Bayreuth hill to do battle in the world’s 


h and tumble. 





J 


comes to 


And so much the better for him, as for any one else 
sound in wind and limb. If he is his father’s true son he 
can stand a little buffeting, and it will be useful if in these 
encounters he rids himself of a certain mysteriousness and 


that have crept into the atmosphere of his Bay- 
uth seclusion. What there is of great and honorable 
eauty in “Parsifal” will not suffer from contact with the 
Parsifalian hocus pocus that may not 


lonsensé 


world It is the 
ive attempts at transplantation. 


FANATICAL WoRSHIP. 


Assuredly “Parsifal” is one of the world’s great wonders 
t: it is Wagner, and of Wagner’s mature might and 
fullness of poetic conception it has a share. It stands 
what apart from its six fellow dramas, the fruit of 
ner’s rebellion and exile. The stormy splendors of 
Ring” have faded. But it has a beauty that is elab- 

orate and profuse, and in its touching sense of hard won 
nity and of hesternal calm the “Parsifal” music un- 

a new source of Wagner’s magic; there are even 

who feel it his most potent source. But it is too 

. step from such appreciation to the transforming of 
Parsifal” into a sacred rite, dethroning critical common 


sense in favor of blind devoutness, and veiling in incense 
y 1 mystic nimbus a plot and stage action which, after 
ll, were the conception of a very human and nearly con- 
mporary person. Some such fanatical worship was fos- 
tered by the long reserving of “Parsifal” for the sole edifi- 
pilgrims to Bayreuth. But one sees insufficient 
reason why, if the inconsistencies of “The Ring” may be 
bated, “Parsifal” should be held sacrosanct. 
StTorY OF THE OPERA. 
e poem of “Parsifal” has a sublime theme—the theme 
assion. Compassion is the power that shall re- 
King Amfortas from the cruel punishment in- 
his dereliction of certain occult duties. 
redeemer can only be “an innocent made wise by 
ind the king in anguish awaits the coming of such. 
He mes in the person of Parsifal, a wild forest Fad at 
) much a stranger to all truth that he barely under- 
stands a reproach for his idle shooting of a wild swan 
Act I Yet the sight of Amfortas’ torment touches a 
chord in his heart, the chord of pity. For Amfortas’ 
sake he undergoes the prescribed ordeal; he returns un- 
scathed, relieves the suffering king, and is duly appointed 
successor. This theme is given a setting of medieval 
legend, as the great themes of “The Ring” were given a 
setting of earlier pagan legend. Amfortas with a band of 
knights is sworn to celibacy and to the faithful guardian- 
ship of wonder working relics, the Holy Grail and the 


eem ne 


through 


Sacred Spear of Golgotha. But Amfortas has lost the 
I erhood of the Spear through a moment’s carnal 
delinquency, and must suffer mortal pains till his redeemer 

ape unscathed from the woman’s wiles before which he 
himself fell. This in Act II of the drama is achieved by 


Parsifal in the garden of Klingsor the magician, where 
the saplings are women’s limbs and the flowers their eyes 
ind lips. Here and in the shrine of the miraculous Grail 
uma of compassion is played. 

( ired with the works of Wagner’s prime, “Parsifal” 
essentially differs in the dwarfing of the main theme by the 
ipernatural accessories, to the point that human pity is 
gradually to seem merely some element of magic art. 
Pure compassion indeed has not in Wagner’s hands shown 
he dramatic possibilities of the passionate love of “Tris- 
roic strife and valors of “The Ring.” The 
“Parsifal” rival the compassionate theme as 
god-given sword not rival his young 
ry or Isolde’s potion her passion and Tristan’s. There 
icles and marvels enough in the earlier dramas, 
iere incidents in regard to the poetry’s main 
humanity. In “Parsifal” the miraculous 
upper place. Wagner, the supreme musician, was 
ndeed not, save at the best moments of his middle matur- 
stature as dramatic poet. When his pure 
burns as a poetic thinker, very 
) mere contemporary conventions and enthu- 
" ; with all his brilliance he is fallible, derivative, sus- 
t. And, faltering with his last hero’s true humanity, he 
{1 him under a wonderful, fallacious monument of 
medievalism-—naturally dazzling his own 
which was in thrall to the Gothic craze and an 

ritical admiration of the Middle Ages. 


” 1 
tan” or the he 


essories of 


does 


hey are n 





low he is, 


ntiht + 
iD} t< 


constructed 


Too Easy TrrumMpH. 
Parsifal, then, we love less than his elder brothers. The 
uncouth boy who in the charming first act first learns of 


compassion grows to be not a Prometheus, but a prig. 
There is nothing rebellious in his pity at the torments of 
the wretched Amfortas, so outrageously punished for a 
venial lapse, and who in the scene of the temptation in 
the garden suffers any pang? Tannhauser feels his soul 
slipping into abysses; Parsifal’s too easy triumph is pre- 
ordained. As for the Parsifal of Act III, the successful 
redeemer, he has inspired me at Bayreuth with nothing 
but detestation as he self consciously takes on the attitudes 
of a saint in stained glass. 

There remains a problem in “Parsifal’s” glorification of 
mystical faith and chaste renunciation (virtues which 
Wagner has represented as so luxuriantly blossoming in 
the days of Charlemagne and the Visigoths—an age with 
a glamor irresistible for the nineteenth century, when 
poeiry stalked Europe in a suit of mail). Does this glori- 
fication come from Wagner’s spring of vital poetry—the 
spring of Siegfried and Tristan—or his mere delight in 
that aspect of the romantical-picturesque that was thena- 
days in fashion? The answer is to be looked for in the 
fact that Wagner's life and the lives of us all, of ‘his 
generation and ours (not counting mere eccentrics), have 
facets that reflect Siegfried’s and Tristan’s passions, 
Wotan’s ambition and Sachs’ kindliness; whereas the 
sterile rights of the Knights of the Grail and their denial 
of human relations and of joyful action are as alien to us 
as the diet of a fakir. Their performances have a curious 
and splendid pageantry, their ideals are meaningless in the 
active western world. This is why, for us, the shining, 
beautiful “Parsifal” is a lesser thing than its pregnant 
fellow dramas, standing a little apart between them and 
the fairyland of “Lohengrin.” There are inconsistencies 
and even absurdities enough in “The Ring,” but not there 
or in “Tristan” or the “Mastersingers” did Wagner put 
forward a whole doctrine, like the “Parsifal” doctrine of 
an Asiatic renunciation and denial of life, for mere pic- 
turesqueness’ sake. 

But for tonight we can forget that some folk will 
fanatically insist on the moral of “Parsifal”; we will 
and drink deep and obliviously of the music’s incomparable 
remember that all operatic plots are more or less absurd. 





Gamble Concert Party in New York. 


Ernest Gamble, basso; Verna Leone Page, violinist, 
and Aline Kuhn, pianist, members of the Ernest Gamble 
Concert Party, opened the year with a successful concert 
at the Strand Theatre, New York, New Year’s morning, 
January 1, their numbers arousing much interest and 
enthusiastic applause. 

Regarding their work on this occasion, the New York 
Evening World spoke as follows: 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party, who made New Year’s morn- 
ing a memorable one at the Strand, carried off the honors of the 
week’s performance by their artistic and delightfully chosen pro- 
gram. Each member had to respond to several encores. 

Ernest Gamble, basso, gave the “Bandolero” in his usual style, 
and though it has been sung in New York many times, it was gen- 
erally conceded that he gave the best interpretation of the outlaw’s 
song. 

Verna Leone Page, in her violin numbers, was a delight to the 
eye and a joy to hear. Petite and graceful, with an appeal dis- 
tinctly her own, her art compelled the audience’s admiration from 
the moment she began playing. It is notable that one so slight can 
bring so much out of the difficult Thomas-Sarasate romance and 
gavotte from “Mignon,” which was her first number, Her masterful 


bowing would have done credit to some of the famous masculine vio- 
linists on the concert stage today. 

Her very simple and happy stage presence has also been a strong 
element that has made her the great faorite wherever she has 
«ppeared, Aline Kuhn, pianist, who was also the accompanist, proved 
her merit and value to the company. (Advertisement.) 


Large attendance and early assembling are evident in- 
dications of the New York Mozart Society’s interest in 
its monthly musicales, which, to be sure, offer programs 
of such enjoyment and artistic merit that these facts are 
not at all to be wondered at even among the many de- 
mands on the New York society woman’s time. 

To the unabating zeal and musical judgment of Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, the society’s president, and to her re- 
liable board of directors, much credit is due for the high 
standard of artists presented at these afternoon musicales, 
the last of which, held Saturday afternoon, February 6, 
was in no way any exception. 

Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, and John H. Camp- 
bell, tenor, were listened to and duly applauded with en- 
thusiasm in the following program, on which there were, 
of necessity, repetitions and encores: Aria, “Ah C’en est 
fait,” from “Magic Flute,” (Mozart), Maggie Teyte; air, 
“Where e’er You Walk” (Handel), John H. Campbell; 
“Priére qu’un enfante ne meurt pas” (Fevier), “Téte de 
femme” (Hiie), “Villanelle des petits canards” (Char- 
bier), “L’ane blanc,” “J’ai pleuré en réve” (Hiie), Maggie 
Teyte; “Morgen,” “Allerseelen” (Richard Strauss), John 
H. Campbell; “The Tryst” (Sibelius), “To Daisies” (Quil- 
ter), “Dearest” (Homer), “An Open Secret” (Wood- 
man), Maggie Teyte; duets, “Au clair de la lune” (Lully), 
“Sous la Fenétre” (Schumann), Miss Teyte and Mr. 
Campbell; eighteenth century songs in costume: “On dit 
qu’a quinze ans” (Gretry), “Ceecilia” (Vuillermoz), “Le 
Bailere” (“A Mountain Cry”) (Malaret), “Le Rosier 
blanc,” “Petronille” (Weckerlin), Maggie Teyte. 

It is interesting to note that the society’s president, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, and Noble McConnell were among those 
present at the first luncheon following the newly inaugu- 
rated Biltmore Morning Musicales, when Geraldine Far- 
rar, Metropolitan Opera soprano; Luca Botta, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor, and Pablo Casals, cellist, furnished the 
program. Among other guests besides the above men- 
tioned were Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf Ganz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pasquale Amato, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky and 
R. E. Johnston. Mr. and Mrs. McConnell are invited for 
a similar event, Friday, February 12, when the Biltmore 
Morning Musicale will offer a Caruso-Rappold-Godowsky 
program. 








Von Ende School of Music Recitals. 


The von Ende School of Music, New York, has issued 
cards of invitation as follows: 
THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
REQUESTS THE HONOR OF YOUR COMPANY 
Saturday afternoon, February 6, Young Students’ Recital, 3 o'clock. 
Friday evening, February 12, Advanced Students’ Recital. 
Saturday evening, February 20, Anton Witek, violin; 
: Vita Witek, piano. 
Friday evening, February 26, Ottilie Schillig, soprano; 


Sergei Kotlarsky, violin. 
RighyThity c'Cok Se 





Admit Two 44 West 8sth Street 











“PARSIFAL” SCENE AT LA SCALA. MILAN. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS REVIEWED. 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 5, 1915. 

Seldom has a Minneapolis audience been moved to such 
tremendous applause for a symphony as was the case Friday 
-evening, January 20, at the Auditorium, when the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra gave the C minor symphony of 
Brahms. Such a symphony preceding the intermission 
would have been rewarded with scant applause; in fact, it 
surely would, a few years ago, but Conductor Emil Ober- 
hoffer and his men were in such perfect accord and in so 
receptive a mood to present the composer’s ideas that this 
performance will mark a new high standard of music in 
our midst. After: Mr, Oberhoffer had many times ac- 
knowledged the applause, he had his men stand up to share 
in the ovation. The opening number of the program was 
Beethoven’s overture, “Coriolanus,” which was read in a 
clear and musicianly manner. The program closed with 
the “Festival Prelude” for orchestra and organ, op. 61, by 
Richard Strauss. This was disappointing, for the cold 
weather so affects the pitch of the organ that, although 
organist and orchestra played their respective part beauti- 
fully, they were not in perfect tune. This is not the fault 
of any one. 

Tina Lerner was the soloist, her number being the B flat 
minor of Tschaikowsky’s concerto. Miss Lerner is a bril- 
liant pianist and played every note in a clean and crisp 
manner. The charming Russian artist was the recipient of 
enthusiastic applause and graciously played an encore. 

FLorence Macsetu’s Sonc REcITAL. 

Florence Macbeth, a former Minnesota girl, delighted a 
large audience at the Auditorium, February 1, where she 
appeared in a song recital. She is a handsome woman, 
richly endowed with magnetism and charm, and her voice 
is youthful and full of life. She sings with fine taste and 
artistic finish. Her coloratura arias, enthusiastically re- 
ceived, were the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and “Caro 
nome” from “Rigoletto,” Mozart’s “Martern Aller Arten,” 
from “Die Entfiihrung,” was also on the program. The 
German songs were “Voeglein” and “Mutter, O sing mich 
zu ruh,” by Franz, which she sang beautifully, and her 
French group were from Weckerlin’s collection, after 
which she sang two extra encores, “Lisette” and Schubert’s 
“Roeslein.” The English songs were exquisite. In “Bid 
Me Discourse,” anonymous, Munro’s “My Lovely Cecilia,” 
Marion Bauer’s “Youth Comes Dancing” and “Star 
Trysts,” and Phillips’ “The Enchanted Forest” Miss Mac- 
beth entered into the mood of each song and sang them 
perfectly. Miss Macbeth then honored her former teacher, 
Mrs, Frederick Snyder, by singing her poem, “Little Bo- 
Peep,” set to music by Vincenzio Vannini, of Florence, 
maestro of Mrs. Snyder. The flute obligati of the col- 
oratura arias were skillfully played by Leonardo de Loren- 
zo, of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and the diffi- 
cult accompaniments were played by Carrie Zumbach Bliss 
in a manner that left nothing to be desired. 

OrcHESTRAL “Pop” Concert. 

The popular concert program given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on Sunday afternoon, at the Audi- 
torium, was opened by a composition from the pen of one 
of the members of the orchestra. It was originally a piano 
solo, and cleverly orchestrated by another member. of the 
orchestra. ‘“Triumphal March,” by Otto Krauss, bass 
player (orchestration by Francis Pauly, violinist), is melo- 
dious and shows talent. It was heartily played by the or- 
chestra and received well merited applause. The overture 
to “Phedre,” by Massenet, is intensely dramatic and was 
played so. The adagio from the ballet suite “Prometheus,” 
by Beethoven, was also notable for its beauty, the cello 
solo bringing out Cornelius van Vliet’s wonderful tone. 
The suite “Impressions of Italy,” by Charpentier, was 


played here for the first time. A well chosen last number 
to such a program was the No, 2, E major, polonaise, of 
Liszt, played with fine rhythm. 

Leonora Allen, soprano, sang “Softly Sighing,” from 
Weber's “Freischiitz,” and “Mon Cceur,” from “Mireille,” 
by Gounod. She is a young singer, who displayed good 
technic and a sweet voice. Her two encores were delight- 
fully sung, especially Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water,” with a most effective orchestral accom- 
paniment from Conductor Emil Oberhoffer’s busy pen. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


The most recent addition to the conservatory faculty is 
the appointment of Minnie Ledbetter as assistant in the 
violin department. Miss Ledbetter comes to the conserva- 
tory with the highest endorsements, both as a teacher and 
a player, already having made for herself a reputation in 
Kansas City and throughout the Middle West as a most 
promising young artist. She will assist Abe Pepinsky, 
head of the violin department, in private class work and 
in orchestra work. 

On Wednesday evening, January 27, Harriet Gongle, of 
the conservatory piano faculty, entertained informally at 


her home, on Dupont avenue, Mr. and Mrs, John Seaman 
Garns, of the dramatic school, and Robert Fullerton, head 
of the voice department, and Mrs. Fullerton. 

The Menominee, Wis., press speaks flatteringly of the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. John Seaman Garns, of the con- 
servatory dramatic school, and Ethel Alexander, of the 
piano department, in a lyceum course number on Friday 
evening, January 15, given at the Stout Memorial Audi- 
torium. 

On Friday evening, January 22, Blanche MacNees, pupil 
of Robert Fullerton, head of the conservatory voice de- 
partment, assisted in a musical program, given at the Cal- 
houn Commercial Club. She sang a group of ballads and 
was accompanied by John J. Beck, of the conservatory 
piano department. 

At the student recital on Wednsday, January 27, Robert 
Fullerton, Elizabeth Brown-Hawkins, Franklin W. Krieger, 
John Seaman Garns, Karen Westvig and Harriet Gongle 
presented the following named pupils in voice, piano and 
expression: Louise Bayha, Jane Friedrichs, Vernon Wil- 
liams, Leone Putney, Norma Peterson, Vienna Larsen, 
Isabella Borgerson, Lilly Kingstedt and Sadie Jensen. 

RutH ANDERSON. 





Important Engagement for Maigille Pupil. 


From the Helene Maigille American School of Bel 
Canto has gone forth an exceptionally good example of the 
Italian Bel Canto in the person of Dorothy Maynard, the 
light opera prima denna, whose voice for yearly a year has 





FS IRE AEE TA OR: 


DOROTHY MAYNARD. 


been under the daily instruction of her eminent teacher, 
Helene Maigille. Already well known for her art as a 
light opera singer, the discovery of an exquisite true, 
dramatic lyric soprano opened up to the young artist a 
new field in operatic endeavor. Daily she has been found 
at the American School of Singing disregarding one after 
another the many offers for her services, preferring to give 
herself~ entirely to serious vocal work. When the Shu- 


berts wanted an unusual singer with marked dramatic abil- 
ity to appear in “Naughty Marietta,” “Firefly,” “Mlle. 
Modiste” and “Rose Maiden,” they found one in Dorothy 
Maynard and immediately entered into negotiations for 
the Montreal engagement. This was at first not consid- 
ered, as Miss Maynard wanted further instruction before 
accepting any engagement, but the Shuberts were not to 
be denied, and Miss Maynard’s “No,” was taken by them 
as “Yes” to the end that a splendid engagement was con- 
summated. 

At this time when New York has a host of singers seek- 
ing the operatic activity, the selection of Dorothy May- 
nard by competent judges from among the hundreds, proves 
a distinct and well merited compliment for the Helene 
Maigille American School of Bel Canto. 

Another student from this same school has been en- 
gaged by the same company to fill the smaller roles. This 
is Janet White, whose exceedingly sweet voice will make 
itself felt until she, too, reaches the heights of a prima 
donna. 





Bloch-Gauthier Recital. 





A joint recital was given by Alexander Bloch and Eva 
Gauthier for the Barnard Club, New York, on February 
3. The following program was rendered: 


Romanze (arr. from Albumblatt)............. .. Wagner-Wilhelm} 

SG ID, a6. dren siicedvatsthawasses dee ‘ -.-Sgambati 

To the Warriors (from Indian Suite)......)..... ..-Cecil Burleigh 

Sun Dance (from Indian Suite).............. ...-Cecil Burleigl 
Mr. Bloch. 

Javanese folksongs. ..Collected and arranged by Paul Seelig, of Java 


Djika begini (Love Song). 
Pakai chinchin (I Want to Wear a Ring). 
Kupu, Kupu (Butterfly). 
Mile, Gauthier. 
Praeludium and Allegro.....................+....--Pugnani-Kreisler 
NEE TER CEMENT gs Sac cchay weidc cbccd snare sdedg cbaees Chopin-Auer 
Polonaise in D major.......... ...+Wieniawski 
Malay folksongs, 
Collected and arranged by Constant van der Wall, of Java 
Apaka golna ber Kain batik (Why Wear the Printed Cloth?). 
Lagne bersbesah hati (Why Light a Lamp If It Has No Wick?), 
Kaloek tolan djalan dahseloe (A Safe Journey to Heaven). 
Mlle. Gauthier. 


This excellent program was arranged by the foresight 
of Walter L. Bogert, chairman of the music committee. 




















career. 


MR. OSCAR SAENGER 


announces that he has engaged 


MR. JACQUES COINI 


to be the stage director for hs OPERA CLASSES which are to begin on 
February 15th and Last Until May 15th 


These classes are formed for singers, especially 
Applicants may enter at any time. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


MISS L. LILLY, 6 East 81st Street, New York City 
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rofessional singers, who desire to ar gh themselves for an operatic 
} At the end of the season Mr. Saenger and 
of operas with members of these classes at one of the leading theaters in New York. 
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CHICAGO REPORTS A HEAVY WEEK MUSICALLY 


Students Give Excellent Operatic Performance—Seventeenth Symphony Program Includes 
Mozart’s Oboe Concerts Orchestrated by Frederick Stock—Marked Activity at 
Musical Schools—An Apollo Club Letter— Notes. 


Chicago, Ill., February 7, 1915. 
The operatic performances given each season by students 
Hern Devries have been recognized by the public 
like as excellent exhibitions of home talent, 
cast was even superior to those heard 
Several full fledged professional sing- 
f Mr, Devries, were entrusted with lead- 
acquitted themselves most satisfactorily. The 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and the first 
akme” made up the bill. Lemuel Kilby 
and noble Don—a role which he voiced 
and in which he showed marked histrionic 
a professional singer well 
won a deserved 


is year the 
§ seasons 
udents « 

les and 
cts of 

f Delibes’ “L 
handsome 
igreeably 
Burton, also 


lit Beecher 


oratorio and concert artist, 


s Don Octavio. Mr. Burton revealed a voice of 
mpass, beautifully used and most agreeable to the 
Florian Varkony, formerly of the Royal Opera of 
was entrusted with the difficult role of Leporello, 
he distinguished himself through the beauty of 
vocal organ and also through his acting. Frederic T. 
m sang well the music allotted to Masetto and brough 
ll comedy effects of the role. Raymond Gifford, 
Commandatore, gave full satisfaction. Hazel Eden 
fudge), one of the best known dramatic sopranos in the 
West and who recently scored when heard with 
Century Opera Company at the Auditorium in the first 
n of “Guido Ferranta,” sang and acted the role 
Donna Anna in a manner which reflected great credit 
nly upon ‘herself, but upon her mentor as well. The 
x artist covered herself with glory and won a decided 
ce Ethel Magie, as Donna Elvira, shared with her 
lleagues in making the presentation a capital one. She 
1 good understanding of the classical score, gave proof 
true musicianship and disclosed marked talent for the 
ratic stage. Mrs. George C. Hixon made a petite and 
ious Zerlina, charming and well voiced. 


Lakme” Huntington B. Henry made a distinguished 
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English officer, and his singing of the role of Gerald de- 
serves only words of praise. Mr. Henry is the possessor 
of a sweet, agreeable voice, which he uses with consum- 
mate art, and he won a huge success in the duet with 
Lakme and also in his two solos, which had to be repeated. 
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Lemuel Kilby was a commendable Frederic; likewise Flor- 
ian Varkony as Nilakantha, and Cameron Stewart as 
Hadji. To Mrs. Thomas J. Prindiville, one of Chicago's 
social lights and certainly one of the best amateur operatic 
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sopranos, was entrusted the difficult task of singing Lakme. 
Mrs. Prindiville came out of the ordeal with flying colors, 
as she has everything in her favor to make a successful ca- 
reer. However, she prefers home life and comforts to 
the applause and glory of the footlights. In her Hindoo 
costume Mrs, Prindiville made a picture delightful to the 
eye, while her songs charmed her hearers, who manifested 
their enthusiastic appreciation of her work by recalling 
her several times upon the stage at the conclusion of each 
aria, while her friends bestowed upon her many floral 
tributes, which were passed to the singer over the foot- 
lights. 

Marie Yahr, well known in the musical field as a suc- 
cessful professional contralto, was the Mallika. The part 
is somewhat small, but Mrs. Yahr made every opportunity 
count, and indeed her duet with Lakme was one of the 
real enjoyments of the evening. Dorothy Cannon, a debu- 
tante of the season and who counts only friends in this 
city’s social element, made a ravishing Ellen. Her mod- 
esty, ingenuity and savoir faire won her the heart of the 
public, and after her little song, which was done beauti- 
fully and artistically, she “brought down the house,” and 
many floral tributes were also tendered her—souvenirs of 
her operatic debut, which probably will have many repeti- 
tions in the future. Filomena Carsone, in the small part 
of Rose, revealed a voluminous soprano voice, well han- 
dled, and she was in a large measure responsible for the 
good rendition of the quintet, which, as most of the other 
numbers given by each and every member of the cast, had 
to be repeated. Margaret Gaffey made a droll and ec- 
centric Mrs. Benson, making a hit in her part. 

To Herman Devries go words of praise for the splendid 
work done with his very good material, which he had 
drilled to the last minute and which reflected much credit 
upon him, Mr. Devries, as usual, gave orchestral accom- 
paniments at the piano. The affair was among the big 
social events of the year, society being especially well rep- 
resented, and the many automobiles which lined the avenu: 
depicted rather a gala opera night at the Auditorium than 
a students’ operatic performance at the Fine Arts Theatre. 
Arthur Bissell, who acted as treasurer, turned over a 
goodly sum to the United Charities of Chicago, for whose 
benefit the performance had been arranged. 


To Assist Apotto Musicat CLups, 


Andrea Sarto, baritone, of New York, and Leonora Al- 
len, soprano, of Chicago, are to assist the Apollo Musical 
Club of 300 singers in its performance of Schmitt's new 
setting of the “Forty-seventh Psalm” and Cowen’s new 
choral work, “The Veil,” Monday night, February 22, at 
Orchestra Hall. Miss Allen appeared with the club last 
season for the first time and Mr. Sarto sings with the club 
this season for the first time. Seats are now selling and 
are being taken rapidly. 


SturKkow-Ryper As COMPOSER. 


Following her transcription of the Schubert march, op. 
40—a brilliant concert arrangement that was praised highly 
by Walter Damrosch and Arthur Foote—Mrs. Sturkow- 
Ryder has written a romance for piano, with a violin and 
cello part, making of it a charming trio. This was written 
for and dedicated to Louise Beidler and presented to her 
for her wedding. It was played both during the ceremony 
and afterward, Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder receiving many com- 
pliments on the work. Ernau Smith is to play it in Chica- 
go at an American composers’ concert in March and it is 
to be performed in Cincinnati next May. Two songs also 
have become quite popular, one, “Love’s Feast”—the words 
by Mrs. G. B. Carpenter—is being sung by Elsa Hartlan- 
Arendt, and by Charles W, Clark—the latter having sung 
it in Chicago and Rockford. “I Thought of You” is the 
last song from Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder’s pen and it promises 
to be even more popular than the first. The words are a 
lovely bit of lyric writing by the New York author, J. Will 
Calahan. 


A Successrut ArtHur Burton Pupit. 


Arthur C. Kraft, tenor, a pupil of Arthur Burton, gave 
a recital of German songs on Thursday, February 4, for 
the Columbia Damen Klub at Martine’s Hall, and on Fri- 
day, February 5, a recital of English songs for the Edge- 
water Drama Club. 


CaruiLe Tucker’s REcITAL, 


A recital was given at the Blackstone Theatre, Sunday 
afternoon, by Carlile Tucker, baritone, and Gilbert Shorter, 
impressionist reader. During the first part of the program, 
Mr. Tucker sang mostly in French, which, no doubt, was 
the cause of a very unpleasant quality in his voice, for this 
quality was not so evident in the English songs which fol- 
lowed. Mr. Tucker failed to please, however, for he did 
not remain on key, having a tendency to flat, especially on 
the high tones. Mr. Shorter proved that dramatic reading 
is not a lost art. If his mezza voce had a little more carry- 
ing quality, there could be no derogatory criticism, for his 
voice is rich, his expression good and his appearance pleas- 
ing. Robert Yale Smith accompanied Mr. Tucker, while 
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Florence Breytspraak played the musical settings for Mr. 
Shorter. -- — : x 


A Busy Week For Rose Luticer GANNON. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon was quite busy during the past 
week. On January 27 she sang on the American Woman 
Composers’ program of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority; 
January 28 and 29 she was a soloist in “The Messiah” at 
the United Congregational Church, and on January 31 she 
was soloist at Orchestra Hall with the Sunday Evening 
Club. 


Briccs Musica Bureau Notes. 


Alexander Kaminsky, the Polish violinist, will makg his 
American debut at the Fine Arts Theatre on Sunday after- 
noon, February 14. Ethelynde Smith will appear in joint 
recital with Mr. Kaminsky and on the occasion of this, her 
second appearance in the Metropolitan concerts, will offer 
a mixed program, introducing French and German compo- 
sitions, It will be remembered that last year she gave her 
entire program to the composition of American women 
composers, and that this program was most favorably re- 
ceived. Miss Smith is making her second tour under the 
Briggs Concert Direction and will, after her Chicago, en- 
gagement, go to the Pacific Coast, where she will make a 
number of appearances under the same management. 

Helen Bright Bengel, who is this season under the man- 
agemen: of Ernest Briggs, is announced for an appearance 
with the Bach Choral Society in Chicago on March 2. 


BusH Conservatory Pupits’ REecITAL. 


The Bush Conservatory gave a pupils’ recital last Friday, 
February 5, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Lu- 
cille Wallace, pupil of Harold von Mickwitz, and Mrs. 
Loraine Decker Campbell, soprano, pupil of Charles W. 
Clark, furnished the program. Miss Wallace was heard in 
“Carnaval,” by Schumann; “Theme with variations,” by 


Paderewski, and assisted by Mr. Mickwitz at the second . 


piano, played the Rubinstein concerto, D minor (first move- 
ment). Mrs. Campbell’s offering consisted of two lovely 
sengs, “To a Painter” and “To a Dreamer,” by a Chicago 
composer, Eleanor Everest Freer. Mrs. Campbell also was 
heard in “Come My Beloved,” by Handel, and “Love Has 
Wings,” by Rogers, and a group of songs by Schumann and 
Schubert. 


Harriet Martin SNow’s Activities. 


Harriet. Martin Snow, the well known manager, is fur- 
nishing the artists for the course of “Twilight Musicales,” 
which are to be held in the Oliver. Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. The Warden Quartet will give the first program and 
Beecher Burton, tenor, will give the second. The others 
will be announced later. 


AMERICAN GRAND Opera Quartet Very Busy. 


The American Grand Opera Quartet, which is made up 
of Marjory Dodge Warner, soprano; Marie Yahr, con- 
tralto; Beecher Burton, tenor; Gage Christopher, bass ; 
John Wiederkin, accompanist, and Harriet Martin Snow, 
manager, has been engaged by the Deustcher Club, of Mil- 
waukee, for a concert. The quartet, which has been coached 
by Herman Devries, will give scenes from “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Faust” in costume. 

CENTRAL Music HALL ResuscITATep. 

The Whitney Opera House is being renovated from top 
to bottom and is to be known by the end of this month as 
Central Music Hall. The hall will be devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals and high class entertainments. It is 
the only Chicago Theatre to be managed by a woman. 
Harriet Martin Snow has been made the manager. Fur- 
ther comment on the hall will be published in this column 
in the near future. 

Apotto Music Crus’s LETrTer. 

The following letter was received at this office from the 
Apollo Music Club and signed by the president, W. B. 
Sloane : 


Dear Sirs—The Apollo Music Club has accepted an 
from the Commissioners of the Panama Exposition to visit San 
Francisco and San Diego and give a scries of concerts there. 

The expense of taking so large a number of voices on this trip 
will be partially met by the proceeds of concerts given en route, 
but the greater portion of the funds needed will be secured through 
advertising, and the sale of the book entitled The Choral Pilgrim- 
age, which we are preparing for publication. 

You no doubt are familiar with the Apollo Club work, and there- 
fore appreciate its semi-civic nature, its members are all citizens 
of Chicago who give their time and talent without remuneration; it 
is their aim through this trip to stimulate choral singing in America 
and for the betterment of the praise service in our churches. No one 
will receive any financial profit from this enterprise. 

A fund of about $3,000 is required at once for the initial expense, 


invitation 


and some of our patrons have sent us subscriptions ranging from 
$25.00 up. a 

The Choral Pilgrimage is a messenger to awaken the nation to 
coast to coast activity in developing choral music. It heralds the 
preparation for an American Choral Jubilee when peace shall come; 
it will also- be an advertisement of the fact that Chicago is a city 
of culture and refinement. 

Your check made payable to “W. B. Sloane, President,” for any 
amount you deem reasonable to assist us in this work will be 
thankfully received, and whatever may be your decision, we appre- 
ciate your continued interest in the Apollo Club and its efforts to- 
ward the improvement of choral music in this country. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. B. Stoane, President. 


MeMBERS OF THE Lakeview Society PRESENT OPERETTA. 

Members of the Lakeview Society presented the oper- 
ett?, “Trial by Jury,” on Thursday afternoon, February 4, 
at the Wilson Theatre, for the benefit of the scholarship 
and extension fund. Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, 
and a member of the society gave a recital preceding the 
opera. The object of the concert was to raise a fund suffi- 
cient to help, with temporary loans, musical students finan- 
cially embarrassed. These are called honor loans and are 
made without guarantors and without security. The con- 
cert was also given to continue the extension work which 
is placing the society’s own members before various clubs, 
to arrange programs to be given for charitable bodies (the 
society bearing the expense), and also for the scholarship 
award of $100 or more to the woman students competing. 
Mrs. W. Mclllwain Thompson is president of the Lake 
View Society, and Mrs. Charles F. Hagenow, chairman of 
the scholarship and extension committee, is also vice-presi- 
dent of the society. The cast of “Trial by Jury” included 
a isu 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. ® 
MRS. GILBERT WYNNEKOOP AND “YOUNGEST” MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY. 


Mrs. Wynnekoop is an_active member of the Lakeview Musical 
Society of Chicago. 


several well known singers, of which Mrs. Gilbert Wynne- 
koop, contralto, was probably the best known to the musi- 
cians. A large and enthusiastic audience was present. 


Harotp Henry Gives Recitat at Fine Arts THEATRE. 

Harold Henry, one of the best known among American 
pianists, gave his annual piano recital before an enthusias- 
tic and critical audience at the Fine Arts Theatre, Thurs- 
day evening, February 4. The recital opened with Schu- 
mann’s sonata, op. 22, which was superbly played and in 
which the artist revealed a facile technic and beauty of 
tone. The Brahms intermezzo, op. 116, No. 6, which fol- 
lowed, was given a splendid reading. In the Schubert im- 
promptu, op. 90, No. 4, and in the Chopin fantasie, Mr. 
Henry revealed the romantic and poetic side of his playing, 
while in the César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue he 
showed himself to be a serious and deep student. Mr. 
Henry is recognized all over the country as an excellent 
interpreter of MacDowell’s compositions, and indeed he 
justified the claim by his reading of that composer. “To the 
Sea,” which could not have been improved upon, and though 
the composition was but little known here it won the audi- 


ence at once. The rendition of the Dohnanyi rhapsody, 


‘ 





For Dates Apply to 
DAVID BISPHAM 
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CONCERT 


op. 11, No. 2, was played with virility and great tonal 
beauty. The Friedman “Tabetiere a Musique” was charm- 
ingly interpreted and made a good impression. Two num- 
bers by Grieg, “Kobold” and “Nocturne,” and Liszt’s “Val- 
lee d’Obermann” were the other numbers inscribed on the 
program. Mr. Henry’s recitals are always counted as mu- 
sical events in Chicago and this one was no exception t 
the rule. 











ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE WALTER Spry SCHOOL. 


The Walter Spry Music School announces Cedric Wil- 
mot Lemont in a piano recital of his own compositions. 
The program is divided into three parts, compositions for 
juvenile, middle grades and for more mature pupils. Mr. 
Lemont has been associated nine years with the school and 
has had eminent success as a teacher of piano and com- 
position. 

Dorothy Pound, one of Mr. Spry’s artist-pupils, will give 
the program this week at the interpretation class. She will 
play selections from the works of Chopin, Sibelius, Bras- 
sin, Mrs. Beach, Lavallee, Moszkowski and Liszt. 


Turee Eventncs or CHAMBER Music. 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving announces a series of three 
evenings of chamber music to be given in the Fine Arts 
assembly room on February 23, March 9, and March 25 
The first concert will be given by Carl Brueckner, cellist, 
with M. Jeannette Loudon at the piano. 
ing will bring forth the Beethoven 
up of Miss Loudon, pianist ; 
Carl Brueckner, cello. The last evening will be given by 
Harry Weisbach, violinist, and Miss Loudon. The last pro- 
gram will be made up of sonatas. Interest in these 
ings has been manifested through the many applications al- 
ready received for tickets. 


The second even- 
Trio, which is made 
Otto Roehrborn, violin; and 


even- 


SEVENTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Alfred Barthel, principal oboist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchesira, was the soloist with that organization at its 
regular weekly pair of concerts in Orchestra Hall, on Fri- 
day afternoon, February 5, and Saturday evening, February 
6. Mr. Barthel played the Mozart concerto for oboe, or- 
chestrated by Frederick Stock. Mr. Barthel, ranks 
among the leading oboists of the world, played admirably 
and won an overwhelming success at these concerts. : 


, 
who 


The or- 
chestral numbers consisted of the Mozart overture, “Der 
Schauspiel-director,” Tschaikowsky; suite No. 4, “Mozarti- 
ana,” Brahms; “Variations on a Theme,” by Haydn, and 
Dvorak Symphony, No. 2, in D minor. The orchestra played 
with precision and accuracy and Frederick Stock again de- 
lighted his hearers through an interesting reading of the 
Mozart overture and his 
Brahms variations. 


inspired presentation of the 


Louise St. Joun Westervett Puri in DEMAND. 


Charlotte Bergh, possessor of a coloratura soprano voice 
of unusual sweetness and wide range, has been engaged to 
sing the soprano solos in Hadley’s “Nightingale in th 
Rose,” to be given by the Girls’ Glee Club of the University 
of Chicago on February 24. , 


Miss Bergh, who has appeared 
in concert and recital in the West, has come to Chicago to 
take a two years’ course of study under the well known 
vocal teacher, Louise St. John Westervelt. 


RecitaL By StupENTS oF Mary Woop CHASE ScHool. 


Next Saturday afternoon, February 13, in the Caxton 
Club Rooms, Fine Arts Building, pupils of the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Musical Art, will be heard in a joint 
piano and voice recital. Grace Seiberling, pianist: Mary 
Rhoades McBride, soprano, and Clara J. Dansworth, accom- 
panist, will furnish the program. 


Busu -Conservatory Dramatic RECITAL. 


The Bush Conservatory announces a dramatic recital by 
Lora Elinor Williams, under the direction of Mae Julia 
Riley, at Studio Hall, on Wednesday evening, February _10. 

Notes. 

J. E. Allen, Western manager of the Lahee Bureau, Fine 

Arts Building, has just returned from New York and 
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Boston, where he completed the arrangements for placing 
Carolina White, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, in 
eville. Miss White will make her debut at the Palace 

tre, in New York, February 8. She was booked 

ude Humphries, of the United Booking Offices, 
CI where the idea was originated and brought to its 
| culmination. The fact that big acts can be booked 
Chicago demonstrates another fact which the musical 

ld is beginning to see; and that is, from the managerial 
Chicago is becoming more and more a city 


rtance 


c 


ye heard in piano recital after an 
Sunday afternoon, February 21, un- 
Wight Neumann, at the Illinois 


amaroff will 
i six years, 


rection of F. 


\lfred Spalding, violinist, will be heard in recital, Sun- 
n, February 28, at the Illinois Theatre, under 

irection of F. Wight Neumann. 
Other attractions under the management of F. Wight 
nn are a piano recital by Josef Hofmann, at Or- 
ra Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 17, and Julia Culp’s 
1, Sunday afternoon, March 14, at the Illinois 


the out of town musicians who visited this office 

week was William McPhail, the Minneapolis violinist, 
1 in the city long enough to be a guest at a 
given at the “Cliff Dwellers” and to have several 
neces with members of the Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
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“A Most Powerful and Poetic 
Interpreter of Hungarian 
and Slav Music” 





HUNGARIAN MUSIC 


Listen, listen to the violin! 
Oh, how it weeps and how it moans! 
n I tell how four frail strings 


Can bear such sorrow in their tones! 
Now in the forest shade, 
of the nightingale; 

vy} at the mother’s grave 

The orphan’s lonely wail. 


e x 


sten to the violin! 
k ye well its strings, 








While o’er them the Rakoczy storm 
Tempestuous sweeps, on swiftest wings; 
B len with its plaints, its griefs, 
Which fall ind rise, 
Rewailing the pa st, and with it, 
Joins the ft ature ’s prize 
How it roars—curses—and the din 
Of battle on the ear fast fall, 
The sound of clashi ng swords, 
Phe li ttle bow portrays it all. 
Listen, listen to the violin! 
Now to the people again it sings, 
Che yy, the grief of millions 


Echo from its strings. 
s heard the he srdsman’s cry, 
und of his lute doth rise, 
betimes, he clasps 
I with dark, dark eyes. 
pward, from the lips 

( reaper maiden throng; 
In the distance sounds and dies 

Phe cund song. 
Now, the sad swain, deceived, . 

Neath his love’s window, in secret night, 
Breathes out his plaint, 

In flute tes’ upwi ard flight. 

the yf three hundred years 














But woe 
Maketh tl s to weep 
So t g 1 _sadly 
They e, ice deep. 
Listen, listen to "the violin! 
Oh, how it weeps and how it moans! 
can I tell how four frail strings 
Can bear such sadness in their tones! 





Hungarian and Slav Recitals by 


HELEN WARE 


are Unique, Fascinating and 
Educational. 2 2 <8 
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LASZLO SCHWARTZ, 1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














TAKEN ON THE STEPS OF THE CITY HALL, NASHUA, N. H. 
Reinald Werrenprath, baritone; E. G. Hood, Conductor, The MacDowell Choir, Nashua; Deems Taylor, Composer. 


Left to Right: 


Warford Presents Harrison and Werrenrath. 


Morristown, N. J., January jo, 1915. 

All of the musical activities occurring in Morristown 
during the past ten days have been by or under the 
auspices of the Warford School of Music. 

The first of three recent functions was a recital at the 
Warford School given by Katheryn Bryce, soprano, and 
Carl Rupprecht, baritone, the entire program being made 
up of compositions by Claude Warford and W. R. Cox. 

The next musicale was given by three Warford students, 
Margaret Meyer and Minnie Lamberts, sopranos, and 
Warren Morgan, baritone, who featured a long list of 
American composers. 

The third concert, which took place last evening, was 
the real “capacity house” event of the season, when 
Beatrice Harrison, the cellist, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, gave “Artist Concert No. 3” under the auspices 
of the Warford School. These artists presented a pro- 
gram of absorbing interest. Miss Harrison captured the 
audience with her personality and wonderful playing. Mr. 
Werrenrath was in excellent voice and gave of his art 
abundantly, one of the most applauded numbers of the 
evening being Mr. Warford’s “Waiting,” “Japanese 
sword song,” which is dedicated to the singer. Both the 
artist and composer shared the applause, after which Mr. 
Werrenrath repeated the number. 

The next and last concert of this course will be given 
by Efram Zimbalist, violinist, and Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano, Friday evening, March 19. 








Festival Cantata by T. Tertius Noble. 


This excellent and justly successful composition is is- 
sued in the publication of G. Schirmer, New York, in con- 





venient actavo size, fifty pages. Its full title is: “Gloria 
Domini (The Dedication of the Temple) Festival Cantata.” 
The words selected and arranged by the Right Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Truro. Set to music for bari- 
tone solo, chorus of mixed voices and orchestra by T. Ter- 
tius Noble. Op. 15.” It is dedicated to H. C. Embleton, 
and members of the Leeds Choral Union, and has 
been performed for five consecutive years at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York. It consists of a solemn prelude for 
orchestra or organ and fourteen vocal numbers. 

The style of this work throughout is that of dignity, no- 
bility and almost dramatic fervor and intensity. The choral 
writing is an effective modern development of the. strict 
ecclesiastical contrapuntal manner, showing a thorough fa- 
miliarity and sympathy with modern harmonic develop- 
ments, but a sane adherence to the principles of the classic 
masters. The music shows above all things strength and 
beauty of conception and clarity of construction. There 
are many brilliant and effective climaxes and many passages 
of deep and almost mysterious solemnity such, for instance, 
_as the lovely and impressive setting of the words: 

“O hear, Thou from Heaven, 
And when Thou hearest, forgive!” 

The baritone solos, of which there are four, are effec- 
tively written and of inspired beauty. 











“My dear,” said Mr. Hawkins to his better half the other 
evening, “do you know that you have one of the best voices 
in the world?” 

“Indeed?” replied the delighted Mrs. H., with a flush of 
pride at the compliment. “Do you really think so?” 

“I certainly do,” continued the heartless husband, “other- 
wise it would have been worn out long ago.”—Kansas City 
Star. 
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Another Musicale at David Studios. 

At Mr. and Mrs. David’s musicale on January 28, two 
of Mr. David’s artist-pupils, Thamgine Cox, of Harris- 
burg, and James Gamble, of Philadelphia, shared the hon- 
ors of the program with Muriel Silba, the versatile young 
pianist, who appeared at the recent David musicale. Miss 
Silba is a finished product of Leschetizky, and is a concert 
pianist of great ability and marked talent. Her playing 
upon both these occasions aroused enthusiastic applause. 

Mrs. Cox has a true soprano voice, which is rapidly de- 
veloping through intelligent study. She possesses marked 
dramatic ability and a charming personality. It was 
through her success and enthusiasm that Margaret Wilson 
began to study with Mr. David three years ago. Mr. 
Cox’s numbers included “Gieb mir dein Herze” (Her- 
mann), “Mainacht” (Brahms), “Waldeinsamkeit” 
(Reger), “J’ai pleure en reve” (Hue). “Chere Nuit” 
(Bachelet), “The Marriage of the Nile” (Gladys Greene), 
“*Twas April” (Nevin), and “Floods of Spring” (Rach- 
maninoft). 

Mr. Gamble possesses a rich tenor voice, and sings with 
a spontaneity and depth of feeling which make his num- 
bers thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Gamble has also displayed 
decided talent as a painter. Among his numbers were 
“Siegmund’s Love Song” (Wagner), “Morgenhymn” 
(Henschel), “Frithlingsnacht” (Schumann), prayer from 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” (Wolf-Ferrari), and a 
group of Italian and English songs. 

Marion David accompanied with sympathetic skill, add- 
ing greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 





Bauer and Casals Ensemble. 


Another of the ensemble concerts of Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals was given last Saturday evening, February 6, 
at Aeolian Hall, before a good sized audience. 

The program included Beethoven’s G minor sonata, op. 5, 
No. 2; Mendelssohn’s sonata in D major, op. 58, and César 
Franck’s sonata in A major, originally written for piano 
and violin. 

It was refreshing to hear the Mendelssohn composition, 
which is played so rarely in public nowadays that it had 
all the savor of a new work. It is lovely music, ebullient 
in spirit, and gracious in melody. 

The transplanted Franck sonata gained nothing in that 
process. Its construction and color are so obviously for 
the violin that connoisseurs were put out of countenance by 
the inartistic change in its nature. ; 

In both of the foregoing works as well as in the Bee- 
thoven sonata, the playing of Messrs. Bauer and Casals 
was dignified and musical, although the pair did not always 
seem to be at one concerning the degree of dynamic force 
to be applied. The piano outsounded the cello almost con- 
stantly. On the other hand, however, it should not be for- 
gotten that the Casals tone is singularly small. The audi- 
ence did not seem to be conscious of any lack in the per- 
formances of the two players and bestowed warm ap- 
plause on their efforts. 








Wheeler Enjoys Big Success at Ottawa. 


Following his appearance as soloist with the Orpheus 
Glee Club on January 28, with which he scored a tre- 
mendous success, the newspapers of Ottawa, Canada, 
spoke thus regarding the work of William Wheeler, the 
gifted tenor: 

“A feature of the evening was the singing of William 
Wheeler, the possessor of a beautiful tenor voice, who 
rendered several charming songs with a depth of feeling 
and artistic precision which earned him well deserved en- 
cores.”—Ottawa Citizen. 


“Mr. Wheeler’s singing is of an order that commands 
the highest praise. Rich and sweet, his voice attained a 
power seldom heard in a tenor. His songs, too, were ar- 
ranged to accentuate his mastery over shading. The sim- 
ple little song, ‘Homeland,’ gave Mr. Wheeler an oppor- 
tunity to use his unusual power of breathing long soft 
notes and sweet diminuendos, and in the song that fol- 
lowed, ‘In Blossomtime,’ his voice displayed unexpected 
dash and verve. His articulation was very good, and his 
breath control was a thing to wonder at.”—Ottawa Free 
Press. 





Miss Saenger a Talented Actress and Singer- 


Eleanore Saenger, daughter of Oscar Saenger, the New 
York vocal teacher, under the nom de plume of Khyva St. 
Albans, made her debut in leading roles of three one act 
plays at the Belgian Relief Fund benefit given at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, Friday afternoon, February 
5. These were “Daughters of Kings,” period 1506, and 
“Light of Other Days,” a present time play, both by 
Amelia Josephine Burr, and “The Lost Piper,” period 
1850, by Ruth Sawyer. } 

As the handsome Moorish girl, the Irish lassie and the 
up to date young wife, in which parts Miss Saenger is 





called upon to sing, her smooth, rich, well intonated 
speaking and singing voice were indeed agreeable, and 
these, in combination with her dramatic talent, brought 
much applause for the attractive young girl on this her 
first appearance in public in such a capacity. 





Saturday Club Program. 


At the Sacramento (Cal.) Saturday Club, January 16, at 
Elks Hall, this program was given: Ballade, op. 47 (Cho- 
pin), and “Valse Caprice” (Raff), Hazel McMasters; 
“Hungarian Dance” (Kéler Béla), Frances Poser, Emily 
Rulison at the piano; “The Wind in the Corn” (Clarke), 
“One Fine Day” (“Madame Butterfly”) (Puccini) and “A 
May Morning” (Denza), Suzette Copren, Mrs. Edward 
Pease at the piano; “Sonata quasi una Fantasia,” op. 27, 
No. 2 (Beethoven), Jean Barnes; “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave” 
(Handel), “Widmung” (Franz), “A Banjo Song” (Ho- 
mer) and “Border Ballad” (Cowen), Walter H. Scoble, 
Hazel Pritchard at the piano; valse, op. 60, No. 2; valse, 
op. 69, No. 1; valse, op. 70, No. 3 (Chopin), William 
Veach; “Roberto o tu che adoro” (“Roberto il Diavolo”) 
(Meyerbeer), Mrs. W. A, Friend, Mrs. Edward Pease at 
the piano; concerto, D minor (Bach), Emily Rulison, first 
violin; Frances Poser, second violin; William Veach, 
piano. 

Before the same club at the Clunie Theatre, January 
23, Fernanda Pratt, contralto; Charles F. Bulotti, tenor, 
and Uda Waldrop, pianist, delivered these numbers: 
“Where E’er You Walk,” Handel, “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” Dvorak, “Hark! Hark! The Lark,” “Who 
Is Sylvia?” Schubert, Mr. Bulotti; “Arobia.” Bizet, “Mig- 
nonette,” Weckerlin, “Twilight,” Rummel, “Autumnal 
Gale,” Grieg, Miss Pratt; “Gavotte” in B minor, Bach, 
sonate, No. 5, Scarlatti, nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, Chopin, 
Paganini study, op. 3, No. 2, Schumann, Mr. Wal- 
drop; “Zueignung,” Strauss, “Liebes Feier,” Weingartner, 
“Wiegenlied,” Schubert, “In mittendes Balles,” Tschaikow- 
sky, “Im Herbst,” Franz. Miss Pratt; aria “O Paradiso” 
(“L’Africaine”), Meyerbeer, aria “Promesse de mon ave- 
nir” (“Le Roi d’Lahore”), Massenet, “D’une Prison,” Rey- 
aldon Hahn, “Vainement, ma bien aimee” (“Le Rodi d’Ys”), 
naldo Hahn, “Vainement, ma bien aimee” (“Le Roi d’Ys”), 
Duet” from “Carmen,” Bizet, Miss Pratt and Mr. Bulotti. 





A New Work in Louisiana High Schools. 


The new auditorium of the Homer, Louisiana, High 
School building was dedicated Friday evening, January 
15, 1915, with a performance of the opera “Martha,” given 
by the High School department. The cast consisted of 
a chorus of sixty-five high school children and six prin- 
cipals, the title role being taken by a tenth grade girl, 
Mildred Senne, and the part of Nancy, by Evelyn Ford, 
of the eleventh grade. All the other parts were taken by 
the high school alumni. 

This is the first step in live high school music work in 
this part of the State. While Louisiana has an adapted 
course in public school music, it is not a required subject 
for graduation, and is optional with the student. For this 
reason very little stress is laid on the subject in many of 
the accredited high schools. Until this year the Homer 
school, one of the three best equipped in the State, has 
not even had a director of music. 

At the beginning of the year Darden Ford, a New 
England conservatory graduate, was employed as director, 
and under his tutelage, a series of light operas and stan- 
dard operettas will be given. 

He has organized a high school orchestra to accompany 
these operas, and to furnish music for all public school 
occasions. And though he is doing much for the school 
music, his is a pioneer work with many drawbacks besides 
the war and cotton prices. Still he is interesting the chil- 
dren, in spite of hindrances, in a “better music” study 
through these operas, that have been cut and arranged 
for amateurs. The next one to be given will be “The 
Bohemian Girl,” in May, and it will be by an all high 
school cast. 








Miss Dunlap Scores at Lockport. 


So great has been the success scored by Marguerite 
Dunlap, the charming young Southern contralto, in her 
recent recital appearance under the auspices of Albert A. 
Van de Mark, at Lockport, N. Y., that a series of en- 
gagements in that territory are now being arranged in 
conjunction with a well known orchestra, wherein Miss 
Dunlap will be featured as soloist. 








Sokoloff Engagements. 


Nikolai Sokoloff has returned to Chicago after fulfilling 
successful engagements in Pittsburgh at the Twentieth 
Century Club and in Philadelphia with the Browning Club. 
On Friday, January 29, he was engaged by the Fortnightly 
Club in Chicago. His program for the Fortnightly Club 
included the Tschaikowsky concerto and some smaller 
Pieces. 


Seventh Moment Musical. 


The seventh in the series of Moment Musical, with 
classic and modern dancing, took place in the ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 5, a 
good sized and attentive audience listening to the music 
of the following artists: Florence deCourcy, mezzo-so- 
prano; Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, and Alois Trnka, vio- 
linist. Besides there was a “Dance Poem,” with music 
by Bertha Remick, of Boston, and other classic solo danc- 
ing by pupils from the Florence Fleming Noyes studios. 
Mme. deCourcy is fast becoming recognized as a leader 
in the interpretation of French songs. The lovely quality 
of her voice was much admired in songs by Bemberg and 
Godard, distinct articulation giving it special and clean 
cut effect. She had to sing encores. One of her songs 
was the popular “La Vivandiere,” made familiar to New 
Yorkers by Paul Dufault’s singing. 

Mr. Sorrentino’s serious and artistic work was in the 
“Tosca” aria, followed later by the interpretation in char- 
acteristic style of “M’ama non m’ama” and as encore a 
“Chatter Song,” which highly interested his hearers. He 
is always a graceful and attractive figure on the stage, 
singing with genuine Italian fervor, combined with a lan- 
guishing abandon. Alois Trnka, sterling violinist that he 
is, played the solid music of Pugnani, followed by a Sla- 
vonic dance, the latter with dashing style. Applause fol- 
lowed him with persistence until he played again Kreisler’s 
“Chinese Tambourin,” a very effective bravour piece. 

The dancers interested the audience deeply, graceful 
costumes and sprightly dancing marking their efforts. An 
orchestra played for them. General dancing followed. 

The next Moment Musical will take place Friday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 3.30 p. m. 








Lecture Schedule at Granberry School. 


A series of ten interesting lectures has been announced 
by the Granberry Piano School (George Folsom Gran- 
berry, director) at Carnegie Hall, New York. The lec- 
tures will be delivered by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, who 
will speak on the instruments of the orchestra. In each 
lecture an artist will play solos and selections from sym- 
phonic and operatic scores, illustrating the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the instrument under duscission and its use 
in the orchestra. The preliminary lecture-recital on the 
harpsichord had as soloist Frances Pelton-Jones, the well 
known artist. The future lectures, the subjects and the 
soloists will be as follows: 


The Violin and Viola, February 13; selection will be played by 
Alice Ives Jones. 


The Violoncello, February 20; selections will be played by Joseph 
Heindel. 

The Clarinet, February 27; selections will be played by Wilhelm 
Foerster. 


The Oboe and the English Horn, March 6; selections will be played 
by F. Santangelo. 

The Bassoon, March 13; selections will be played by M. Reines. 

The Flute, March 20; selections will be played by E. Wagner. 


The French Horn, March 27; selections will be played by J. Febbraio. 

The Trumpet, April 3; selections will be played by B. Klatzkin. 

The Tympani and Instrument of Percussion, April 10; illustrations 
by G, Braun. 





Wolle at Work and at Play. 


On Thursday, January 28, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist 
and conductor, was one of the speakers at the Laymen’s 
annual banquet of the Salem Lutheran Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. His subject was “The Humorous Side of Bach’s 
Life,” and to quote the South Bethlehem Globe of the 
day following, “Dr. Wolle kept his audience in roars of 
laughter in telling ‘The Humorous Side of Bach’s Life.’ 
His knowledge of Bach made him extremely well fitted 
to deliver just such an address.” 

In addition to his duties as conductor of the famous 
Bach choir of Bethlehem and the duties attendant upon 
the yearly Bach festival given in that city, Dr. Wolle is 
the conductor of the Harrisburg Choral Society, which 
numbers about three hundred voices. This chorus will give 
a spring festival on Thursday, April 29, among the par- 
ticipants being the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 





Thomson’s Tribute to Roderick White. 





After careful deliberation and investigation, Roderick 
White, wishing to supplement American training with Eu- 
ropean instruction, selected César Thomson, of Brussels. 
When first approached by the young American, ihe em- 
inent violinist declined to accept any more pupils or even 
to grant a hearing, his plans for the season being already 
completed. Nothing daunted, Roderick White persisted 
and finally a hearing was granted, with the result that he 
was accepted not only as a pupil but was also invited to 
accompany Thomson to Italy in the summer where, it is 
stated that the great master said that he could talk to him 
not as master to pupil but as artist to artist. 
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Anna Case’s Recent Successes and Bookings. 





Anna Case, the American soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will, after the close of the opera season, 
fill a number of important concert engagements, among 
these the Newark and Paterson, N. J., festivals, the big 
festival at Buffalo, N. Y., and several concerts. She will 























ANNA CASE. 


1 


appear for the third time in Troy, N. Y. Several dates 
have also been closed for the season of 1915-16. 
The following are recent press opinions concerning this 
brilliant young artist: 
Most sensational was the part played by Anna Case, who skipped 
to the front of the stage in a schoolgirl frock of filmy white and 
ing her audience into a frenzy of approval. Donizetti in the 
Lucia” mad scene, and Bellini furnished her the opportunity to 
r clear, high notes of surpassing volume.—Standard- 


Union, Brooklyn, December 7, 1914. 


Anna Case sang. Let us forget that she is a Metropolitan opera 

1 we see a fresh, particularly attractive young woman, 

modest, appealing; whose voice captivated—crept into 

1 f the audience, by its clarity, its volume, its timbre. 
Waterbury may never know a voice again so thrilling in tone, so en- 
ssing, and such as to still the pulse of the listeners.—Water- 


nn.) Republican, November 13, 1914. 


Most ppily was the Normal College concert course opened Oc- 
with the memorable song recital by Anna Case, soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Exquisite in her grace and 
, dainty as a Greuze painting; fresh, radiant and stately 
ung goddess; arch, bewitching, unaffectedly girlish—Miss 
er audience immediately by her charming personality, 


g ater by her beautiful voice of remarkable range, fresh- 
| and flexibility, fuller than the usual high soprano, of 
<cellence in all its registers, and under perfect control. Her 
s clear, and she sings with a sympathy and dramatic in- 

1e Normal College News, Ypsilanti, Mich., November 





Robert Maitland in Montreal. © 


nd displayed wonderful control of his remarkable 
wers of which appeared to be unlimited. His “Non 
of Mozart, Hahn’s “L’heure exquise” were delightfully 
vas also Lully’s “Bois Epais,” “O’er the Moor,” a High- 
y: “Myself When Young,” Liza Lehmann, and Cowan’s 
e¢ “Rorder Ballade,” which was given with telling expression. 
) repeated encores Mr. Maitland sang the last verse 
ven then the audience would have brought him 
Montreal Herald and Daily Telegraph. 





yvallade, and « 
i time permitted 


Maitland, the English baritone, gave a varied program 


ved. himself a robust baritone, with exceptional declamatory 


force, his methods at times reminding one of Dr. Willner. This 
was particularly notable in his final number, Cowan’s splendid 
“Border Baliade,” with its ringing challenge, in which Mr. Maitland 
adopted the Wiillner style, of almost shouting the final call, in very 
effective style. He sang the “Why Do the Nations” aria, with fine 
force, taking the Handeli runs splendidly, singing it in a true 
English oratoria style. In his lighter numbers Mr. Maitland was 
also effective, using a peculiar shaded tone in pianissimo work. He 
sang Lully’s “Bois Epais” and Hahn’s “L’heure Exquise” with 
poetic feeling—Montreal Gazette. (Advertisement.) 








Sunday Philharmonic Concert. 





A very popular concert was that given at Carnegie Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, February 7, by the Philharmonic 
Society, with the assistance of Julia Culp as the soloist in 
two groups of songs, one with orchestral accompaniment, 
Richard Strauss’ “Morgen” and Schubert’s “Serenade” and 
“Ave Maria,” and the second with piano accompanimen‘, 
including three Mendelssohn songs and two by Jensen. 
Orchestral numbers were Bach-Abert’s “Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue,” Beethoven’s C minor symphony, Dukas’ “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice,” and a three movement suite by Arthur 
Hinton, with Keats’ “Endymion” as the suggestional foun- 
dation. x 

Mme. Culp delighted her hearers with the beauty of her 
voice and ithe finish of her vocal art as well as with her 
keenly intuitive grasp of the text meanings and the emo- 
tional contrasts of the songs she performed. She is a 
singer of the rarest kind, who appeals alike to the sym- 
pathy and the intelligence of her auditors. Her reception 
was nothing short of rapturous. 

Beethoven’s symphony was delivered impressively, with 
fine exposition of line structure and melodic content. 
Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” again scored a resounding 
success in the thoroughly humorous and sprightly inter- 
pretation of the skilled and sensitive Philharmonic players. 

The Hinton composition is of exceptionally refined na- 
ture, scored with much appreciation of atmosphere and 
color, and poetically suggestive in its utterance as well as 
refreshingly engaging in its melody. Hinton does not run 
after the strange new gods in music, for whicn relief much 
thanks. He does, however, take note of the advance they 
have made in cleverness of instrumentation and he works 
with modern methods, but he places them in the service of 
musical beauty first and all the time and that 1s why all 
the works New York has heard from his pen give unal- 
loyed pleasure without leaving in its wake any puzzled 
wrinkling of brows or unsatisfied ethical yearnings on the 
part of the listeners. 





Kreisler Plays Brahms. 





At the two Aeolian Hall concerts of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Friday afternoon, February 5, and Sun- 
day afternoon, February 7, a Brahms program was per- 
formed, with Fritz Kreisler as the soloist in the violin 
concerto. The orchestral numbers comprised the very aca- 
demic “Academic” overture, and the agreeable fourth sym- 
phony, in E minor, both of which were performed in tech- 
nically good fashion, but with more dynamic than interpre- 
tative nuances. While the fancy of the conductor of this 
orchestra never soars to stimulating heights, he has useful 
routine and usually follows the letter of the score devot- 
edly. As a consequence, his Brahms’ readings are like pic- 
tures in black and white, lacking in any semblance of the 
richer colors they require. 

Fritz Kreisler’s performance of the Brahms concerto is 
a familiar feat and a significant one. He utters the noble 
Brahms message for violin with uplifting sentiment and in- 
telfectual force. In technics, he is a past master. The audi- 
cnce received the Kreisler playing with striking enthusiasm. 











Flisabeth Van Endert 
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En Tour Season of 1913-1914 With BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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Management 


C. A. ELLIS, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Ganz Wins Praise in Indianapolis. 

As soloist with the New York Symphony. Orchestra at 
its recent concert in Indianapolis, Rudolph Ganz won 
unanimous praise from the local critics for his brilliant 
performance of the Tschaikowsky. B flat concerto. Fol- 
lowing are a few reviews: 

“Rudolph Ganz, one of the most manly of pianists, 
strong and athletic in appearance, played the Tschaikow- 
sky concerto in B flat with magnificent power, a masterly 
technical skill and a beauty of tone and phrasing that won 
for him four recalls. The movements of the concerto 
give ample opportunity for a pianist, and Mr. Ganz took 
every advantage and made the concerto glitter and shine, 
interpreting it with a marvelous brilliance.”—Indianapolis 
Nws, January 21, 1915. 





“Rudolph Ganz will ever occupy a high place in the 
hearts of local concert goers. Last evening he proved 
himself a splendid exponent of Tschaikowsky, playing the 
well known B flat concerto in a manner which aroused 
his hearers to a pitch of enthusiasm so genuine that it 
must have filled the pianist’s heart with joy. Mr. Ganz 
has never made a bid for popularity through the tricks 
resorted to by so many artists. He is plain, matter of 
fact and devoid of all eccentricity. But he is a musician 
through and through—a musician who tempers his art with 
absolute sanity. He interpreted the concerto in a stately 
manner, but, like the stateliness of the menuet; it was re- 
plete in grace. Although possessing a full meed of dy- 
namic energy, Rudolph Ganz never pounds, yet his tone 
production is always rich and full. He is a technician, 
but he does not sacrifice inspirational interpretation to 
the rules of technic.”—Indianapolis Star, January 21, 1915. 





Angelo Cortese, a | Gifted Harpist. 


Angelo Cortese, the young and talented harpist, who is 
now appearing in concert in America under the manage- 
ment of Antonia Sawyer, is an Italian by birth, but an 





TAKEN IN FRONT OF ANGELO CORTESE’S SOUTHERN 
HOME IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


American by adoption. He was born in the little hill town 
of Marsicovetre, near Naples, Italy, where his family were 
all prominent musicians. Mr. Cortese studied with Al- 
fonso Hasselmanns at the Paris Conservatory, and that 
brilliant master of the harp declared Mr. Cortese to be “a 
truly great artist.” 

Mr. Cortese has had a wide experience as soloist, both 
here and abroad, and his varied and interesting programs 
make him a welcome artist in the concert field. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch played in Grand Rapids, Mich., at 
the seventy-ninth artist recital of the St. Cecilia Society. 
He possesses all the inherent quality of a mature artist. 
His technic seems to have reached perfection; his wealth 
of intellectual interpretation is combined with rare musi- 
cal temperament, A fine program was given, each num- 





ber being played with distinct individuality and receiving 
Pty BN 


storms of applause, 
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Louisville. 
Louisville, Ky., February 4, 1915. 

The concert given by Evan Williams recently was a decided suc- 
cess, Mr. Williams sang to a large and highly pleased audience a 
program that included oratorio arias by Handel, Mendelssohn, and 
Sullivan, several Schubert songs, and a group of English songs by 
MacDermid and Ronald. As usual Mr. Williams was generous 
with encores, and some of his best work was done in these. This 
was the second in the series of concerts given under the local man- 
agement of Harry Marx. The third is to be on March 2, when 
Kreisler is to be the artist. Mr. Marx is also bringing the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, on February 23. 

© 





The fourth concert of the Louisville Quintet Club was given re- 
cently at the Woman’s Club, before a large audi Rubi in’s 
piano trio, op. 52, Cesar Franck’s string quartet in D major, and a 
piano quintet by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach constituted the offerings, 
which were played in the highly finished manner the public has 
learned ta expect of this organization. Louisville owes much to 
the Quintet Club, and the increasing size of the audiences testifies to 
the fact that its work is appreciated. The analytical programs 
written by Mrs. Whitney form an interesting feature of the con- 


certs. 
oe 

The January meeting of the Louisville Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Baldwin Hall, with Blanch Lehmann in charge, 
the subject being Scandinavian music. Miss Lehmann was assisted 
by Mrs. Lewis Kohn, Jessie Grauman, Ruth Jones, Charles Letzler, 
William Horn, and Mrs. George Settle, who read a paper on the 
music of Scandinavia. 





oe 

The Monday Musical Club gave an open meeting at Baldwin’s 
Hall, on the afternoon of January 18, with an excellent program 
made up of selections from the compositions of Drdla, Cesar Cui, 
Rene de Boirdessare, Debussy, Liszt, Carpenter, Margaret Lang, 
Lulu Jones Downing, Grieg, Férster, Whitney Coombs, Paderewski, 
and Rubinstein, Those participating were Annabelle Sale Prather, 
violin; Lucille Drummond Cecil, soprano; Florence Woodbury Brey- 
fogle, piano, and Ilva Ropke, contralto. This organization of the 
younger musicians of the city has been doing exceilent work for 
several seasons. The president is Lucille Drummond Cecil. The 
accompaniments were played by Florence Blackman. K. W. D. 


New _Orleans. 


New Orleans, La., February 2, 1915. 

After its last performance, which was given on January 12, the 
Sigaldi Opera Company remained in this city until Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 20, when it sailed for Havana, Cuba. Sig. Sigaldi was per- 
mitted by the Opera Association to take with him all of his para- 
phernalia. The far sighted impresario enlisted in his company a 
young Louisianian, Annie Riddick, whose remarkable vocal gifts 
were written about in a previous letter. Miss Riddick’s rare con- 
tralto voice won instant recognition from Sig. Sigaldi, who at once 
set her to learning in Italian several of the operas which she had 
already mastered in French. Her debut on the professional stage 
was to take place shortly after the company reached Havana. 

The Cercle Lyrique gave a “Soiree Italienne,” in which many of 
this city’s talented musicians participated. The program was planned 
by its capable president, Mrs. H. O. Bisset, whose lovely voice con 
tributed to the evening’s pleasure. 

The Polyhymnia Circle’s monthly musicale was held January 26. 
This affair, as are all those undertaken by Theresa Cannon-Buckley, 
the circle’s directress, was a highly successful one. 

The Zoellner Quartet is booked for a concert here, at the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Hall, on February 3, under the auspices of 
the Saturday Music Circle, of which Mrs. Otto Joachim is presi- 
dent. 

Olga Samaroff is to give a recital on March 1, at the Athenzum, 
under the management of the writer. 

The Philharmonic Society has contracted for the joint appearance 
here of Pablo Casals and Harold Bauer, some time in March, Fritz 
Kreisler comes March 30. Harry Brunswick Loés. 








St. John. 


St. John, N. B,, February 5, 1915. 

An event of much interest to St. John people is the announce- 
ment of a recital, February 19, in Aeolian Hall, New York, of Theo. 
Henrion, the Belgian pianist. Mons. Henrion appeared here in joint 
recital with Mme. Fassett-Sterling last spring, under the manage- 
ment of the Misses Lugrin. His playing aroused great enthusiasm, 
as it has in all the Canadian cities in which he has appeared. Mons. 
Henrion, who has only been in this country about a year, makes his 
first New York appearance under the Wolfsohn management. 

eee 

Remo Cortesi, vocal teacher, who is at present under a two years’ 

contract with the Halifax Conservatory, paid St. John a visit last 





month. Mr. Cortesi reports work at the conservatory to be satis- 
factory. There has been a large increase of students since his en- 
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gagement and much benefit is anticipated, and a fresh interest in 
vocal work as a result of this move on the part of the conservatory 
management. 

ooo 


The Arts Club monthly meeting was held with Mrs. Thomas Bul- 
lock, president of the club. Musically the program, in charge of 
Pauline Biedermann and Dorcthy Culver, was not so interesting as 
might be, owing to the fact that the committee in making- out the 
winter’s course confined the work exclusively to English composers, 
this giving little variety. Sir Charles Hubert Parry and Amy 
Woodforde Finden were unwisely put together. As neither com- 
poser has written anything of importance instrumentally, the ladies 
in charge of the program had little opportunity in selections. A 
song of Finden’s, arranged for violin, was played by Mrs. Thomas 
Gunn. Though well played, this « ition was disappointing, as 
such arrangements usually are. Songs by both composers were sung 
by Louise Knight, Jessie Knight, Mrs. Burton Gunn and Dr. 
Bonnell. Rev. J. H. MacVicar read an excellent paper on Tennyson. 

© 

Under the name of the St. John Ladies’ Orchestra Club, an organ- 
ization has been formed that is expected will, some time in the near 
future, give much pleasure to music lovers in the city. The new 
club, composed of twenty members, is under the direction of Wil- 
liam C. Bowden. The standard of this orchestra will be high and 
the need of such an organization has long been felt. A. L. L. 








Hartford. 


Hartford, Conn., February 3, 1915. 

On January 14 the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra gave its sec- 
ond concert for this season, with Irma Seydel, violinist, as the 
soloist. The complete program was as follows: Symphony No. 6 
(Pathetique), Tschaikowsky; concerto for violin and orchestra, D 
major, Beethoven (Irma Seydel); concert overture in E minor, 
Woodward; “Spring Song,” Camp; “Legende,” “Pastel,” Prutting 
(Irma Seydel); overture, “Oberon,” Weber. The afternoon re- 
hearsal was attended by the usual large audience, but it is a pity 
that more people do not give their support to the concert in the 
evening. There were whole rows of seats vacant and still the or- 
chestra must satisfy the demand for good performances with such 
weak backing. It is a worthy object and Hartford music lovers 
should stand firmly back of it. Miss Seydel gave a splendid per- 
formance of the Beethoven concerto, hut it seemed as if she did not 
have the sympathetic support of the orchestra. - Later, in the two 
compositions of the conductor, Robert H. Prutting, entitled 
“Legende” and “Pastel,” the violinist was enthusiastically applauded 
for her very delightful playing and here also the composer came in 
for his share of the friendly applause. Miss Seydel, as an encore, 
rendered a pleasing melody which Mr. Prutting announced was com- 
posed by the violinist the previous evening. Of special interest was 
the performance of “Spring Song” of John Spencer Camp, the for- 
mer conductor of the Philharmonic. The orchestra rose in a body 
as the composer acknowledged the applause. The closing number 
found the orchestra at its best, and the beautiful Weber overture 
was given a splendid reading. 

©o¢ 

Morris Perlmutter, Hartford’s nineteen-year-old pianist, gave the 
second in his series of recitals at Unity Hall on the evening of 
January 18, The program was made up entirely of Chopin numbers. 
This gifted young man still continues to surprise us with his work. 
His is a sound technic and his interpretations show a deep, true, 
musical instinct. He seems to have progressed even since his pre- 


vious recital. 
© 


On January 26, at Foot Guard Hall, the first concert of the 
“World Famous Artist Series” was given, presenting Tina Lerner, 
pianist, and Francis Macmillen, violinist. A large and fashionable 
audience was present and it seems that with such support the series 
must be successful. The artists were first heard together in the 
Grieg sonata in G minor, while later they each gave two groups of 
shorter numbers. For the piano these included compositions of 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Marion Bauer and Liszt. The violin selec- 
tions were works of Lalo, Arensky, Arbos, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Tor 
Aulin and Sarasate. Not until after their second groups did the 
artists respond to the enthusiastic applause with added numbers, 
although they were called back many times. H. D. Prentice. 








Ann Arbor. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., February 5, 1915. 

During the week of final examinations at the University of Mich- 
igan an unique series of “relaxation recitals’ has been given in 
Hill Auditorium, under the auspices of the University School of 
Music. Each day at 4.15 o’clock at the close of the examination 
periods, short programs have been given, most of which were in 
the nature of organ recitals, Earl V. Moore, head of the Organ 
Department, appearing in three programs, while Frank A. Tabor, 
a senior in the Organ Department, and John Alexander Meldrum, 
a member of last year’s graduation class, each contributed one. A. 
J. Whitmire, of the Violin Faculty, appeared as soloist on one of 
the programs, while the series was brought to a close by the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra under the direct‘on of S. P. Lockwood, 
head of the Violin Department. This organization consists of over 
fifty players and has accomplished remarkable results. Two solo- 
ists, N. Falcone, clarinettist, and John A. Meldrum, pianist, were 
heard on this occasion. 

© 


The present week has marked a temporary exodus of several 
prominent Ann Arbor musicians who have left for concert engage- 
ments in different directions. Theodore Harrison, head of the 
Vocal Départment, left Thursday evening to appear in recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, under the joint auspices of the Orpheus 
Club of Philadelphia and the University Glee Club of New York 
City. 





oo 
Mrs. George B. Rhead, acting head of the Piano Department, left 
Friday morning for St. Louis, where she will give a piano recital 
under the auspices of the Apollo Club. Albert Lindquest, tenor, 
and Leonora Allen, soprano, also ieft at the same time, Mr. Lind- 
quest for Montreal, where he will appear in a joint recital with 





VARIOLIS CITIES 





Mme. Donalda, returning to Ann Arbor by way of New York 


Philadelphia, while Miss Allen will sing with the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra at Minneapolis. 
oOo 
Owing to the war in Europe, the Pre-festival concert series has 
undergone some changes. Ferruccio Busoni, pianist, who was first 
scheduled to appear in November, will be heard in Hill Auditorium, 
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BASS-BARITONE 





“It is simply gorgeous sing- 
ing, that is alll”’—Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

“This popular baritone is de- 
serving of the epithet great.”— 
Toronto World. 

“By far the best in the cast 
I have attended at the C-n 
tury."—E. Marzialle (alter..e*e 
baritone with Titto Ruffo in 
Spain). 
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March 2, while Olive Fremstad will give a song recital April 8, as 
substitute for Leo Slezak. 
©o@ 
On February 17, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with its 
full quota of players, under Dr. Ernst Kunwald, will be heard as 
-riginally scheduled, 








eo 
Final arrangements are being made regarding the May Festival 
urtists and programs, and a complete announcement will be made 
in the near future. 
ooo 
The second semester of the University School of Music will begin 
Monday, February 8, and the number of inquiries and advance 
registrations indicate that the enrollment will even exceed that of 
the first semester, which has been the greatest in the history of the 
institution. 
eo 
Recently an Alumni Association with the following officers was 
ed: Minnie Davis-Sherrill, ’ot (piano), president; Maude Char- 
lotte Kleyn, ’cg (voice), first vice-president; Mrs, E. S. Perry, ’14 
(piano), second vice-president; Ruth Olive Smith, ’10 (piano), sec- 
tary; Ada Grace Johnson, ’06 (voice), treasurer. eat lS 
Fort Worth. 
Fort Worth, Tex., February 5, 1915. 
The second concert of the Harmony Club Artists’ Series was given 
cently by Helen Stanley, soprano, and Frances Ingram, contralto, 
in joint recital The audience was a large and representative one 


nd the program most pleasing in every respect; in fact, it is doubt- 
1 if any of the Harmony Club concerts have been more thoroughly 


enjoyed. Miss Stanley has a beautiful voice, splendidly trained, and 
perfectly controlled, and her work was thoroughly artistic in every 
way. Her program numbers included songs by Debussy, Brahms, 
Strauss, Campbell-Tipton, Lester, Osborn Smith and Cadman, and 


she was generous with encores. Miss Ingram’s rich and soulful con- 
Ito won her audience completely. In selections from Gluck, Schu- 


bert, Brahms, Franz, Schumann, Debussy, Massenet, Ross, Delibes 

i Salter she was uniformly satisfying. At the close of the pro- 
gram the two singers gave the “Flower Duet” from “Madame Butter- 
fly,” responding to an insistent encore with the barcarolle from “Tales 

Hoffmann.” Any mention of this concert would be incomplete 
without due praise being given to Harriet Bacon MacDonald, whose 
splendid work as accompanist added greatly to the artistic finish of 
the program. 


: @Oe® . 

The Zoellner String Quartet will play in Fort Worth on February 
16, giving the third concert of the Harmony Club series. The club 
has put on the concert course this year in the face of much dis- 
couragement on account of the financial situation, thus proving the 
earnestness and sincerity of their purpose to give to the people of 
Fort Worth and vicinity the best music at nominal prices. Although 
the ladies are practically sure of facing a deficit this year, they are 
striving to make it as small as possible and announce that they have 

inteution of giving up the work. 

oo 

A most interesting production of Gaul’s oratorio, “The Holy City,” 
was given recently by the choir of the First Methodist Church 
inder the direction of James F. Roach. The soloists were Mrs. R. I. 
Merrill and Mrs. W. D. Smith, sopranos; Anita Laneri, contralto; 
W. D. Smith, tenor, and C. F. Cook, bass, with Guy Richardson 
Pitner at the organ. Mr. Roach gives two oratorios each year with 

s choir. At present they are rehearsing “Saint Paul,” which will 
be given in the spring. 


©oO® 
An attractive morning musicale was given recently by the Euter- 
pean Club. The soloists presented were Helen Fouts Cahoon, so- 


prano; Mrs. W. B. Drake, organist; Gladys Moody, pianist, and 
Josef Rosenfeld, violinist. Each of these musicians is an artist of 
merit and their numbers brought much applause from the large audi- 


ence 
ooo 
Rehearsals are in progress for the production of Cowen’s cantata, 
“The Rose Maiden,” in the near future. The work is under the 
capable direction of Sam S. Losh, the chorus being composed of 
members of Mr. Losh’s choir—the Broadway Presbyterian Church— 
nd his large class of pupils, assisted by many prominent singers of 
the city. The soloists are Mrs. W. D. Smith, soprano; Mrs. T. Holt 
Hubbard, contralto; W. A. Jones, tenor, and Frank C. Agar, bari- 
tone, with W. J. Marsh at the piano. 
oo 
Rudolf Ganz, the Swiss pianist, was a visitor in Fort Worth re- 
cently, spending a day here between recitals in Denton and Okla- 
homa. It was a source of much regret to Mr. Ganz’s many admirers 
that a recital could not be arranged in this city and it is hoped that 
another time we will be more fortunate. 
oO 
One of the most brilliant affairs, socially and musically, of the 
local season was a musicale given recently at Rivercrest Country 
Club by Mesdames W. D. Reynolds, C. T. Burns, Ellison Harding, 
Eaton Reynolds, Joe Reynolds and W. D. Reynolds, Jr., in honor of 
Mrs. Watt Reynolds, a recent bride. The program was given by 
Yves Nat, pianist. The playing of this wonderfully gifted young 
Frenchman loses none of its charm with repeated hearings; in fact, 
the freshness, virile strength and splendid technic of his work only 
grows in its impressiveness, The program played on this occasion 
was practically the same that I reviewed on a former occasion, so it 
is only necessary to say that it was most enthusiastically received 
by the large audience. 
© 
W. J. Marsh, one of Fort Worth’s most prominent pianists and 
mposers, had the honor recently of having one of his compositions 
sung in Dallas at the Claussen-DeTréville concert by the combined 
oruses of the Schubert Club of Dallas and the Harmony Club of 


Fort Worth. The number given was “Sunset,” a three-part chorus 
for ladies voices, composed for the Harmony Club, of this city. It 


is an exceedingly effective piece of writing for ladies’ chorus and - 


was given a splendid rendition on this occasion. Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, of the Schubert Club, directed, with the composer at the 
piano. L. M. L. 





Buffalo. 


Telephone N 1445 J, 819 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 6, 1915. 

The first in the series of artist recitals under the auspices of the 
Chromatic and Twentieth Century Clubs occurred on the evening 
of January 19, in the Twentieth Century Hall, with the Flonzaley 
Quartet as the magnet. The audience occupied every available 
space in the hall and thoroughly enjoyed the beautiful program pre- 
sented. 





oe 
The fourth in the series of subscription concerts under the 
management of Mai Davis Smith, took place at Elmwood Music 
Hall, on January 26. The Boston Symphony ‘Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor, presented this program: Symphony in C minor, 
No. 1, Brahms; a “Faust” overture, a “Siegfried Idyll,” Wagner; 
overture of Goethe’s “Egmont,” Beethoven. 
ooo 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, gave the program at the meeting of 
the Chromatic Club, at Orpheus. Hali, Saturday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 23. Mr. Gebhard came with glowing advance notices, which 
were found to be highly deserved. 
ee 
The Buffalo Orpheus, under the leadership of its new conductor, 
John Lund, gave its second concert of the season, at Elmwood 
Music Hall, on January 25. Jane Noria, soprano, was the soloist. 
Dr. Herbst and William J. Gomph presided at the piano and organ, 
respectively. The program was delightful. 
oo 
John Alexander Meldrum, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was the organist 
at the free organ recital in Elmwood Music Hall, on Sunday, De- 
cember 20. Although only twenty years old, Mr. Meldrum has 
unusual poise and dignity. He was born-in Buffalo, which fact 
gave added interest to his appearance here. He was assisted by 
Arthur C. Snelgrove, violinist, who is a Buffalonian, but is at 
present studying in New York. Mr. Snelgrove’s playing aroused 
much favorable comment. 


Guy Maier, a young Buffalo pianist of unusual ability, gave a 
recital at the Twentieth Century Club recently. His excellent work 
was greatly appreciated. At the close of the program Mr, Maier 
added a charming ‘‘Waltz Grotesque’? composed by himself. 

ooo 

The combined German singing societies of Buffalo gave a concert 
recently at the Broadway Auditorium, for the benefit of the German 
Red Cross fund. John Lund conducted the chorus, which was 
assisted by Ruth Ashley-Lewis, contralto; Marta Milinowski, and 
Mme. von Knorring-Oncken, pianists, as soloists, 

© 

The newly organized Federated Music Festival Association will 

hold its first annual meeting, in Buffalo, the date to be announced 


later. 
oo 
William J. Gomph, organist and director of the Lafayette Pres- 
byterian Church, will give five recitals in September, at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, and five at the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego. 
oOo 
Arthur Jury has been engaged as choir director at the Glenwood 
Avenue Baptist Church. 
ooo 
Mrs, Frederick De Peyster Townsend opened her home recently 


in West Ferry street, for a musicale by the Adamowski Trio, Mme. 
no 


is best known through his twelve years as general Gren of lead- 
ing light operas produced-in New York, 
eo 

A charming students’ recital was presented at the San Diego Club 
by S. Camillo Engel, vocal teacher and writer on musical matters. 
This took place on a recent Monday evening, and was exceeding!ty 
well attended and enjoyed. The program was artistic and the num- 
bers carefully selected and each student did satisfying work. The 
songs and arig submitted by La Rue Hewes were most fortunate, 
and revealed a delightful delicate tenor voice of pleasing quality, the 
type of voice that should really be heard in concerts of more intimate 
surroundings. §S. Camillo Engel is to be congratulated on the pro- 
press shown by his talented pupils. Tynpatt Gray. 


Kansas City. 
Kansas City, Mo., February 5, 1915. 
John McCormack gave his fourth concert in Kansas City, Saturday 

evening, in Convention Hall, under the local management of Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell. It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that for each 
concert he more than doubles his previous audience. This time the 
capacity of Convention Hall was all but reached. The popular suc- 
cess of this singer, due almost entirely to his natural gifts, is amaz- 
ing. Donald MacBeath added much to the program by many pleas- 
ing violin solos, 

eo 


A program of more than usual merit was given at the Roanoak 
Christian Church, Tuesday evening, by Gertrude Concannon, pianist; 
Margaret Fowler Forbes, violinist; Herman Spinger, bass-baritone, 
and Margaret Levitt, accompanist. 

oe 

One of the most important events of the season was the first ap- 
pearance in this city of Elena Gerhardt, the lieder singer. She ap- 
peared under the Fritschy management. The beauty and strength 
of this singer’s interpretative powers were quite undreamed of by 
this public. Her wonderful singing of a long list of songs brought 
to mind an observation made by an old lady here after hearing 
Ludwig Wiillner: “I don’t know a word of German, yet I under- 
stood every word he sang.’ Probably the most interesting group 
was the five songs from Beethoven. 

ooo 

The music teachers of the city organized Thursday evening for 
some aggressive work along standardization of music teaching. Alfred 
Hubach was elected president pro tem, Geneve Lichtenwatler, sec- 
retary pro tem. 





©@¢o 

The first concert by the Kansas City Popular Concert Association 
was given Sunday afternoon in Convention Hall by an orchestra of 
fifty musicians, Admission from ten to twenty-five cents was paid 
by more than two thousand and so the promoters feel very. much 
encouraged. There is no doubt about the need of popular priced 
concerts here. There must be a larger musical awakening among 
the people if we are ever to get anywhere as a musical center. The 
orchestra was conducted by Julius Osiier and placed as well as could 
be expected with few rehearsals and strange combinations of players. 
The “William Tell’ overture, Rossini, and the “Athalia” by Men- 
delssohn were ially noteworthy. Ottley Cranston, a singer of 
broad experience, added much to the program by his splendid sing- 
ing of the prologue from “Pagliacci.” Geneve LicHTEN WALTER. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—The library of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, consisting of a collection of the very best music, 
which cost over $9,000 to collect. In order to effect a 
quick sale, it will be sacrificed for a nominal sum. This 
is an opportunity for an ‘orchestra to obtain a fine library 
at a very low figure. Address “Lrprary,” care of Mu- 
sicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 

















Szumowska, piano; Timothy Adamowski, violin, and J. Ad i 


cello. 
oOo 
The Hambourg-Newcomb Trio, Jan Hambourg, violin; Boris 
Hambourg, cello, and Ethel Newcomb, piano, gave its fourth and 
last recital, at the home of Mrs. Charles W. Goodyear, in Delaware 


avenue, 
ooo 
A song recital was given recently in Elmwood Music Hall by 
Uriah Richards, basso, assisted by Arthur C, Snelgrove, violinist. 
William J. Gomph acted as accompanist. 
Cora Jutta Taytor. 





San Diego. 


San Diego, Cal., February 3, 1915. 
John McCormack has come and gone. A large and ultra enthusi- 
astic audience held its breath while the great Irish tenor poured 
forth some of his wonderful pianissimo tones. There is little need 
of writing of McCormack’s program. If he sang a series of scales 
and arpeggios they would be beautiful, because back of his art, in- 
telligence, voice placement, or anything one likes to call it, the 
soul of a remarkable artist is continually heard and felt. The under- 
lying quality of pathos which is his birthright is but the reflection 
of John McCormack’s poetic country. 
oe 
Among recent newcomers to this city is Frank Pallma, a well 
known musical director. Pallma will manage and direct the Tent 
City Band this coming season. This organization will number forty 
to fifty musicians, and the new director is getting his men together. 
Several very well known soloists will be under his baton. Pallma 





WANTED 


A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY on tone production in 
German, French, Italian and English is open for a posi- 
tion in any conservatory or school for music. Possesses 
an excellent voice and has had successful concert ap- 
pearances in Europe. Knows his work thoroughly. Is 
open to any reasonable offer. Address, “J. S.” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 


INFORMATION. WANTED.—Paul A: Arndt, a violin 
teacher, residing at 936 Ninth avenue, Greeley, Col., 
from May, 1914, until the latter part of October, pur- 
chased a violin outfit from the undersigned amounting 
to $150. In October, 1914, he sent a check which was 
returned, he not having any account with the bank. After 
this all mail was returned showing he had left the city 
without any trace as to his whereabouts. Previous to 
the time mentioned above, he resided in Hays City and 
Garden City, Kan. A description of his appearance 
cannot be given, but, judging from his correspondence, 
he is German and writes English in that style. Any in- 
formation as to where this man can be found will be 
appreciated. S. Pfeiffer, 219 West Forty-second street, 
New York a. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
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“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” 
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JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 
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